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SOCIAL AECHITECTURE. 



"If the choice were to be made between Communism, with all its chances, ami 
tlie present state of society, with all its sufferings and injustices; if the institu- 
tion of private property necessarily carried with it^ as a consequence, that the 
produce of labour should be apportioned as we now see it, almost in an inverse 
proportion to the labour — the largest portions to those who have never worked 
at all, the next largest to those whose work is almost nominal, ancV so in a 
descending scale, the remuneration dwindling as the work grows harder and 
more disagreeable, until the most fatiguing and exhausting bodily labour cannot 
count with certainty on being able to earn even the necessaries of life : if this 
or Communism were the alternative, all the difficulties, great or small, of Com- 
munism, would be but as dust in the balance." — John Stuart Mill. 
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PBEFACE. 



npHE author of this work, an exile fix)m France, though 
not a Frenchman, feels himself in duty bound to express 
his warmest gratitude both to the country which he was forced 
to quit, and to the one which he was compelled to adopt 
as a place of refuge. To France he offers his hearty thanks 
for having initiated him into socialism by means of that 
inestimable liberty of the Press and public discussion which 
distinguished the reign of Louis Philippe towards the latter 
years of its existence ; and to England he is still more pro- 
foundly indebted for that generous asylum, with all its noble 
privileges of freedom, the enjoyment of which, for more than 
a quarter of a century, has enabled him to pursue, peaceably 
and without molestation, his studies in sociology. In living 
under the liberal institutions of both countries, in deriving 
instruction and encouragement from the high attainments 
of their socialistic literature, and in enjoying the proverbial 
hospitality of their inhabitants, the author was enabled 
to bring to maturity a plan for a comprehensive sys- 
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tern of social regeneration, and to procure the maajxjg^ 
bringing it before the public. How the social theories of ^/^ 
author gradually developed themselves into Commuix isz:^ 
and how they finally culminated in the conception of tlrh^e 
social system to be described in this book, depended en- 
tirely upon circumstances over which he had little or no 
control, as will be seen J&-om the following few sketches 
from his political and literary career. 

For having, at Paris, taken part in the great demonstra- 
tion of the 12th of June, 1849, when the National Assembly 
was invaded by the people, and when Louis Blanc and 
Barb^ attempted to form a Provisional Government at the 
Hotel de Ville, the author was first imprisoned and then 
exiled from France by ministerial decree, under tlie presidency 
of Louis Napoleon; and the police took precautions for his 
safe embarkation at Boulogne for England, having previously 
refused him a place of refuge in any other country, although 
Belgium and Switzerland would have admitted him with the 
same facility and generosity as England ; and although Ger- 
many and Italy were at the time open, not only to stray refu- 
gees, but to compact legions of armed men who, starting from 
Paris, crossed the frontiers from France into Germany, Italy, 
and Poland. The author owes no grudge to France for his 
imprisonment and expulsion, because both of these repressive 
measures have been to a great extent the very means of 
maturing and fortifying his political and communistic ideas, 
the previous inculcation of which had been effected by fre- 
quent visits to the lectures of the socialistic schools tlien 
flourishing in Paris, especially to those of the Phalanstericns, 
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which were held in the oflSces of the Democratie Pddjique, 
and where Considerant, the intelligent and amiable advocate 
of Fouriensm and acknowledged leader of that peculiar 
school of socialism, drew large audiences. In La Concier- 
gerie, the author became fellow-prisoner with Proudhon, 
whose discussions on the social question with other prisoners, 
nearly all literary men and advocates of various sorts of 
Socialism and Communism, had the greatest influence on the 
author's previous knowledge of Socialism ; and it was chiefly 
owing to Froudhon's striking and convincing arguments on' 
the imjust institution of private property, that he began to 
incline towau:ds the communistic doctrine. The French Gov- 
ernment having been unable to procure any proofs of the 
author's participation in the afiair of the 12th of June, the 
principal actors of which were subsequently tried at Bourges 
or escaped imprisonment, like Ledru Bollin and Louis Blanc, by 
timely flight to England, the author was released, after having 
been detained for nearly two months. His expulsion from 
France, which immediately followed his release, was decreed 
for the sole purpose of getting rid of a zealous advocate of 
socialism ; for the French police had found amongst the papers 
of the suspected conspirator a prospectus of a co-opeiative 
working men's association. " Quelle horreur ! c'est un homme 
dangereux pour la society !" Having arrived in free England, 
the author was at once introduced to the German Work- 
ing Men's Society, where he was particularly charmed and 
instructed by Karl Marx's lectures on Communism, and 
where he became likewise acquainted with the celebrated 
" Manifesto of the Communistic Party," written by Marx and 
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Engels. Frequent visits to the reading-room of the British 
Museum introduced him to the works of Plato, Sir Thomas 
More, Robert Owen, Stuart Mill, John Ruskin, Fitzjames 
Stephen, and others; and the influence of the writings of 
these great men, coupled with the instruction derived from 
the daily papers, amongst which the author owes a special 
debt of gratitude to the BaMy News, the highly-esteemed and 
influential organ of the Liberal party in England, and to the 
Beehive, the accredited representative of the working classes 
of Great Britain; as also the information obtained from the 
Government publications, the so-called Blue Books, could 
not fiEul to bring to completion the communistic system 
to be described in this work. Robert Owen's appearance 
in Paris shortly after the February revolution of 1848, when 
permission was granted to him for a public exposition 
of his doctrine in the National Assembly itself, as also 
his subsequent meetings and conferences in London, left 
another indelible impression of the importance and excellency 
of Communism in the mind of the author. Of him it may, 
therefore, truly be said that, concerning the growth of his 
social theories, he was the creature of circumstances ; for if he 
had never come to France, but had preferred staying in his 
native place (Feldbach, in Styria), his mind would in all like- 
lihood have remained void of, and perhaps even opposed to, 
every speculation in the social science ; and if he had not been 
obliged to seek refuge in England, his conceptions of socialism 
would probably have never assumed the communistic charac- 
ter under which they now appear in this work. But however 
radical his proposals for the demolition and reconstruction 
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of the social edifice will appear to many a reader, they 
go in reality no further than those suggested by Plato, 
Sir Thomas More, Robert Owen, and Stuart Mill; and he 
hopes that the system of social regeneration propounded in 
this work will be regarded with due allowance for its 
origin, as being an almost literal reproduction of the commu- 
nistic ideas entertained by many great writers on the social 
problem, and which the author has endeavoured to combine 
and to arrange into a systematic whole. 

The author withholds his name in deference to the well- 
know tenet of French Democracy, "Les hommes ne sont 
rien, les principes sont tout^" — " Men are nothing, principles 
are everything." No name can sanctify principles. Truth 
is their only touchstone, advocate, and disseminator. 

London, March, 1876. 
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richly clad matron, with her charmingly dressed little 
daughters around her, would pass in the most leisurely and 
indifferent manner a crowd of half-naked, half-starved, and 
dirt-covered urchins of the same age as that of her own 
children; and if the latter would ask her why those poor 
little children did not wash themselves, why they did not 
comb their hair, or, going barefooted, if they washed their 
feet before going to bed, and why their parents did not 
buy them any better clothes — the answer she would have to 
give to these innocent inquirers would be of so shocking 
and degrading a nature, that she would most decidedly shrink 
from imparting the true knowledge of it to her well-bred, 
well-clad, well-washed, and well-fed children. For if she 
would tell them the truth, she would have to say that these 
poor children never washed themselves, and never combed 
their hair, because they were neglected by their parents, 
who nev\;r taught them the ways of cleanliness ; concern- 
ing the apprehension of her daughters, that the dirty feet 
of those poor children might soil the bedclothes, if they were 
not washed before going to bed, she would have to reveal 
the shocking fact, that their dirty feet would not soil any 
bed, for they had none to lie on; and as to the neglect of 
their j)arents in not providing them with better clothing, 
she would have to refer to the fact, that the parents are, 
probably, as miserably clad as their children. Should the 
rich matron really venture to make these revelations to her 
children, an exclamation of pity, a remark of commisera- 
tion, an utterance of astonishment, may, very naturally, escape 
from the rosy lii)s of her little ones. 

If it is but natural that pity should even be expi-essed 
by little children at the sight of poverty-stricken human 
beings, it seems however, on the contrary, to be most un- 
natural that some of the adult population, and esi)ecially 
the wealthier classes of society, should regard the existence 
of poverty, even when it becomes the lot of little children, 
as a natural result of the economical laws that govern 
society ; while others try to excuse it as a dispensation 
of Divine Providence, and are always ready to refer to 
Holy Writ, frequently quoting: "The poor you have always 
with you;" "The poor shall never cease out of the land;" 
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shirts, shoes, or stockings, and not one clean face in the 
lot; they were hungry most likely, and the late comers 
certainly cold, as they gazed ** on the glowing fire hungrily, 
as if it were meat and drink to them, as well as heat." 
This was a genei'al threepenny lodging. In an apartment 
. close to, he found a poor Irishman, broken down with rheu- 
matism, lying in solitude on his poor bed. His wife, happily 
for her, is dead. Two of his children occupied with him his 
sick bed ; the eldest girl had " gone bad " ; and with all this 
to toHure him he lay here — " helpless, hungry, and penni- 
less." In another room, a middle-aged woman was brooding in 
the darkness over a scrap of fire ; her husband is in prison, 
her children are in the gutter, and "she is almost fierce in 
her abrupt despairing replies." The scene shifts. "In the 
dingy bar of a low public-house, half-a-dozen haggard, 
gin-sodden, dishevelled women are fighting and cursing, — 
yelling oaths at each other that make one's blood run cold 
as they tear each other s hair and rend the rags ofi* each 
others bosoms." 

On these descriptions of hidden poverty and maddened 
wretchedness, a wiiter in the Beehive adds the following 
reflections: — "In all districts of London these dens of 
IK)verty are to be found — sometimes touching on the gor- 
geous fringe of our most aristocratic quarters, sometimes 
grouped grimly in the desolate outside regions of poverty 
and crime, unshamed by the proximity of wealth and 
splendour ; everywhere hopelessly lost to all sense of such 
comfort, feeling, or aspiration, as can give happiness or 
dignity to life. In this case we do not think that the 
writer exaggerates, for the simple reason that, in regard to 
the lowest depths of our poverty and vice, we cannot believe 
exaggeration possible. We see on our streets every day 
crowds of wretches so ragged, so haggard, so dehumanized, 
so altogether shocking in what they reveal of life, — the 
outward as well as the inward, — that we dare not, even 
in imagination, follow them to the haunts where their 
darker and more secret lives are passed. The revelations 
are, in truth, horrible. Except when thus exposed, these 
poor wretches are not noticed, and we go about our business 
and pursue our pleasures every day as if they did not exist." 
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FIEST BOOK. 

DEMOLITION AND RECONSTRUCTION. 



PART I. 

Jl Critical ^nquirg inta % Causes anb Cfcrls of Hie 
mast prominent Sforial Cbils. 



SECTION I. 

CAPITAL DEFECTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
EXISTING SOCIAL EDIFICE, 

Chapter I. — Pauperism. 

rpO the humane notions of the social reformer, the anai'ch- 
-■- ical state of so-called civilized society presents itself 
under the most hideous aspects. Most appalling appeai-s to 
him the contrast between squalid poverty and opulent riches, 
so frequently exhibited in the streets of modern cities, where 
ladies and gentlemen, dressed in the costliest and most com- 
fortable attire, move amongst, or follow in close proximity, 
and in an unconcerned manner, repulsive human forms, — men, 
women, and children ; barely clad in dirty rags, often shoeless, 
generally unwashed and unkempt, and often in such a filthy 
condition that their presence alone should suffice to drive 
cleanly dressed people away from the streets and public walks 
infested with these vehicles of loathsome rags, sores, and 
vermin. But such is the indifference of the public to these 
repulsive exhibitions of poverty, that not the least aversion is 
felt at their unsightly presence, and not the slightest notice 
is taken of the degradation of man; who, though lord of 
the creation, is, in his lowest types of poverty, less capable 
of ridding himself of filth and vermin than a dog. The 
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richly clad matron, with her charmingly dressed little 
daughters around her, would pass in the most leisurely and 
indifferent manner a crowd of half-naked, half-starved, and 
dirt-covered urchins of the same age as that of her own 
children; and if the latter would ask her why those poor 
little children did not wash themselves, why they did not 
comb their hair, or, going barefooted, if they washed their 
feet before going to bed, and why their parents did not 
buy them any better clothes — the answer she would have to 
give to these innocent inquirers would be of so shocking 
and degrading a nature, that she would most decidedly shrink 
from imparting the true knowledge of it to her well-bred, 
well-clad, well-washed, and well-fed children. For if she 
would tell them the truth, she would have to say that these 
poor children never washed themselves, and never combed 
their hair, because they were neglected by their parents, 
who ne\'\3r taught them the wajrs of cleanliness; concern- 
ing the apprehension of her daughters, that the dirty feet 
of those poor children might soil the bedclothes, if they were 
not washed before going to bed, she would have to reveal 
the shocking fact, that their dii-ty feet would not soil any 
bed, for they had none to lie on; and as to the neglect of 
their parents in not providing them with better clothing, 
she would have to refer to the fact, that the parents are, 
probably, as miserably clad as their children. Should the 
rich matron really venture to make these revelations to her 
children, an exclamation of pity, a remark of commisera- 
tion, an utterance of astonishment, may, very natui-ally, escape 
from the rosy lips of her little ones. 

If it is but natural that pity should even be expressed 
by little children at the sight of poverty-stricken human 
beings, it seems however, on the contrary, to be most un- 
natural that some of the adult population^ and especially 
the wealthier classes of society, should regard the existence 
of poverty, even when it becomes the lot of little children, 
as a natural result of the economical laws that govern 
society; while others try to excuse it as a dispensation 
of Divine Providence, and are always ready to refer to 
Holy Writ, frequently quoting: "The poor you have always 
with you ; " " The poor shall never cease out of the land ; " 
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and "Blessed* are the poor;" — but generally omitting to 
mention the injunction of Christ to the rich man: "Go, 
and sell all you possess, and give the proceeds therefrom to 
the poor." 

Poverty is not only a saddening sight when exhibited 
publicly by children, in whom it is yet frequently com- 
bined with playfulness and frolic, but very saddening, 
moreover, is the idea of a great amount of unseen poverty 
hidden in workhouses, in the hovels of the agricultural 
population, and in the tenements of the inhabitants of over- 
crowded cities. In many cases poverty does not exhibit 
itself to public gaze in the streets and thoroughfares, and 
hunger hiding in the stomach is not always discernible 
in the features of the starving person, — for the careworn 
face looks very much like that which reflects the sting of 
hunger in its aspect. The cold suffered from insufficient 
fuel may in many instances be very painful, but it remains 
hidden from us, because we do not enter those dwellings 
of the poor in which they suffer from want of warmth. 
Startling disclosures of an enormous amount of hidden 
poverty have, however, of late been made by the public 
press, and the existence of whole dens of squalor and 
misery in the midst of the richest nation of Europe has 
been made known. 

A veritable pandaemonium of wretchedness was described 
by a writer in the Daily Neics of the 26th Dec, 1872, 
who inspected certain localities in the East End of London, 
for the purpose of acquainting the public of the unhappy 
condition of some of the people at the very time when 
others were comfortably celebrating a happy Christmas* 
This description shows how diabolical and deadly are the 
social plague-spots that fester in secret on the very vitals 
of our social system. 

The first place he visited, he found in a large back room 
several forms, and a huge bright charcoal fire. On the 
seats around the fire two dozen men and boys sat, in various 
stages of dirt and dilapidation, for the most part without 

• If poverty is a state of blessedness, why don't the rich change places 
with the poor ? " — M, Cabet. 
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shirts, shoes, or stockings, and not one clean face in the 
lot; they were hungry most likely, and the late comers 
certainly cold, as they gazed " on the glowing fire hungrily, 
as if it were meat and drink to them, as well as heat." 
This was a general threepenny lodging. In an apartment 
close to, he found a poor Irishman, broken down with rheu- 
matism, lying in solitude on his poor bed. His wife, happily 
for her, is dead. Two of his children occupied with him his 
sick bed; the eldest girl had "gone bad"; and with all this 
to torture him he lay here — *' helpless, hungry, and penni- 
less." In another room, a middle-aged woman was brooding in 
the darkness over a scrap of fire ; her husband is in prison, 
her children are in the gutter, and "she is almost fierce in 
her abrupt despairing replies." The scene shifts. "In the 
dingy bar of a low public-house, half-a-dozen haggard, 
gin-sodden, dishevelled women are fighting and cursing, — 
yelling oaths at each other that make one's blood run cold 
as they tear each other s hair and rend the rags ofi* each 
others bosoms." 

On these descriptions of hidden poverty and maddened 
wretchedness, a writer in the Beehive adds the following 
reflections: — "In all districts of London these dens of 
poverty are to be found — sometimes touching on the gor- 
geous fringe of our most aristocratic quarters, sometimes 
grouped grimly in the desolate outside regions of poverty 
and crime, unshamed by the proximity of wealth and 
splendour; everywhere hopelessly lost to all sense of such 
comfort, feeling, or aspiration, as can give happiness or 
dignity to life. In this case we do not think that the 
writer exaggerates, for the simple reason that, in regard to 
the lowest depths of our poverty and vice, we cannot believe 
exaggeration possible. We see on our streets every day 
crowds of wretches so ragged, so haggard, so dehumanized, 
so altogether shocking in what they reveal of life, — the 
outward as well as the inward, — that we dare not, even 
in imagination, follow them to the haunts where their 
darker and more secret lives are passed. The revelations 
are, in truth, horrible. Except when thus exposed, these 
poor wretches are not noticed, and we go about our business 
and pursue our pleasures every day as if they did not exist," 
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Dr. Ross, the medical officer of St. Giles's, describes the social 
nuisance of common lodging-houses of Bloomsbury in these 
words: — "Tramps, wife-deserters, beggars, pick-pockets, and 
women of bad repute, occupy the common lodging-houses in 
this quarter (the southern portion of St. Giles's). There are 
more than 2,000 of these persons, the large majority of whom 
are single, or at least live as celibates. They are, neverthe- 
less, prolific. A considerable amount of the sickness and 
mortality in St. Giles's, and a large portion of the cost for sup- 
porting its pauperism, are caused by the occupants of these 
houses. These lodging-houses are, moreover, the seething hot- 
beds of depravity and crime, and being adjacent to the habita- 
tions of the lowest class of our labouring poor, the indecent 
and immoral habits of the population infect whole streets, and 
cast a gloomy shadow of squalor and vice over the whole 
locality." 

William Hoyle, in his pamphlet on "The Waste of 
Wealth," gives the following account of the actual amount 
and cost of pauperism existing in England : — 





Padpkbs. 


Kates Paid. 


1867 . . 


. . 931,546 . 


. . £10,905,173 


1868 . . 


. . 992,640 . 


. . 11,380,593 


1869 . . 


. . 1,018,140 . 


. . 11.773.999 


1870 . . 


. . 1,032,800 . 


. . 11,737.613 


1871 . . 


. . 1,037,360* . 


. . 12,092,119 
£57.890,119 



He remarks on these figures: — "These tables reveal a 
lamentable state of things, for whilst our foreign trad<3 
during the last twenty-five years has increased upwards of 

♦ The Society for the Suppression of Mendicity, state in their re- 
port, read at the fifty-sixth anniversary meeting, May 11th, 1874, that 
the number of n\etropolitan paupers had during the year decreased from 
109,851 to 105,795, but that the number of applicants who had been re- 
lieved by the Society's tickets for the year was 6,683 persons ; 445 more 
than the year before, and more than in any previous year since 1869. 
Sir Walter Stirling, Bart., Chairman of the Society, expressed the regret 
that whilst pauperism in the country had been on the decline, beggary had 
increased. In 1873-74 the total number of persons receiving public 
alms was 817>822, or one for thirty-eight of the population. 
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360 per cent., placing the wealth of the world very much 
at our disposal, our bill for poor and police rates has in- 
creased to sixty-seven per cent., though the population 
(luring the same period has only increased thirty-five per 
cent. The returns of the number of paupers published by 
the Poor Law Board, do not, however, give us a complete 
view of the pauperism of the country. They supply us 
only with the number of paupers who are on the books 
of the different unions, say, on the 1st of January or the 
25th of March ; but during the course of the year numbers 
come and go, getting relief for a week or a month, 
and, perhaps, for several months, but who are not on the 
books on the day when the returns are made up. The 
complete returns of all persons applying for relief during 
the whole of any one year have never been taken but 
once, in the year 1857; and Mr. Purdy, of the statistical 
de[)artment of the Poor-law Board, says that to get the 
whole of the ap]>lications for relief, the number of persons 
who arc on the books on one day must be multiplied by 
three and a half. The number of paupers on the books in 
England and Wales on Ladyday, 1871, was 1,081,926. Multi- 
j)lying this by three and a half, it gives 3,786,741 paupers 
as applying for relief in England and Wale^ during the 
year 1871. In addition to these there are large numbers in 
a state of destitution who never apply to the parish. They 
get aid from other sources,* or they starve rather than ask 
for relief. If we estimate these at half a million, added 
to the others it gives us over 4,000,000 persons, out of a 
population of 22,000,000, who during the course of the year 
are in a state of pauperism; or nearly one in five of the 
entire population of the country. That this deplorable 
state of things should exist in a small country like ours — 

* Tho Oxford Anti-Mendicity Society has in some years relieved aa 
many as 11,000 destitute tramps ; in 1872 rather more than 4,000. The 
annual report for 1875 of the Reformatory and Refuge Union, states 
that the total number of inmates for that year was 38,400, of whom 3,540 
were boys on board of thirteen training ships at various points of the coast* 
1'lie Marine Society's Training Ships have trained and sent to sea, since 
the foundation of this charitable corporation, no less than 57,943 boys, 
of whom the greater number, at the time of their admittance, were of the 
utterly destitute class. 
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receiving one-third of the entire commerce of the world — is 
a most humiliating fact. We boast of our Christianity, we 
pride ourselves on our civilization, we are perpetually com- 
plimenting ourselves upon the industry of our population ; 
and yet, with all this, and with the wealth of the world 
pouring in upon us, we have a pauperism and demoraliza- 
tion that make us a bye-word among the nations of the earth.* 

The shocking contrast of the condition of the inhabitants of 
London adduced from the state of their dwellings, brings to 
light an amount of wretchedness perfectly appalling, and 
suggests the existence of numerous poor people, housed in- 
finitely worse than those shut up in the workhouses. On this 
subject, the Hour, a valuable London newsj)aper, makes the 
following remarks : — 

" Rich London, ever growing richer, drives, rides, and walks 
down the spacious thoroughfares which have been constmcted 
for its convenience, and has no thought for the teeming foetid 
alleys which lie within a few yards, on the right, or on the 
left, of the trim street. But if our readers will only take the 
trouble to turn a few paces from their ordinary route ; if our 
legislators, in lieu of walking down Victoria Street to the 
House, will take the parallel route of Great Peter Street, and 
take the trouble of inspecting for themselves the wretched 
courts which lead out of this street; if our barristers will 
walk through the maze of courts separating the Strand from 
Lincoln's Inn Fields ; if our City men will look carefully behind 
the houses in Fetter Lane ; if — ^but we might multiply our in- 
stances ad infinitum — if, in short, any one of us, in his daily 
walk through London, chooses to use his own eyes, he will see 
scores of houses, teeming with a vast population, with scarcely 
a single requisite for human habitation." 

In some of the great provincial towns, the condition of the 
greater part of their inhabitants must even be more wretched 
than that of the poor people of London. 

According to Dr. Begg, there are in the city of Glasgow 
30,000 dwellings, containing 100,000 persons, each such 

♦ The author of " Studies of Man," a Japanese, frankly tells us that 
our poor, for wretchedness, surpass all his experience has told him of 
human misery. 
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dwelling consisting of but one room, and in many cases 
windowless. 

The density of population in Liverpool is double that of 
London : 30,000 families in it, or 150,000 people, reside in 
single rooms, of which 15,000 are cellars, often filthy, dark, 
and badly, if at all, drained. 

To complete the picture of misery, it is only necessary to 
remember the wretchedness of the rural districts, and then we 
have a scene sad indeed to contemplate. The Tivfua correspon- 
dent, writing from Ipswich on the 25 th May, 1874, describes 
some of the cottages inhabited by the poor agiicultural la- 
bourers. At Metfield he saw two cottages with one bedroom 
each, and nine sleepers in each. At Beddingfield a cottage 
with one bedroom, and still nine sleepers. At WorlingworUi 
two cottages with one bedroom each, and eight sleepers to 
each room. At Maypole Green a cottage with one bedroom, 
for the accommodation of a man and his wife, two lads, four 
girls, and one child. At Brundish a cottage, tenanted by 
James Burgess, who for thirty -six years served as horee driver 
on one and the same farm. The bedroom of this cottage was 
twelve or thirteen feet square, with four beds on the floor that 
nearly touched each other, in which slept the labourer and his 
wife, a daughter aged twenty-four, a son aged twenty-one, 
another son nineteen, a boy fourteen, and a girl of seven I Dr. 
Hunter s report furnishes the following picture : — 

" Under the thatch-covered roof of a single roomed cottage, 
in a loft ten feet square, three beds contained ten people ; there 
were no curtains or divisions of any kind. One bed held the 
father, mother, and infant son ; the centre bod was occupied 
by three daughters, of whom two were upwards of twenty 
years of age ; and in the third bed lay the four sons, aged re- 
spectively seventeen, fifteen, fourteen, and ten." 

There is another picture, drawn by the pen of a clergyman, 
who signed himself " S. G. O.," in the Tivies newsimper : — " In 
a room thirteen feet square, there were three beds. On the 
first bed lay the mother, a widow, dying of consumption ; on 
the second, two unmarried daughters, eighteen and twelve 
years of age ; on the third, a young married couple, whom I 
myself had married two days before." 

Concerning the origin of so much wretchedness amongst 
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the agricultural population, and amongst the people in gene- 
ral, Professor F. W. Newman said, at a meeting of farm la- 
bourers held at Wellington, Somersetshire, Oct. 20th, 1874 : — 
" Pauperism has prevailed in England since the reign of Henry 
VIII., when landlords succeeded in turning themselves into 
land-owners. Some people think the Poor Law a natuml 
state of things, and one made out of compassion for the 
labourer. It is no such thing. It was originally made as a 
police provision. So many people were turned adrift from 
the land at this period that Parliament tried to protect the 
community from those who, in the language of the time, were 
called * sturdy beggars/ Then began the agrarian movements 
which are familiar to students of history. The villeins rose 
up against the great lords in various parts of England, and 
after many struggles were conquered, and hung up by the score 
— sometimes by the hundred — to terrify the peasants for the 
future. It was by conquest. in this way that the landlords 
became landowners, and were able to secure increasing rentals 
by competition for their farms. From this cause is to be 
traced the pauperism which now disgraces us." 

Mr. William' Gibson Ward, an able writer on the land ques- 
tion, says : — " Pauperism is one of the greatest stains in the 
history of England. It is the crime of landed aristocrats. A 
selfish land tenure, in contempt of justice and violation of natural 
rights, is at the roots of pauperism. Pauperism is not from 
God. It is created by human selfishness, and perpetuated by 
gross monopoly. The exclusion of men, willing to work, from 
the soil, from their share of nature's bounty, has involved the 
overcrowding of our towns, the death-like struggle of our 
artizans and labourers with grasping capitalists, and the 
pauperism of our labouring husbandmen, and the wholesale 
emigration of our most useful toilers." 

In order to substantiate this view of the origin of so much 
pauperism in England, Mr. William Gibson Ward quotes the 
following from the pen of Mr. Sidney Smith : — 

" The parish of Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire, was en- 
tirely occupied by two large farmers. Fei-tile, populous, within 
forty miles of the metropolis, its cultivators, notwithstanding^ 
fell behind. There were 139 inhabitants in the parish, but 
only two had an inch of the soil. Was not this civilization 
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run mad ? Was it not a glaring and staring evidence of the 
monstrous abuse of the principle of private property, that only 
one man out of sixty-nine tillers of the ground should have 
exclusive occupation of the earth, which God made common 
to all, and the appropriation of which can only be palliated 
upon the clearest proof of public advantage ? What was the 
consequence of this heau ideal of politico-economical arrange- 
ment ? Simply this; out of 139 inhabitants, 119 were 
paupers. The land monopolists became bankrupt, the parson 
got no tithes, the landlords' acres were in rapid course of being 
eaten up with rates, and the whole property of the parish, 
being unable to feed the inhabitants, a rate in aid had to be 
levied on the neighbouring parishes, which were rapidly de- 
generating into the same state. The Labourers' Friend Society 
came to the rescue. They leased the land at a fair rent. They 
parcelled it out among the very worst class of persons upon 
whose habits to hazard the result of such an experiment. 
Some got five, some ten acres, according to the size of their 
families ; and what was the efiect ? At the end of four years 
the number of paupers had diminished from 119 to five, and 
these were persons disabled from old age or disease; these 
paupers afiorded to pay a rate in aid of the neighbouring 
parishes ; and it was found that every one of them was in a 
state of independence and comfort; each had a cow, many 
two or three, to which some added a horse, others some oxen 
ready for the market, and all had pigs, and poultry in abund- 
ance." 

Mr. Ward further quotes the following from a letter by the 
Rev. H. P. Jestin, rector of the said parLsh : — " For the previous 
ten years the poor-rates were 30s. in the pound, and that 
amount brought the parish to wreck. The gates were removed 
from the fields, the hedges allowed to be broken down, and the 
land thrown out of cultivation, that it should not be rated. 
Previously the land was let at 13s. an acre, the landlord 
guaranteeing a maximum amount of rates. Then it happened 
that when the tenant went to the rent audit, he had to carry a 
lot of money away, instead of leaving any. Of course an end of 
such a state^ of things soon came. The landlord was without 
rent, and the parson without tithe, and the farmers bankrupt 
and gone ; then, when the monopoly system had brought all to 
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a chaos, the remedy came. The paupers had to rescue the land 
from barreimess, the landlord and parson from ruin, and re- 
deem themselvea And nobly they did it all. The land was 
divided up amongst them; not at 13s. an acre though — the 
price the farmers paid — but at 26s., just double ! However, 
even at once the rates went down from thirty shillings to three 
shillings! The parson got his tithes and the landlord his 
rent, and the public food, the produce of the land. For ten 
years after not a single pauper raised to independence com- 
mitted any offence to bring him before a magistrate. They 
became at once from paupers, decent people, tax payers, law- 
abiding men. And," the clergyman wrote, " there is not a 
ragged, ill-dressed person in the parish." 

Were all the sufferings and misery that afflict the great 
number of poor laid open to our view,* like the ragged gar- 
ments they wear, and the wretched dwellings they inhabit ; 
were we actual spectators of their agonies, when they fall 
victims to death by starvation (of which the metropolitan 
district of London counted in 1874 no fewer than 107 1 cases), 

* ** A full knowledge of the misery existing around us would make life 
in a modem city unendurable.*'— Dai7i/ NewSf Jan. 1st., 1875. 

t The Times newspaper, in publishing on the 26th August, 1874, a com- 
mentary article on this statistical subject, writes : — '^ It is difficult to con- 
ceive a statement of a more shocking character, or one which would a£ford 
a better basis for harangues upon the cruelty of civilization, or upon the 
vastness of the gulf which separates the rich from the poor." 

The following is one of the cases of death by starvation, so common in 
the great and wealthy city of London : — At the inquest hold by Mr. 
Humphreys, relative to the death of Ellen Amro, aged thirty-seven. 
Police-constable 22 H deposed that at midnight on Sunday, August 15th, 
1875, he found the deceased lying upon the pavement in Wentworth-street, 
Whitechapel. She was helpless, but able to give her name and age. She 
said she had not a relative in the world, nor had she any home. She slept 
in passages and doorways. Her clothes were one mass of rags, and her 
bones appeared to be protruding through tlie skin. The smell was over- 
powering. Witness had been in the force fifteen years, but had never 
found anything like it, even in a decomposed body. He obtained a 
stretcher and conveyed her to the infirmary. Dr. Champueys, who made 
the post-mortem examination, stated that the body was fearfully emaciated, 
showing that the deceased had suffered long privations. The cause of 
death was want of food. The coroner said it was one of those sad cases 
that so frequently came under his notice in the East End. Deceased 
had no one to care for her, whether she lived or died. 
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our sympathy and charity would at once be raised to such a 
degree that we would immediately devise means for the speedy 
alleviation of the evil. 

It cannot be denied that much charity is exercised in the 
relief of the poor, that an immense number of them are sup- 
ported by poor-rates, in almshouses and hospitals ; * but the 
social reformer looks on all these remedies as being inefficient 
to grapple with the great amount of open and hidden poverty^ 
and he is bold enough to assert that if the great number of 
poor now confined in workhouses and other charitable institu- 
tions were let loose upon society, and if their number were 
further increased by the number of those who bear poverty 
in silence and resignation at their own homes, their conjoint 
presence would probably multiply by tenfold the poverty- 
stricken aspect of the populations of our large towns, and 
bring most effectually into disrepute the vaunte<i civilization 
of our times. 

Modem society hides its plague-spots, but the social reformer 
traces them to their hiding-places, and uncovers them in their 
hideousness. He lays open the social imperfections, and points 
out the vicissitudes that escape the observation of indifferent 
or prejudiced lookers-on. He sees in the haggard faces, in the 
emaciated frames, in the shrunk stature of the greater part of 
the lower classes of society, and especially of the population 
of large cities, a degenerate state of the human race, greatly 
resulting from the evils of poverty ; and he becomes the more 
impatient for a radical change, as by the extinction of pauper- 
ism a sudden regeneration of the race would be effected. Tlie 
hollow cheek, the pallid complexion, the flabby muscle, would 
soon disappear, and the aspect and look of the common people 
would again present a striking picture of health and strength. 

* Mr. Fairlie Clark writes in Macfn,iUan^8 Magazine : — '* The number 
of free hoapitftlB and diflpensaries in the metropolis is just over 100, and 
the applicants who annually apply to them for relief cannot be estimated 
at less than 800,000 ; in all probability they are nearer 1,000,000. But 
these figures do not represent the total number of the sick poor. When 
the country is prosperous, it is surely very serious, if not alarming, to 
find so lai^e a proportion of the lower class making no provision for 
themselves in anticipation of the time of sickness." 
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Chapter II. — Prostitution. 

IF poverty is for the most part a hidden sore ''of modem 
society, prostitution is decidedly its open cancer. Impu- 
dent prostitutes parade the streets of modem cities in thou- 
sands.^ They would, however, scarcely be recognized as such, 
were it not for their importunate solicitations ; for in matter 
of dress they equal the best-dressed ladies of the middle 
and upper classes of society, and conform to the latest 
fashions. The min effected by prostitution is lamentable. 
The healthiest constitutions are in numberless cases under- 
mined by the venereal disease propagated through prosti- 
tution; frequent and easy opportunities are by this vice 
offered to theft, robbery, and even murder in the haunts into 
which it allures its victims. But most appalling of all the 
evil consequences of prostitution is the moral degradation of 
the young and mostly beautiful persons who, for the sake of 
gain, and in order to avoid the hardships of honest labour, 
resort to this infamous trade, which, in a very short time, 
destroys their beauty, undermines their health by a loathsome 
disease, annihilates their power of conception, and in many 
cases only serves to enrich the keepers of brothels, or swell the 
profits of other traders f in human flesh, who entice innocent 
young women, and even girls under age, into the infamous 
dens of vice and crime, reared and supported by prostitution. 
This great social evil is by some considered a vice that takes 
its origin in the general depravity of the human race ; others 
describe it as a ready and easy means for the satisfaction of 
the sexual instinct, in case other legitimate means should not 
be procurable, especially on the part of men; and in this 
latter instance it has even in this country been regarded as 
a legitimate trade, or an evil that must be tolerated, for fear 

* The late Bishop of Oxford estimated the number of prostitutes in 
London at 80,000 ; the magistrate Colquhoun at 50,000. These figures 
lead to the following curious inference. If each of only 20,000 prosti- 
tutes obtains but one customer per week, 1,000,000 cases of prostitution 
must take place in the course of the year. 

t ** St John describes the spiritual Babylon as the mother of harlots 
and abominations of the earth, and represents her ruin as lamentable, 
especially to the merchanUy who traffic with her in many beautiful and 
desirable articles, but above all in * souls of men.' '*— John Ruskin. 
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sents, in consideration of the great pain the woman had to 
endure, and the danger she had to pass. How terrible is, 
on the other hand, the spectacle disclosed to our view by the 
fact that there is registered in England the annual number 
of 42,000 births of illegitimate children ; and one shudders in 
thinking of the feelings of anguish the poor unmarried women 
undergo during the time of pregnancy, the attempts of con- 
cealuient they make, and the means many of them prepare 
for the destruction of their offspring and their own lives, — 
which at last, too often, culminate in tragedies of the most 
teiTible kind, like the following infanticide and suicide, com- 
mitted in the year 1856, at No. 5, Belinda Cottages, Canonbury 
Sc^uarc, Islington, by Mary Ann Gerard, twenty-one years of age, 
who had for some short time been in the service of Mr. J. 
E. and Mrs. Williams, at the above-mentioned address, where 
not the slightest suspicion was excited that she was enceinte. 
One evening, according to her usual custom, she went upstairs 
to dress, but being a much longer time than was considered 
necessary, she was called by one of the family, who received 
her answer that she would be down presently. Not making 
her appearance another messenger was sent up, and found the 
door fastened. The family became alarmed, and had the door 
forced open, when a frightful spectacle met the view. A 
newly-born infant, of which she had recently been delivered, 
was found with its head nearly severed from the body, while 
the unfortunate mother lay extended in a pool of blood, and 
lifeless. 

The following case of child exposure is both strange and 
painful ; resulting in the death of the child, and putting the 
life of the mother into great peril. On the 1st October, 
1873, a farmer s daughter, twenty-three years of age, was put 
under police surveillance at Truro. She lived with her family 
near Chakewater, and, unknown to her relatives, was on the 
eve of confinement when she left the house. Her state being 
suspected, protracted search for her was made, but without 
avail. Meanwhile, the girl went to the neighbouring planta- 
tion, and there gave birth to an infant, remaining in the wood 
all that day and next night alone, without food or drink; when 
she walked six miles to the house of an old nurse of her 
family, at Truro. There she was found; and on being interro- 
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gated, admitted the facts, adding that the infant was still- 
bom, and would be found in the plantation, covered with leaves. 
The body was found, but, unhappily, at the coroners inquest, 
the medical man declared, unhesitatingly, that it had lived inde- 
pendently, and had died from neglect and exposure. The night 
the girl was in the woods was cold and stormy, and that she 
survived was indeed marvellous. 

The frequency of child murder in London is a well known 
fact. At an inquest held at the Coroner's Court, St. Pancras, on 
the body of an unknown female child, which was pronounced 
to have been wilfully murdered, the coroner said that there 
were three such cases every week throughout the year (or 156 
annually). A juryman said the English were getting as bad 
as the Chinese, who murdered their children and threw the 
bodies into the roada 

Not less, and in many cases even more, intense is the feeling 
of shame the parents of the unhappy woman undergo when 
she is delivered of an illegitimate child. All these evils, all 
these feelings and apprehensions of approbrium and shame, the 
social reformer sees suddenly changed into joy and honour by 
a true and humanitarian organization of society. He also 
anticipates the time when, by abetter regulation of sexual inter- 
course, a stop will be put to what is called unnatural offences.* 

In leaving the subjects of prostitution, celibacy, abortion, 
concealment of childbirth, and infanticide, the author would re- 
mark, moreover, tliat, owing to a conventional shyness of most 
people to speak about sexual relations and functions, these 
important matters have been left without any serious inves- 
tigation on the part of physiologists, lawyers, legislators, 
and even social reformers. 

♦ During the three years 1869-60-61, no fewer than forty-one per- 
sons were, in England, sentenced to death for sodomy ; but capital 
punishment being in every case commuted into penal servitude of long 
duration, none of these criminals were executed. 



Cha?te2 it. — Matbihojct. 

~ TL* li-r :f i^Tr.r-A-T i- ^ wrrjLzt i* & =.:c*3'^''3S oC'Qtndiction to ill 
•J- : :v:_:-!: l'.T- ^' :lr :.. ilrn: » rll, ii.-i T-.- aII ihe ciT^rience through 
wl:,::. li ^i^ Triz-r.ilr* Lire r*«-n ii-.'^lj acd p«iiifally wwked out. 
>lirr.A^-c li ^Ir . zly ^Tii^ I* oixi:M: kiLv-Ts to OCT Uv. There lenuun no 
ii-^-il al^Ttri, cx:ir: : lit I >rr=*± .i cverr Li'^ic;.' — JoKS Stta&t Mill. 

IT will rea^illy l^ a-imit^ei that the present state of restrie- 
tive uni jD of the aexrs -jnier the matiimonial law is pro- 
du?iive. not oiJy .if tL-> in.:*>i ouira^-ous acts of ill-treatment 
husi.Aii-is ani wivtrs indict uj-n each i;»iher. l-ut also that it is 
the fre^iuent cause •>!' LLur^irriarjd suicides^ and that not rarely 
the iLJi'-i-ei^t chii ircH *A these unhappy matrimonial alliances 
are cnj^Hy imu^'.'lat'e'i in tl.e destruction of a condition of life 
in which luiy. raje. ai^ i despair, arising tTV»m an unnatural and 
furred uiii.n oi* iLtr r^^xe^, tn:ak their l<>nds by murder and 
suicid*:. Thus \i O'lue- that criminal statistics reveal the sad 
fact, that of all kinds uf capital crimes wife murders are the 
most numerous. In the year tn-linj: the 20th September, 1872, 
out of the t'jtal numl'er of f -urteen capital sentences carried 
mU) execution, ten were for the munler by men of their wives 
and of women with whom they had cohabited. Of the whole 
numlxrr of twenty munlers of which the perj>etrators, being 
pers^^ns of tlie male sex. were convicted, twelve were crimes of 
the kind descriljtrd. In nine of the cases the victims were 
married woiuen. In only three of the cases does infidelity, or 
the suspicion of it, api)t'ar to have cc»me into play. One of 
the murderers had f«mrteen children by the wife whom he 
destroyed on quarrelling' with her about his dinner; and most 
of the offenders had passed the period of life in which strong 
pahhion.s are ordinarily looked for, their ages being respectively, 
ir*, 42, r.8, fjO, 28, 43,'^34, 50, 38, 31, 67, 3l>. 

True it is that divorce may be obtained and that voluntary 
wiparation uiay take place ; but, in the fii-st case, cruelty must 
have lK;en j>ractis.:d to a dangerous degree, and, in the second 
in tanre, the sad prospects of leaving children behind, of the 
dinieulty or even imi>obMbility of finding another home,* and 

* On January 20tli, 1H75, Winifred Green, a middle-aged woman, was 
c\iMV,^'A at l-M'inih«;th policc-(X>\irt with attempting to commit suicide by 
jiiifil;in« int^i tJjo Grand Surrey Canal. Police-constable 81 stated that 
ft iii'j/r l>i;Jonging to lier was found near the canal, and tied to it waa a 
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of obtaining a livelihood, are generally so great that in many 
cases voluntary separation is very difficult to be resorted to, 
especially by the lower classes of society. It is, however, well 
known that nevertheless numerous voluntary separations take 
place.* Taking these into account, and adding to them another 
numerous class, who do not separate, but live together a so- 
called dog-and-cat life, frequently breaking out in quarrels, 
fights, wife-beating, murderous assaults, and smashing of furni- 
ture, and in furthermore augmenting this fearful amount of 
unhappiness and misery by the great multitude of those who 
live in a state of indifference to each other, and also counting 
those who bear the conjugal yoke with resignation, meekly 
submitting to the fate of being unnoticed, uncherished, and 
unloved, — considering all these anomalies of married life, the 
social reformer comes to the conclusion, that the present union 
of the sexes in matrimony is, in a great many instances, a 
most unnatural alliance; and he is confident that if an investi- 
gation were made, and married people could be induced to tell 
the real tnith of the happiness, or unhappiness, the conjugal 
tie confers upon them, the whole institution of matrimony 
would be found to have, hidden in its secrecy and seclusion, an 
amount of evil of the most oppressive, inhuman, and tyrannical 
kind, and that it might be, without the least exaggeration, 
designated the occult cancer of socicty.f It is, however, some 

black -bordered envelope with the following words written upon it: — 
** Divorced wife of George William Green, * Princess of Wales,* South- 
street, Walworth. No home." 

♦ " So many husbands have run away from their wives in the parish of 
St. Giles, Camberwell, that the Guardians have felt called upon to offer a 
reward for the apprehension of the absentees, or for such information as 
might lead to their capture. The practice was for some time growing into 
a formidable evil, but it seems to have culminated in a stampede, twenty 
deserters being now outlawed (m this account." — l)a\}\j News, Nov. 4, 1874. 

In 1876 the School-Board of London issued the fallowing return of cases 
of wife desertion for tlie year :— City, 7 ; Chelsea, 39 ; Finsbury, 48 ; 
Greenwich, 100 ; Hackney, 39 ; Lambeth, 57 ; Marylebono, 52 ; South- 
wark, 48 ; Westminster, 32. Total, 422. 

t ** Tlie sufferings, immoralities, evils of all sorts, produced in innumer- 
able cases by the subjection of individual women to individual men, are 
far too terrible to be overlooked. . . . The family is a school of despotisTii, 
in which the virtues of despotism, but also its viccH, aic largely nourished." 
— John Stuart Mill. 
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consolation, that not a few escape this trap of misery by happy 
unions, concluded under naturally favourable circumstances: 
when characters agree, when sexual desires are not carried to 
excess, and wealth administers to the other comforts of life. It 
is also satisfactory to know that many avoid the miseries of 
married life by living in voluntary sexual unions without en- 
joying the sanction of matrimonial laws or religious rites; and 
unions of this kind have frequently proved more lasting and 
more peaceful than those contracted in legal marriage, for the 
simple reason that voluntary unions preserve to both parties 
the freedom of separating from each other, — a circumstance 
greatly conformable to the sacred principle of liberty which all 
men and women should equally enjoy. Knowing that each 
party po&sesses this liberty (which, however, in the present 
state of society is encumbered with many trammels), they will 
be mutually more forbearing; and should one of the conjugal 
partners be excessively enamoured in the other, without 
enjoying an equally intense reciprocating attention, that 
partner will employ all the arts and means love can devise, to 
retain the object of happiness ; a proceeding which in indis- 
soluble marriage union would probably be neglected, as the 
object of love is constrained to abide with the partner. 

The present unhappy state of matrimonial alliances has 
occupied the thoughts of many deep-thinking men; and 
nothing is in tliis respect more correct than the saying of 
a celebrated French ecclesiastic, that our sexual unions are 
either love without marriage, or marriage without love. 



Chapter V. — The Private Home. 

CLOSELY connected with the matrimonial state is the 
private home, or isolated abode of man and wife with 
or without children. Li the case of man and wife occupying 
the private home without children, their separation from society 
very often degenerates into a state of seclusion, which, lacking 
the cheerful company of young children, and sharing the 
common fate of growing indifference between the sexes iu 
married life, finally ends in a state of mutual aversion and 
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bitter moroseness. Having at last reached that ultimate state of 
unhappiness, the matrimonial partners cease to be bed-fellows, 
occupy separate bedrooms, and shun each others company. 
AVhen life in the domestic home has finally arrived at separa- 
tion from cohabitation within the small circle of a secluded 
dwelling, it becomes pregnant with scenes of violence, insanity, 
murder, and suicide. 

The private home which is filled with a numerous progeny is 
not seldom fraught with all the elements of discord leading to 
tyranny exercised by parents over their children, or even by 
grown-up sons and daughters* over their parents ; to disagree- 
ment, hatred, and murder in the bosom of the family ; f to 
unnatural sexual intercourse, incited by the close proximity of 
the children of both sexes, who very often promiscuously occupy 
the same rooms and beds. That this danger of the isolated 
home is by no means exaggerated is proved from the following 
painful facts, which the Echjo newspaper introduced to the 
public with these words : — " There are some stories too horrible 
for comment, yet which it is the imperative duty of the press 
to publish, lest wealthy Englishmen should, in the pleasant 
platitudes which surround them, forget that such offences defile 
the land. Thomas Young, in the employ, as a labourer, of Mr. 
James Coles, of Holwell, Wimborne, was summoned for com- 
mitting a nuisance by sleeping in a room unfit for human 
habitation, on a filthy bed of rags and chafi*, together with a 
grown-up son and daugliter. A Mr. Bell, relieving-officer, 
deposed that the girl, about eighteen years of age, had three 

♦ " Shocking Outrage by a Girl on her Father. — At Halifax, on 
Monday, September 23rd, 1873, Annie Costello, aged twenty, a mill 
hand, made a savage attack upon her father, Andi-ew Costollo, eighty-six 
years of age, with a rolling-pin, striking him on the head. The following 
day she knocked him down, and, catching him by the tongue, pulled it 
«o violently that it was torn out at the root on one side. The old man 
was taken to the workhouse, where lockjaw supervened, and he died the 
next day. The cause of the assault was a quarrel about domestic affairs." 

t On the 11th September, 1874, Mr. George R. Jesse, of Holly Bank, 
Hanbury, Macclesfield,* addressed this question to the English people : 
**Are we civilized? A certain ancient people (the Athenians) had no 
punishment for parricide, as even the possibility was not contemplated 
(by Solon). How many murders of parents, sisters, and children, etc., 
happen here ? " 
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children of incestuous bii-th, and described the scene. He said : 
* The stench was so bad that when I got out of the house I 
was sick. The bed smelt dreadfully. There was only one 
blanket, and that was in a di-eadful state.' " 

Another extraordinary case of destitution and depravity has, 
according to the Wdls Journal of Maich 25th, 1875, recently 
come to light at a place called Shurton, near Stogursey, a 
parish a few miles distant from Bridge water. John Coles, or 
" Jeny Jack " — a name by which he was commonly called — 
who is the chief subject of these remarks, was an aged labourer, 
and for some years past had lived in a cottage in the village 
mentioned above. His wife had died long since, and cohabit- 
ing with him was his daughter, who, as the result, has borne 
him three children. As the family were destitute of suitable 
sleeping accommodation, they had been accustomed to lie 
down all together on a heap of straw, with no article of bed- 
clothes to cover them, except some old matting which had 
been washed ashore by the sea. The children have frequently 
been seen running about quite naked ; sometimes they have 
worn old bags which had been sewn up for the purpose. Not 
long since an order was made for evicting the wretched family 
from their misemble abode. Probably this preyed on the 
old man's mind, and before the law could take its coui'se he 
died. That his death was unexpected seems likely from the 
fact that his daughter, who had left him alive on the 1st 
inst., found him dead on her return. On the Wednesday 
after, the body was removed to Stogursey, when it was found 
that both ears of the corjDse had been eaten off by rats. A 
jury was summoned, and an inquest held, but the daughter, 
who was the principal witness, being pregnant, was unable 
to attend, and it was therefore adjourned to Friday last, 
when a verdict was returned, according to the medical evidence, 
that the deceased died from natural causes. During the last 
week the daughter was confined, making the fourth illegiti- 
mate child. Soon after the old man's death the woman and 
her children were taken to the Williton Union Workhouse, 
whore they were found to be suffering from a skin disease, and 
their clothes were full of vermin." 

The social reformer condemns the private home, not only for 
giving oppoitunities to serious crimes and disgusting vices, but 
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chiefly for being a means of withdrawing men, women, and 
children from their natural sphere of social intercourse. The 
private home and free social intercourse are natural enemies 
to each other. One tends to exclude the other. The peculiar 
home which harbours the children of modem civilization is 
an isolated nursery of individual peculiarities, ideas, and pre- 
judices, religious and UTcligious proclivities, which the heads 
of families impress upon their children with parental author- 
ity, and by which their character is very often moulded in a 
manner that disqualifies them to enter society with that ease 
and confidence acquired in a perpetual intercourse with all 
the membera of the community. The peculiarities and pro- 
pensities of character so formed are, moreover, the principal 
cause of unhappy marriages. 

The wrong inflicted upon children of all ages by being con- 
fined in the private home for the greater part of their life, 
is of a most serious and tyrannical nature, for it deprives 
them of that infinite and rapturous joy which they invariably 
experience in the company of other children, and in the par- 
ticipation of their enjoyments. The confinement of children 
in the select homes, especially of rich families, and in many 
of the poorer classes of society, is excused on the gi'ound tliat 
they must be prevented from becoming contaminated with the 
bad manners and bad behaviour of other children. The plea 
of possible contamination is puerile, for selection of good and 
well-behaved companions and play-fellows amongst the chil- 
dren of all classes of society, ofiers itself on all sides, but is 
not patronised, by reason of the diflBiculties by which the spirit 
of exclusiveness and seclusiveness of the private home bars 
the way to more extended intercourse between the childi'en of 
various families. Juvenile circles including both children of 
the rich and the i)Oor united in one common bond of fellowship , 
are altogether an utter impossibility in England, but have some 
germ of existence on the Continent, where the national schools 
are visited by the children of both rich and poor, and where 
they sit side by side on the same benches, and intermingle 
freely and cordially during play hours, and participate joyfully 
in all juvenile games and recreations. 

The influence of confinement in the separate home, and the 
want of social intercourse, is strikingly observable in the look 
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and deportment of the children of the rich. Not a smile, not 
a laugh, escapes their rosy lips, and their beautiful features re- 
main placid and immovable, like dolls' faces or lifeless images; 
slovenly they walk along, led by the grasping hand of a parent 
or tutor for fear they might be attracted into the circle of 
playing children formed from the ranks of the poor. Having 
been confined in the nurseries and petty schoolrooms of the 
parental home, they have not learned to participate to the 
fullest extent in the frolic gambols, to join in the merry juvenile 
ditties and rhymes, to whirl around in the ring formed by many 
joyous children, to dress in grotesque mummery; and being 
deprived of these and similar enjoyments, they betray their 
reticence, they show looks of amazement and often of envy 
when they see other children indulging in rapturous joy 
derived from various juvenile sports and games which the 
free and unconstrained association amongst children is sure to 
invent and carry out with one common consent and enjoyment. 

Who amongst all those who have attained a mature age does 
not recollect the great pleasures of companionship, when a 
child, amongst children, schoolfellows, and playmates, and, when 
a youth, amongst those of the same age ? 

All these natural enjoyments are to a great extent subdued 
and interfered with by the peculiar home ; but social reformers 
can with certainty anticipate an organization of the com- 
munity, in which each child will have many playmates, each 
youth many companions, and each grown-u]> man and woman 
many associates and friends. The present system of home ex- 
clusiveness — which in large towns is even so great that it has 
given rise to the comical saying, " Number 3 does not know 
what Number 4 is about " — will be relaxed ; children will be 
liberated from the tyrannical and arbitrary treatment and 
shameful neglect they often experience on the part of their 
parents, brothers, sisters, governesses, tutors, servants and re- 
latives; and husbands and wives who now live in unhappiness 
under the shelter of secluded domesticity, will find induce- 
ments held out to them, by which they will be drawn from 
their unhappy retreats into the joyous circle of public com- 
pany, and will thus become restored to public enjoyment which 
will i)revent private vice. 
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Chapter VI. — Money. 

'* A ciirso on him who found the ore ! 
A curse on him who digg*d the store ! 
A curse on him who did refine it ! 
A curse on him who first did coin it ! " 



COWLY. 



The Walworth Murders of the 31st July, 1860. — To obtain pos- 
session of £100 from an insurance office, William Youngman did not 
hesitate to involve in one fearful massacre four persons : one parent, two 
brothers, and a young female. 

A LTHOUGH it is universally acknowledged that money is 
-^ the root of all evil, still, no attempts have been made for 
removing this universal cause of wrong, and extirpating this 
poisonous root. On the contrary, the general public, and even 
the enlightened political economist, consider the use of money 
as necessary an element for man's existence as the air they 
breathe, the food they eat, and the water they drink. But 
such are not the notions of the advanced social reformer, for 
he can clearly conceive a social state in which there shall not 
exist any money, or monetary standard ; and seeing this possi- 
bility, he has a more lucid perception of the evils arising from 
its existence. 

The total absence of money would, in the fii-st instance, root 
out the infamous vice of prostitution ; it would almost entirely 
extinguish theft, fraud, and embezzlement ; and it would be 
a sure means of greatly diminishing the number of those 
murders that are committed for the sake of robbery and 
plunder; for of all the objects coveted by the robber and 
murderer, money is always first searched for, because it is 
easiest to hide and to dispose of, and thus furnishes the thief, 
robber, and murderer an easy means of escape and conceal- 
ment. 

The possession of money is, moreover, a fertile source of 
dissipation, drunkenness, and gluttony; and in cases of inherit- 
ance, where great riches are transmitted in the shape of money, 
it is generally found, that a spendthrift son often squanders in 
the most reckless and vicious manner the coin so laboriously 
collected by his father ; a course of proceeding which the law 
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of primogeniture checks in those heirs who inherit landed pro- 
perty, by assigning to them solely a life-interest in the estate. 
But as personal estate, and money inherited, cannot, by tlio 
very nature of its insecurity and transmutability, be made an 
object of interminable transmission from heir to heir under 
the protection of the law of primogeniture, the disintegration of 
large fortunes by prodigal and debauched heirs runs its rapid 
and fatal course, ruining not only the principal actor of 
debauchery and dissipation, but often his whole family rela- 
tives, and many others whom he draws into his mad and 
vicious career. 

Besides these direct evils engendered by the existence of 
money, the social reformer ls anxious to call attention to others 
of a more indirect and subtle nature, the effect of which he 
considers to be still more detrimental to the welfare of certain 
classes of the community than those arising from the direct 
influence of money. 

By the possession of money, large numbers of people are 
enabled to withdraw themselves from the active pursuits of 
life, to elude the sting and bane of labour and its hardships ; 
and, in doing so, they cast the burdens of both mental and 
bodily work upon others who had not the good fortune of 
being bom rich, of inheriting large sums of money, or of 
rapidly becoming rich through successful speculations, and 
retiring prematurely, and in the full vigour of life, from the 
field of activity and useful occupation into the retreats of 
inutility and idleness. Money thus spent by those who do 
not work, but live upon their incomes from landed estates, or 
from the interest of capital * invested, becomes often a means 

* The right of money to increase by interest, is in itself disputed by 
many authorities. Aristotle declares that "money is properly only a 
medium of exchange for labour, and tliat it has no right or claim to 
increase except by passing directly through some form of labour." It is 
tlirice condemned by the law of Moses, and absolutely forbidden by that 
legislator between Jew and Jew. It is denounced by Mohamme<l in the 
third and thii-tieth chapters of the Koran. The ancient Roman Republic 
forbade it in the 411th year of the city of Rome. When, in the reign of 
Elizabeth and Heiury VIII. , edicts were issued legalizing a ten per cent, 
usury, the Protestant l)i8hoi)s who sat in the House of Peers branded 
them as " mortal sins." 

Martin Luther condemns usury in these words : — ** 1^^ a simple 
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of disguising a state of serfdom to which certain classes of 
the population are now subjected, without entertaining the 
least suspicion that, through the subtle and indirect action 
of money, they have been made pitiable slaves. These will, 
on the contrary, think it quite right that the rich should 
make others work, provided they pay them for it. 

The author is, however, of an entirely different opinion, and 
maintains that the comparative exemption of the rich from 
labour is putting a heavy and humiliating yoke of slavery on 
the neck of the working man, and that the so-called free labour 
of the latter is, in reality, only a disguised form of serfdom, from 
which he can only extricate himself, with the most strenuous 
exertions, by work and abstinence. 

In subjecting the present relation between labour and 
capital to a still closer scrutiny, the social refonner finds that 
rents received for land produce serfdom in disguise, and that 
the landowner who takes the rent of £2 an acre, has taken 
the equivalent of £2 worth of the results of labour, to the 
production of which he has not contributed one single day's 
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not imder the disguise of money; for were he to resort to the 
exaction of labour without money payment, everybody would 
cry out that it is serfdom in the real meaning of the word. 

The same view may be taken in all cases in which profits in 
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capitalists by other persons. 

process of reasoning, the pagans of antiquity have calculated that a 
usurer is a fourfold thief and murderer. But we Christians hold hiin 
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chair whilst he should swing on the gallows. Besides the devil, there 
is no greater enemy of mankind upon earth than a usurer. And if high- 
waymen and murderers are put to death upon the wheel and by the 
sword, how much more shall not all usurers be cursed, hunted down, 
and decapitated." 
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Chapter VII.— Inheritance, 



I^HE principle of inheritance is,' in the opinion of the 
author, a sign of the bad organization of society ; for if 
all were properly cared for, if sufficient means for the satis- 
faction of all wants were provided for aU, there would be no 
necessity for inheriting property or money. But as society is 
at present constituted, the fatality of being bom poor is avoided 
by the transmission of wealth by inheritance ; and means thus 
acquired will in most cases not only prove abundant for the 
education of the young heir, but will probably be a powerful 
assistance to him all his life through, from the cradle to the 
grave. The poor man, on the contrary, is placed at a dire dis- 
advantage the very day of his birth, and is afterwards very 
often engaged in a painful struggle for existence all his lifetime, 
though with no other result than of transmitting his poverty 
a>{ an inheritance to his children. And should he even succeed 
in amassing a fortune, the knowledge that he has done so by 
hard lalx)ur, by painful thriftiness, by great risk, and by tor- 
turing apprehensions of loss, will be small consolation and 
bitter irony, if he considers that the wealthy man, who obtained 
his riches by inheritance, did not experience any of those 
troubles, or feel any anxiety, or apprehension of risk and loss 
and ruin ; for if rich in land, his wealth would be secured to 
him and his heirs by the law of entail and primogeniture; and 
if rich in money, he would invest it in land, and have it pro- 
tected by the same feudal law of primogeniture and entail. 



Chapter VIII.— Private Property. 

'' It is owing to the deplorable condition of the working classes, that pro- 
perty has been put into question, whose legitimate title has been criticaUy 
examined, and for whose equitable distribution there will arise frightful 
contentions and bloody battles, if reason, politics, and social charity should 
not be able to solve the probkm in a x>eaceful and satisfactory manner.*' — 
Lamartinb. 

A MAN may possess private property in land, houses, 
factories, warehouses, ships, mines, funds, shares, wares 
and goods, machines, patents, copy-rights, etc. All these van- 
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ous modes of possessing private property are objectionable if 
subjected to a severe investigation witli regard to the behests 
of justice. Property in land must necessarily be limited to a 
certain number of proprietors, for its subdivision cannot be 
carried out beyond a degree which is the last limit to which 
agricultural holdings may be reduced without injuring a good 
mode of husbandry. These limits will always exclude a great 
number of people from becoming landholders ; and the question 
arises, How will those so excluded find occupations that will 
offer to them equivalent advantages in respect of freedom, in- 
dependence, health, and amount of labour required ? 

The possession of land, not only in large estates, but also in 
small holdings, gives to the possessor a monopoly that enables 
him to collect the fruits of the earth with comparative ease 
and little risk of danger and accidents, to perform his labour 
under the most healthy conditions, and often, if he is a peasant 
proprietor, without any arbitrary supervision or interference 
from the part of landlords, bailiffs, managers, masters, or fore- 
men. It is in this respect that the small peasant proprietors 
of France, Belgium, and Germany are regarded with great envy 
by the working classes of other industrial occupations ; for, 
comparing their own condition of life with that of the small 
landholder, they find that their labour is more monotonous, 
not offering that variety which the toiler of the field meets 
with in the change of the seasons and diversity of the crops 
he cultivates and the animals he rears. The mechanic or 
factory operative also finds that his work is more or less 
injurious to health, and that, consequently, he is not so long- 
lived as the husbandman. 

All the ingenuity of the author will be tasked in solving the 
question of the inequality in the distribution of labour, to 
which the private possession of land and its cultivation give 
rise. He has nothing to do with the breaking up of large 
landed estates, for these have been condemned by the ablest 
and most sagacious writers of political economy. He adopts 
without hesitation the radical idea of nationalizing the land ; 
but having brought it into the possession of the nation, he has 
still the far greater difficulty to meet by solving the problem of 
equalizing agricultural and industrial labour so that the one 
shall not enjoy more advantages than the other. 
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Of all the various kinds of private property, none is more 
objectionable than the possession of houses and the exaction 
of rents from the tenants. The injustice perpetrated by this 
species of private property becomes the more revolting when 
rent is received for houses that have been built centuries ago. 
In comparison with landed property, house property is the 
more objectionable of the two ; for the monopoly in land re- 
quires at least a considerable outlay of money in the shape 
of wages to agricultural labourera, and where the proprietor 
cultivates his own ground, for the purchase of agricultural 
implements, for keeping his team of horses or yoke of oxen in 
proper working order, and for repairing the premises and 
appurtenances of his farm homestead ; whilst houses built long 
ago have had their original outlay for the building of the 
same repaid over and over again, and if substantially built, 
which is the case with almost all the older structures in 
English towns and villages, they require very little outlay for 
repairs. These advantages which house property enjoys in 
comparison to landed property, render its monopoly a more 
glaring infraction of justice. 

Private property in mechanical appliances and machinery 
is likewise condemned by social reformers, because it enables 
the owner of them to realize great profits that ought to be 
shared with those who superintend and work his machines, 
set them in motion, clean them, and regulate their movements, 
and who under the name of operatives generally perform 
every kind of factory work. The fortunes realized from this 
kiad of property are immense, but the condition of the factory 
workers has not materially improved since tbe time when these 
labour-saving machines and industrial appliances were in- 
vented and first introduced. 

During the last quarter of a century the trade of the country 
has probably more than quadrupled. The exports duiing that 
period, consisting chiefly of the manufactured goods of this 
country, have advanced from £50,000,000 to £250,000,000, 
while the increase in our imports has been still greater. Yet, 
Mr. Fawcett has proved that while there has been this un- 
precedented accumulation of wealth, the remuneration of 
labour has in many instances scarcely advanced at all. It 
is fully established by Mr. Brassey's figures, obtained fron> 
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the books, not only of his own firm, but of other employers, 
that there must be many trades in which the workmen are 
worse off than they were at the period referred to. In the 
Canada Engineering Works at Birkenhead, where thirteen 
classes of workmen, such as fitters, turners, coppersmiths, etc., are 
employed, the men of six of those classes were receiving less 
wages in 1869 than in 1854 ; those of three classes were re- 
ceiving the same wages ; while those of four classes were receiv- 
ing somewhat higher wages. In the Government dockyard at 
Sheemess, thirteen classes of workmen are employed. In three 
of these classes only was there any advance in wages between 
1849 and 1859, and that advance was only sixpence a day. 
Between 1859 and 1869, there was no advance at all in any of 
the classes, but wages were absolutely stationary throughout 
the period. 

Property in ships stands in the same position as house-pro- 
perty. They may have been built years past, and their origi- 
nal cost repaid long ago. As the service of this kind of pro- 
perty can only be made profitable by the superintendence of 
skilful ship-captains and able seamen, there is some reason for 
regarding its monopoly in a more lenient manner than that of 
house-property, provided that the lives of sailors were less 
exposed to loss by the shipwreck and foundering of unsea- 
worthy vessels, which is always to be apprehended with those 
6ctagonarian hulks,* whose cost of construction has long ago 
been refunded, and whose number is yet legion t in the 
British mercantile marine. 

Property in shares and funds, or derived from the interest 

* During the year 1873-74, the following wrecks of old vessels are 
reported by the official wreck register : — 302 wrecks to ships from 30 to 50 
years old, 41 between 50 and 60 years old, 13 from 60 to 70, 6 from 70 to 
80, 5 from 80 to 90, 2 from 90 to 100, and 2 upwards of 100. 

t The secretary to Lloyds told a friend of mine that he had not 
known a single ship broken up fairly by the owners for thirty years. The 
ship passes from one hand to another, until at last it falls into the hands 
of some needy speculator, who sends her to sea charged with precious life. 
2,654 ships have gone off their class and forfeited their position. What is 
the consequence of this sort of thing ? Why, that continually hundreds 
of brave men are sent to death, and their wives are made widows, and 
their children are made orphans, so that a few speculative scoundrels, in 
whose hearts there is neither the love of God nor the fear of God, may 
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2. Tlie Shopkeeper. 

The shopkeepers and shopmen stand to each other in much 
the same position as the wine and tea merchant to the sea- 
men, dock-labourers, and warehousemen. In most instances 
the shopkeeper sits in a small office, or backroom of his shop, 
like the spider in the recess hole of its net, and in this obser- 
vatory he is generally sheltered against cold, dust, and intru- 
sion of insolent customers. 

The shopmen and women have often a great deal of work to 
do, which, were it not for the continued standing position, 
would be mere child's play when compared with the labour of 
the carpenter, mason, or smith. In the daily occupation of the 
shopman there is no danger of getting drowned by shipwreck, 
suflTocated by fire-damp, scalded by steam, mutilated by 
machinery, or weather-beaten by storm, rain, or wind. Never- 
theless, the just complaints of this ill-paid body of men and 
women merit the serious attention both of the philanthropist 
and social reformer, whose duty it is to devise means for an 
equal distribution of labour amongst all the members of the 
community. 

The proposed social reforms will certainly remove from the 
occupation of shopmen and all those who ai*e engaged in the 
distribution of produce, the monotonous character of their 
work, and the little opportunity it ofiers for the display of 
ingenuity and skill. What can there be more wearisome than 
the continuous making up of little parcels of sugar, cofiee, and 
tea, and the monotonous repetition of the same tedious work 
from week to week and year to year ? Most of the young men 
and women thus employed are. endowed with a superior activity 
of mind, and possessed of great bodily strength. They yearn 
for a more vigorous activity both for the exercise of body 
and mind ; but alas ! civilization sacrifices them as \'ictims to 
cupidity and holocausts to the stupidity of the system under 
which the present irrational and wasteful distribution of pro- 
duce is carried on. 



SECTION II. 

WASTE OF LABOUR, 

rpHE waste of labour which takes place in the present state 
-*- of society may be principally ascribed to the following 
causes : luxury and idleness, isolated homes and workshops, 
faulty distribution of produce, and limited application of labour- 
saving machinery. 



Chapter X. — Luxury. 

ALTHOUGH all moralists, from Solon* to Benjamin Franklin, 
have passed severe condemnation on luxury, modern civi- 
lized society looks upon it as one of its great achievements, and 
maintains that it is one of the great means of creating labour, 
of stimulating commerce and industry, and of introducing 
artistic taste into the manufacture of many commodities. It 
must be granted, on the whole, that articles of luxury cannot 
be produced without labour ; and it must also be admitted that 
most of them are the produce of hand-labour, such as articles 
of fashionable wearing apparel, fancy furniture, ornamented 
china-ware, etc.; and in all these and similar cases luxury 
directly increases labour. But instances may, however, be 
stated, such as the conversion of a cultivated field into a park, 
or the formation of a deer-forest from extended tracts of arable 

* When Croesus had displayed to Solon all the finery and costly 
material of a rich store of wearing apparel, he asked the latter if he had 
ever seen anything more magnificent, whereupon Solon answered : " Yes, 
peacocks, pheasants,and cocks ; for the beauty of these animals is natural, 
yours only borrowed." 
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work upon a rough piece of wood, worth some four or five 
pounds of our English money, and, after the fashion of my 
trade, convert it into a highly-finished cabinet, and then receive 
— well, let us say some fifteen or twenty pounds in the form of 
wages, when I have but to slip round the comer and look into 
my masters shopwindow to find it boldly Picketed up one 
hundred guineas. To my judgment, all such labour was at 
the best misdirected and a waste. I will not take upon myself 
to determine how far such labour may be positively injurious 
by fostering a vain and ostentatious display, resulting in some 
instances in a suicidal rivalry. What, however, I do feci justi- 
fied in saying is, that I do not, on the whole, exactly see how 
the political economy of the empirics affects me, otherwise than 
as the producer of unnecessary wares. At the same time, I 
have a most distinct perception of the trade economy com- 
prised in selling for a hundred guineas an article that cost 
twenty-five pounds at most." 

The fact that luxury is neither promoted nor supported, but 
avoided by the working man, will at once condemn all labour 
spent in its production, not only as an idle waste, but as a 
neelless and pernicious addition to the burden that oppresses 
him. 

Articles of luxury may be classed into two kinds ; the first 
including those that have been produced from a cheap and 
common material by the elaborate workmanship bestowed 
upon it ; the second comprising those objects where little or no 
additional labour was applied to a costly and rare material. 
A profusely carved wooden chair and a diamond jewel would 
be fit representatives of the two classes of articles of luxury. 
Of those, the first of the two is objectionable, because of the 
waste of labour thrown away in useless ornature ; and the 
second is more so, because it can, by reason of its rarity and 
costliness, only become the object of enjoyment to a wealthy 
person. 

The plea that all luxury is likewise accessible and procur- 
able to the working man receives a contradiction by the fact 
that some jewels, especially those of diamonds and pearls, are 
of an enormously high price, freciuently amounting to many 
thousand pounds for only one tiny object, so that it is utterly 
impossible that they can ever be purchased by a working man; 
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for the accumulated labour of his whole lifetime, were it calcu- 
lated at £1 per week, would in sixty years but amount to £3,000, 
which would scarcely be an equivalent sum to the value of 
many a costly jewel. 

Concerning the first kind of luxury entailing superfluous 
labour upon cheap material, the author is inclined to think 
that in a better organised state of society the labour thus 
wasted will be reduced to a minimum by the simple expe- 
dient that all those who like to use such articles of luxury will 
themselves be obliged to produce them ; and as to the enjoy- 
ment of the second kind, including the use of all articles of 
rarity, the wearing of costly jewels, of precious stones, the 
consumption of choice fruit, etc., it can be made accessiWe to 
all by an alternate use amongst all the members of the 
community. 

The author is also confident that in a well-organized state 
of society, in which all the members of the community per- 
form labour by equal allotment, no one would be willing to do 
any work the result of which should become a means to ad- 
minister to the satisfaction of the bad and vicious habits of others, 
such as drunkenness, gluttony, tobacco-smoking, and opium 
eating ; moreover, if drinkers and smokers, for instance, were 
obliged to produce the objects of their vicious consumption by 
their own manual labour ; if the beer drinker had to till the 
barley field, to make the malt, to brew the beer, to make the 
barrel where to keep it in ; and if the smoker had to cultivate 
a field for the tobacco plant, to gather the leaves in, to dry 
them, to manufacture them into tobacco or cigars, and if he had 
also to mould the clay or cut the meerschaum for the tobacco- 
pipe he wishes to use, — both the drinkers and smokers would 
very soon find that the final enjoyment obtained was not 
worth the labour it required to put it within their reach. 
Although these considerations will offer a powerful obstacle 
against the indulgence in vicious habits in the future social 
state, they are, however, of no influence in the present state 
of society, where money is the easy medium of the exchange 
of labour, and where it always represents labour performed 
some time past, which renders people forgetful of past hard- 
ships and troubles, and they thus spend money easily and 
freely, even if it is the product of hard work, in order to 
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obtain the enjoyment of luxury by a deplorable sacrifice of 
their own labour. The luxury of high liviag,* the excessive 
and almost exclusive use of meat as the principal article of 
food, creates an immense amount of agricultural labour of the 
most disagreeable kind in the breeding, rearing, fattening, and 
driving of cattle, which, according to some highly-esteemed 
testimony, might advantageously be avoided by the intro- 
duction of a purely vegetable diet. Sir George Campbell 
says : " It is well known that the mass of the Scotch people 
became one of the finest and most vigorous races of the earth 
on oat-meal and a little milk, with scarcely any meat at all. 
There are no finer specimens of mankind than the Afghans 
and the natives of the Punjaub, but they live on the simplest 
diet — a diet almost entirely without meat." 



Chapter XI. — Waste in the Distribution of Produce 
BY Wholesale Trading. 

IT is really surprising that the enormous waste of labour 
caused by the present system of the distribution of pro- 
duce has not yet aroused the indignation of the political econo- 
mist. But it seems that, on the contrary, he rejoices at the 
wasteful working of the system in both wholesale and retail 
trade. Being deficient of inventive ingenuity, he cannot 
imagine a better state of things in which this waste might be 
avoided, and he thus looks upon the present mode of distribu- 
tion as the only possible one, and reasons that the waste con- 
nected with it is at least preferable to the abnormities that 

♦ A cheerful prescription by the celebrated Dr. Brown runs thus : — 
'' For breakfast, toast and rich soup, made on a slow fire ; a walk before 
breakfast, and a good deal after it. A glass of wine in the forenoon, 
from time to time. Good broth or soup to dinner, with meat of any 
kind he likes, but always the most nourishing. Several glasses of port 
or punch to be taken after dinner, and a dram of whisky after every- 
thing heavy. One hour and a half after dinner, another walk. Be- 
tween tea-time and supper, a game with cheerful company at cards, or 
any other play, never too prolonged ; lastly, the company of amiable, 
handsome^ and delightful young women, and an enlivening glass." 
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very soon find that the final enjoyment obtained was not 
worth the labour it required to put it within their reach. 
Although these considerations will ofier a powerful obstacle 
against the indulgence in vicious habits in the future social 
state, they are, however, of no influence in the present state 
of society, where money is the easy medium of the exchange 
of labour, and where it always represents labour performed 
some time past, which renders people forgetful of past hard- 
ships and troubles, and they thus spend money easily and 
freely, even if it is the product of hard work, in order to 
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losses and failures in commerce and trade can be repaired by 
subsequent success in speculation; but the social reformer main- 
tains that, as capital cannot increase by itself unless it is 
fructified by labour, the amount of money once lost cannot be 
regained by subsequent successful operations without further 
appeal to the fructifying nature of labour. 

To the waste of labour, caused by the frequent displace- 
ment of goods, and by the losses in unsuccessful commercial 
speculations, must be added the waste resulting from the injury 
and damage the goods themselves are frequently suflTering by 
long lying in store, and by their repeated removal from one 
warehouse to another before they reach the retail dealer, who 
in his turn may bo overtaken by slackness of trade, and 
have great quantities of goods spoiled in his shop. 

The loss incurred by society at large from the present mode 
of distribution is nowhere more conspicuous than in the pro- 
vision trade. The facts brought to light by the annual report 
of Dr. Letheby are startling in the highest degree ; for they not 
only discredit the present mode of the distribution of food, but 
inculpate in a serious manner even the character of the distri- 
butors, and lead to the grave conclusion that our provision 
dealers deserve to rank high among the eminent poisoners 
of the nineteeth century, and that they are diverting from the 
support of the people, and especially of the poorer classes, an 
amount of food that had to bo destroyed as unfit for human 
use, but which, under proper regulations, might have served to 
cheapen provisions, and to lighten the burdens of living. His 
report for the official year of 1873 states that the inspectors 
of meat and markets seized and condemned and destroyed 80 
tons of meat, and in the bonded warehouses 896 boxes, 600 
ban-els, 30 hogsheads, 40 bags, and 69 cartloads of figs ; 22 
barrels of currants; more than a million of fish (weighing 
nearly 400 tons) ; 9,425 gallons of shrimps, 882 bushels of 
sprats, oysters, perriwinkels, mussels, and cockles; 4,2781b, 
of eels, and rather more than 8 cwt. of salmon. If one, how- 
ever, considers that this spoiling and destruction of so much 
valuable food as stated above is not confined to London, but 
that a similar process and proportionate destruction of the 
means of living have obtained in all the large towns of 
the United Kingdom, — in Manchester, Liverpool, Biimingham, 
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Bristol, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, and many other places, — 
the injury iutlicted upon the people is of feaiful magnitude. 

The exposure of the glaring defects of the present mode of 
distribution by means of the wholesale trade is in itself suffi- 
cient to condemn the entire system; and if the author can 
point out another arrangement that would economize the 
greatest amount of labour by exposing the goods to the least 
damage and injuiy; by reducing the labour now required 
in filling up the huge ledgers of the counting houses to 
such a minimum as would require not one hundredth part 
of the number of clerks now employed ; then, every one will be 
anxious that such a change should be made without the briefest 
delay, and that the old counting-house, with its crowds of 
clerks and giant volumes of ledgers ; the warehouse, with its 
narrow storerooms, so difficult of access; the chaotic bustle 
of the traffic, and all the confusion of the higgling market 
and annual fair, should be cleanly and speedily swept away, 
and that men's minds should in future be freed from those 
chronic evils called commercial speculation, risk, failure, bank- 
ruptcy, fraud, embezzlement, loss, panic, and the like; the 
final effijcts of which not only end in the ruin of isolated 
commercial houses and single individuals, but often check the 
prosi>erity of whole communities and endanger the safety of 
nations and states. 



Chapter XII. — Waste of Labour in Retail Trade. 

TF the above picture of the wholesale trade be a faithful 
A representation of the irrational working of the present 
system of distributing produce, the description which the 
author will presently give of the wasteful operation of retail 
trade will appear in still darker colours. Indeed, the waste of 
labour incurred in this operation is of so gigantic a character 
that it is even to social critics, who have studied the subjectt 
an almost insurmountable task to state even an approximate 
estimate of its immensity. The author will, therefore, only be 
able to point out tlie chief causes of this enormous waste, and 
will leave the minor instances of the absurdity and wasteful- 
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ness of the system to the reader's own reflection and imagina- 
tion. 

The waste of labour and time in carrying out the operations 
of the retail trade begins with the shopkeeper himself, when 
he is sitting idle* in his shop, anxiously waiting for the 
arrival of customers, who, when they have come, very often do 
not purchase ; in which case the shopkeeper wastes his labour 
in an unnecessary display and replacement of goods, and the 
customer loses his time in an unsuccessful attempt to purchase. 
The time lost in idleness by waiting for customers is an indirect 
loss of labour, for the time thus lost could be profitably and 
usefully employed in other occupations ; and although the future 
social state will even grant a greater extension of the temporary 
cessation of labour than the shopkeeper now frequently enjoys, 
yet it will not be objectionable, because it will be the same for 
all employments. By the equal distribution of work and 
cessation from it, the shopkeeper will retain his leisure and 
perhaps enjoy it to a greater degi*ee ; and the working man 
and factory operative, who are now bound to incessant work 
and strict hours of labour, will be relieved from the hardships 
of continuous daily, weekly, and yearly work, and have the 
same allowance of leisure as any other class of the community. 

Social criticism goes, however, still further in its condem- 
nation of the occupation of shopkeeping. From a comparison 
of the comfort, ease, and the almost total absence of any danger 
to limb and life, which those enjoy who are, either as masters 
or men, engaged in retail trade, with the occupation of those 
who have to perform heavy and often dirty work, coupled 
with great exposure to accidents and injury to health, one is 
induced to argue that even were the time of the retail dealer 
fully occupied, and did he not spend it in idleness by waiting 
for his customers, he would still be regarded by the hard- 
working multitude as one belonging to the privileged and 
favoured classes who are exempt from those hardships and 
dangers which others have to endure. This line of argument 

* Mr. Goldwin Smith aays : — " Retail shops can only be kept open on 
three conditions, all of them bad — first, the great waste of human labour, 
because each shopkeeper must be icUiiig half his time ; secondly, undue 
profits, for without undue profits no man can live on a very small trade ; 
and thirdly, which is the worst of all, the credit system.'' 
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he engages an agent, who obtains for him permission ix) placard 
his advertisements in all the railway stations of the kingdom, 
and in the compartments of every railway carriage; and thus 
his business is made known throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the land. To give to his advertisement the greatest 
possible durability, he has even had it engraved on stone and 
combined with the mementoes of the dead, for we read that 
there is to be seen in a cemetery near New York, the following 
epitaph : — 

" Here lies Jonathan Thompson, 
A kind Husband and an affectionate Parent. 
His disconsolate Widow continues to carry on 
The Tripe and Trotter business 
At the same place as before her Bereavement*' 

But in order to ensure the final success of his trade, he calls 
to his assistance the newspapers ; he finally invades not only 
every available comer of the paper, where he continually and 
persistently puts his advertisement at the end of some start- 
ling news, or under some sensational heading, but, besides this, 
he likes to occupy whole columns and even whole pages 
with the description of the novelties to be sold in his shop. 
At other times his name only will appear in the midst of a 
large blank space in a column of the paper, thus monopolizing 
for himself the room which other adveiiisers might be anxious 
to fill up, but whom for obvious reasons he does not want to 
see in the advertising field. The paper and printing wasted 
in the advertising columns of newspapers entail, moreover, a 
waste of steam-power ; and as steam is generated from water 
by the application of coal fire, the labour of the coal-miner, of 
the coal-heaver, and of the engineer, is even requisitioned by 
the advertiser, and it may safely be assumed that half the 
steam-power used in the working of the printing presses is 
monopolized by the advertising columns of the newspapers. 
Moreover, half the space of many printed books, and especially 
periodicals, is filled with advertisements, which the reader is 
obliged to turn over leaf by leaf in order to arrive at the real 
text of the book indicated by its title page. To force the 

men sticking between two boards are like a slice of (bad) ham between two 
slices of (dry) bread. 
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reader to this perusal of advertising matter — which, out of 
a hundred, will not interest one — is to cause him a waste of 
time, and is a fraud of the same kind when the advertiser 
intrudes in the leading columns of a paper containing the 
most important news, arid where he is quite sure to steal a 
glance from the eager and unsuspicious reader ; which, though 
only a moment's loss of time, will, in the life-time of an assid- 
uous newspaper reader, sum up to a goodly number of days. 
Homiman's tea, HoUoway's ointment, and Glenfield's starch, 
are advertisements of this type, that continue pestering the 
eyes of readers in newspapers and books by their intrusive 
appearance in places where they are least expected to be met 
with. 

The sum total of the waste of labour necessitated by the 
uneconomical distribution of produce, especially by retail trade, 
is, however, not yet completed. There remains yet to be con- 
sidered the waste of labour in the consumption of gas, which 
farther incurs unnecessary work both from the gas-stokers 
who make the gas, and from the miner who digs the coal from 
which gas is made. In a well-organised state of society, the 
distribution of all kinds of goods would take place by daylight, 
and not a single gas-flame would consequently be burning for 
this purpose in any shop or warehouse.* 

Of the greatest absurdity in retail trade is, also, the mode of 
the distribution of goods to customers by means of errand- 
boys, handcarts, vans, and vehicles of various kinds. The 
waste of labour and ridiculous aspect of this mode of distribu- 
tion is nowhere better visible than in the case of the numerous 
bakers' and butchers* vans, carts, trays, and baskets, from 
which bread and meat are distributed. In the short time of a 
couple of hours, and in one and the same street, several bakers* 
carts and butchers' vans, all belonging to different tradesmen, 
may be seen engaged in delivering their goods to various cus- 
tomers in that street, and it will frequently happen that bread 
and meat are brought to one and the same house by several 
bakers and butchers. Having accomplished their several 
distributions, which could easily have been done from one 

* '* All the towns in IcHiia are well lighted with gas, which can be done 
the better since the burning matter is no longer absorbed by private shops 
and premises." — M. Cabet. 

4 
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baker's cart and butcher's van, they hurry off at a furious rate, 
crossing each other in the most confused manner, and in all 
possible directions, accomplishing their mission with a pro- 
digious waste of labour in spite of their furious driving. In 
this wasteful method of distribution, the loss of time and labour 
extends even into the sphere of the agriculturist, for he has to 
provide the hay and oats on which the horses feed that draw 
the vans and carts, and he has to grow the com and fatten the 
ox from which to get food for the men and boys employed in 
this senseless mode of outdoor delivery of goods and articles of 
consumption. The political economist, however, is quite con- 
tented with it, and rejoices ; for some retail dealers get rich 
through it, many men and boys obtain employment, and some 
of those employed become in their turn retail dealers, and 
enrich themselves. The same senseless chaos in the distribu- 
tion of goods prevails throughout every branch of the retail 
trade, and is rapidly developing itself in the wholesale trade 
by the action of commercial travellers. 



CiiAPTEK XIII. — Avoiding Attendance to our own 
Persons. 

OTHER instances of the waste of labour are to be met with 
in all social positions, and do not wholly relate to trading. 
One of them occurs when persons engage others to do the work 
they themselves could have done. This instance chiefly relates 
to the waste of domestic labour which servants perform in 
wealthy families. The man who engages another one to clean 
his boots for him when he could have done it himself wastes 
labour. The work of the chambermaid who makes the beds of 
ladies and gentlemen, and cleans their rooms, is wasted ; for 
these could, with very little trouble, and in less time, have made 
their own beds and cleaned their own rooms. The gentlefolks 
who keep horses and carriages, waste the labour of both coach- 
men and grooms, coach builder and hamessmaker, for they 
could have walked instead of being driven about, which would 
also have been more conducive to their health. 
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Chapter XIV.— Waste of Labour Caused by the 
Limited Use of Machines. 

THE limited application of machinery is, in many occupa- 
tions, another gi*eat cause of the waste of labour. The 
sewing machine, for instance, ought to be in the hands of every 
tailor and tailoress; but as many of them are not able to defray 
the necessary outlay for the acquisition of this labour-saving 
agent and useful helpmate, labour is wasted in exact propor- 
tion to the power of the sewing machine, and the advantage 
this marvellous mechanical contrivance possesses over hand 
labour, by making an infinitely greater number of stitches, and 
more uniform, in a given fraction of time than the quickest 
plying of the needle by the tailor's fingers can accomplish. 
In passing the many repos'tories in which sewing machines 
are exposed for sale, and where their marvellous power lies 
spellbound by the inability of tailors to purchase them, the 
author is always induced to regard these unemployed machines 
as so many indicators of the waste of labour that is taking place 
in tailoring as long as they can find no pui'chasers. 

The work of the tailor could, moreover, be greatly reduced 
by the application of machinery for cutting out the component 
parts of all kinds of garments of a similar pattern respectively ; 
and it is rather strange that the inventive genius of this 
machine-building age has not yet turned its attention to this 
imperious demand, although the subject of waste occasioned by 
the absence of this and similar machinery in other trades has 
been repeatedly brought before the public by Mr. Riley in the 
'Times and other prints. 

In the manufacturing of shoes machinery is already employed 
with the greatest success, and it is much to be regretted that 
its cost prevents a more universal application of the same, 
especially by the poorer members of the trade, whose work- 
shops are very often confined within such narrow limits that 
they scaicely afford room for the body and the action of the 
aniis so peculiar in the craft of St. Crispin. The placing of 
machinery into the narrow stalls and looms occupied by shoe- 
makers is, therefore, impracticable, and as the acquisition of 
larger workshops would most likely swallow up the profits 

4 A 
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derived from the benefits of machinery, he refuses to make use 
of it, and society experiences a waste of labour in exact pro- 
portion to the non-application of the power of these machines. 

In bread-baking an enormous waste of labour could be pre- 
vented by a general introduction of machinery which has 
already stood the test of labour and time-saving quality. 

Appliances and arrangements that might greatly reduce 
the labour of washerwomen are already taken advantage of to 
a certain degree by the use of the wringing and mangling 
machines, and even ironing has been done by the action of 
machinery alone. But the use of all these labour-saving help- 
mates is limited to the narrowest sphere of application by the 
almost universal poverty of washerwomen. 

Instances of the neglected application of machinery might be 
pointed out in almost every trade. Even in such branches of 
modem industry where machinery is almost universally per- 
forming all the labour required, there is neglect of the use of 
machinery, and waste incurred by society from the tendency, 
certainly involuntary, of hand labour to continue struggling in 
a hopeless race with the giant strides of machinery. What can 
there be more lamentable than the continuance of handloom 
weaving for the production of cotton, linen, and silk cloth, in 
vain opposition to the mai'vellous achievements of the power- 
loom in these trades ? 

The social reformer also protests loudly against that kind of 
work which produces waste coupled with hardship of labour, 
and which instead of utilizing machinery, reduces men into 
mechanical implements, tools, and machines. 

The sawpits and stoneyards are places in which human flesh 
and sinew are made to imitate to a nicety the vertical and 
horizontal and circular movements of levers, connecting rods, 
and cranks. They perform these imitations with a regularity 
and uniformity that would be great achievements were they 
not coupled with deadly monotony to the mind and painful 
exhaustion to the body of those whose unfortunate lot it is to 
perform these machine-like movements. 

There can be very little excuse for not using steam or water 
power for the sawing of timber and stone more extensively 
than has hitherto been done ; and it is a disgrace that in a 
country like England, where the manufacture of macliinery and 
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the power of capital has risen to the highest pitch, no very- 
marked benefit should have accrued to the 31,000 sawyers who 
have to perform the heaviest and most monotonous of all hand 
labour. Were these human machines supplanted by iron ones, 
the waste of the labour of 31,000 sawyers and of several 
thousand stone-cutters would be avoided, as their number 
would become available for other employments. 

Rivetting by hydraulic pressure would at once disengage 
many thousand working men who now, with their brawny 
arms and amidst the deafening noise of tinkering hammers, fix 
the innumerable rivets by which the ponderous metal plates of 
steam boilers, girders for bridges, and other constructions are 
firmly and securely attached to each other. The " Portable 
Rivetter," lately in operation at the Great Eastern City Station 
Works, does its work with a pressure of from twenty to forty 
tons upon the square inch. The speed of its working is 
exti'aordinary. Three hundred rivets can be done by this 
machine in one hour — a good day's work for one gang of 
rivetters. Moreover, skilled men are not required, as any 
intelligent labourer can work the apparatus after a veiy little 
practice. 



Chapter XV.— Waste of Labour in the Isolated 
Private Home. 

ONE other great source of the waste of labour is to be found 
in the isolated private home, and takes its origin from that 
peculiar mode of living which assigns separate homes and 
households to all families. The waste of labour caused by this 
isolation chiefly occurs in the operations required for the pre- 
paration of food and heating of apartments, and is so irrational 
and uneconomical that it may be compared to the absurd 
supposition of a regulation in military barracks, by which 
every soldier should have a separate fireplace and separate 
cooking utensils for the preparation of his food. The eating- 
house that would have to make a new fire for each chop or 
steak ordered, or the coffee-shop that would be obliged to do 
the same for each cup of tea or coffee required, are fair examples 
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of the waste of labour that takes place by the living of families 
in isolated homes. 

The coal and fuel wasted through this mode of living 
amounts to such an enormous quantity that apprehensions are 
even entertained of a not very distant exhaustion of the 
extensive coalfields now being worked. The waste of coal 
entails the waste of the precious work of the coal-miner, who 
spends his lifetime in the silent bosom of the earth in a recum- 
bent and painful position, and in imminent peril of his life, in 
order to extract from the depth of the mine the precious fuel 
which, in the isolated households, is wasted in the most careless 
manner, and under the pressure of the most stupid economical 
system imaginable. 

In order to show a more economical arrangement by which 
this deplorable waste can be avoided, we need only point to 
the cooking department of large hotels and eating-houses, 
where food is provided for a multitude of persons with the use 
of one kitchen, one fireplace, and the labour of one cook and a 
few other assistants. 

The isolated domestic hearth and fireplace in which food is 
cooked, becomes, moreover, a great inconvenience in the hot 
seasons of the year, because it is frequently situated in the 
dwelling and sleeping room of the family, and in consequence 
becomes overheated, and has its air charged with smoke from 
badly burning fires and dust from the accumulation of ashes. 

In introducing to public notice the advantages of the 
Unitary Home, now in operation in the city of New York, 
Mr. Underbill gave, as illustrations of the Unitary plan of 
organization, the following considerations : — "Everybody knows 
that by co-operation economical results can be and are attained, 
and the fact finds a practical recognition in every department 
of human industry where advanced civilization exists, except 
in the household and agriculture. We know that whereas the 
steamer New World is a magnificent unitary travelling appara- 
tus, with a unitary parlour, a unitary table, a unitary kitchen, 
and a unitary means of locomotion, and that it is better for all 
concerned, for speed, comfort, and economy, to carry us to 
Albany than are 500 clam sloops, we yet fail to recognise the 
fact that the St. Nicholas Hotel, with its unitary jmrlours, 
its imitary table, its unitary halls, its unitary heater, and its 
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machinery for economising labour, is infinitely better for 500 
families than are oOOi cramped houses with 500 seven-by-nine 
parlours, 500 little kitchens, 500 washtubs, 1,000 grates and 
stoves, and in the whole, no modern machinery to economise 
matiual labour ; and we fail also to recognise the further fact 
that the wives and daughters residing permanently in the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, being absolved from domestic drudgery, are 
free to engage in productive employment if they wish, as, at 
most, one-fifth of the usual number of women is suflBcient, in 
the unitary household, to perform the service which requires 
the full 500 in isolated households, while, at the same time, the 
quality of the work done in isolation is not so good." 

That cooking by gas may become a valuable element in the 
operation of the associated home can be adduced from the 
description of an improved cooking apparatus now in use at 
the London HospitiJ, Whitechapel. Its section for boiling 
consists of a frame eight feet long, two feet wide, three feet 
high. Its two ovens, each six feet high, three feet wide, and 
two feet deep, will bake 100 pies at one baking. Its boiling 
and frying apparatus will cook 120 chops in a few minutes. 
Its great roasting apparatus, or roasting well, will cook 500 
pounds of meat in one operation, two hours being the time 
required. 



Chapter XVI. — Waste of Labour by Using Isolated 
Workshops. 

THE whole series of cases of waste receives one more addition 
from the isolated and private working of nearly all handi- 
crafts in separate petty workshops. A most glaring instance of 
this wasteful mode of executing one and the same kind of work 
in innumerable workshops and localities is shoemaking. To 
provide the English nation with shoes, there are engaged in this 
work 250,000 persons, and of this great number nearly every 
individual — every cobbler, every shoemaker, every small shoe 
manufacturer and shoe machinist — has his own petty workshop, 
which in most cases serves him also as dwelling and sleeping 
room. The distribution of leather and other materials to these 
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small workshops requires innumerable errands on the part of 
the cobbler and shoemaker, and causes great loss of time. This 
waste could, however, easily be obviated by bringing the esta- 
blishments of the leather cutters and those of the 8hoemakei*s 
into close proximity, by uniting all the separate petty work- 
shops of the shoemakers into a few large establishments, and 
connecting with it, if possible, under the same roof, the reposi- 
tory of leather and other materials, and also of the tools used in 
the handicraft of the shoemaker. 

The same economical arrangements carried out with regard 
to the workshops of tailors, hatters, cabinet-makers, and, in 
fact, with all those trades that are now carried on in isolated 
petty workshops, would lead to a great saving of time ; and the 
author is convinced that by a close concentration of every 
trade into a few national workshops, and by bringing these 
into immediate connection with the storerooms of raw materials 
and repositories of tools used by the respective trades, the 
amount of labour now performed by the whole of the nation 
might become reduced by one-half of its present total 



Chapter XVII. — Waste Caused by Downright Idleness. 

" All times are times to bo diligent ; for there is no more contemptible 
creature upon the face of the earth tlian the idle man. An idle man in 
the ranks of men must be compared to the reptile in the ranks of the 
animal creation." — W. E. Gladstone. 

NOBODY will dispute that idleness is loss of time, but the 
loss of labour it causes is not so palpable at first sight. 
It is, nevertheless, caused by idleness ; for as the existence of 
any member in a civilized community can only be maintained 
by the united labour of all, the idler, who does no work, 
lives at the expense of the labour of others ; he wastes their 
labour. 

The great amount of idleness that prevails amongst the 
populations of all civilized countries, but which is greatest in 
England, proceeds from various causes. The idle vagrant and 
sturdy beggar are kept in idleness by the receipt of alms from 
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the hands of charitable persons. The one million of paupers 
who in this wealthy country receive in-door and out-door 
relief to the amount of £10,000,000 sterling annually, are 
kept in a kind of forced idleness, for they are not allowed to 
execute any kind of profitable work, lest such labour should 
interfere with the free and independent labour of other trades 
and occupations. 

The picturesque Tourist, quoted by Carlyle, gives us the 
following sad description of the aspect which the inmates of 
a workhouse presented to him : — " I saw sitting on wooden 
benches, in front of their Bastille, and within their ring-wall 
and its railing,"some hundred or more of these men — tall, robust 
figures, young mostly, or of middle age ; of honest countenance, 
thoughtful and even intelligent-looking men. They sat there 
by one another, but in a kind of torpor, especially in silence 
which was very striking. In silence, for, alas ! what word 
was to be said ? An earth all round crying, ' Come and till 
me ! come and reap me ! ' yet we sit here enchanted. In the 
eyes and brows of these men hung the gloomiest expression, 
not of anger, but of grief, shame, and manifold inarticulate 
distress and weariness. They returned my glance with a 
glance that seemed to say : — * Do not look at us. We sit 
enchanted here ; we know not why. The sun shines, and the 
earth calls, and by the governing powers and impotence of 
England we are forbidden to obey. It is impossible, they tell 
us.' There was something that reminded me of Dante's Hell in 
the look of all this, and I rode swiftly away." 

The soldiers are also idlers to a great extent ; for when they 
have been once efficiently drilled, they would have plenty of 
time to be kept at work in useful trades and manufactures. 
But all Governments that have standing armies are afraid of 
employing them in remunerative work for the same reasons 
that keep paupers in workhouses at unprofitable occupations. 
This was also the reason why the employment of soldiers in 
assisting farmers at harvest time came lately into serious 
collision with the interests of the agricultural labourers, whose 
bitter remonstrances at last compelled the military authorities 
to grant no more permission to soldiers being employed in open 
competition with the already ill-paid agricultural labourers. 

As idlers must also be regarded all grown-up children, adult 
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sons and daughters, nieces and nephews, who are staying at 
their paternal and family homes, where they are kept in com- 
fort and ease by the means possessed by their parents and 
relatives. 

The number of persons idly staying at home is given by 
the census of 1861 as follows : — 



Of the age 


Pebsons. 


From 10 to 15 . 


. 186,000 


„ 15 „ 20 . 


. 42,000 


„ 20 „ 25 . . , 


5,000 


„ 25 „ 30 . . 


1,700 


„ 30 „ 35 . . 


680 


„ 35 „ 40 . . 


400 


Total . 


. 235,780 



Half the time of all scholars, numbering 1,552,000, and 
who in the census are returned as not at home, is spent in 
idleness ; for in a well-organized social state all children and 
grown-up scholars would have to employ a good part of their 
time in apprenticeship, and also in the partial performance of 
useful industrial and skilled labour. 

The independent gentleman* and gentlewoman, and the 
tradesman who retires from active industry or commerce at 
an early period of his life, indulge very commonly in a species 
of idleness, whose time is filled up with the enjoyment of 
travelling, yachting, fishing, riding, driving, visiting, hunt- 
ing, and taking part in various other sports and amusements. 
They never think that all the time they have been enjoying 
themselves, others had •to work hard. The wealthy trades- 
man who retires with an ample competency excuses his idle- 
ness by saying that others may, by dint of thriftiness and hard 
work, get independent like himself, and having accumulated 
wealth, can then likewise indulge in the pleasure of idleness; but 
he does not consider that all cannot get rich. The nobleman 
supports the excuse of his idleness by saying that his wealth was 
bestowed upon him by the state, or that the foundation of his 
estates was laid centuries ago by his ancestoi-s ; that therefore 

* Lord Coleridge says that a gentleman is a person who has no need to 
earn his own livelihood. 
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his idleness is a privileged one. He admits that he is a stranger 
to physical work, but urges in compensation for it his amateur 
pursuits in sciences, arts, and politics, and points with pride 
to those great men of the aristocracy who built harbours and 
canals, erected monster telescopes, wrote treatises on mechanics 
and mathematics, composed sublime poetry, and became emi- 
nent statesmen and i-enowned warriors. 

But the nobleman in advancing these arguments in defence 
of his exemption from physical work does not consider the 
fact that there are few of his class who have, by their amateur 
pursuits in sciences and arts, attained any pre-eminent degree 
of celebrity, and he. entirely loses sight of the enormous and 
vital difference between the pleasurable task of scientific and 
artistic pursuits, and the irksomeness and hardships of physical 
labour. The one is leisure, ease, and fame ; the other monotony, 
pain, and disregard. 

The occupation of the statesman has sometimes been called 
labour, and Lord Palmerston used to boast in these words : — 
" I am also a working man." This title assumed by the great 
statesman would have been a just one if his statemanship had 
been as monotonous and dangerous as the labour of the 
mechanic and factory operative, and if its results had not 
secured to him great satisfaction, honour, and fame ; of which 
the common workman will never experience the great enjoy- 
ment, for his lot will be oblivion. 



SECTION III 

THE HARDSHIPS OF LABOUR 

Chapter XVII.— Monotony. 

OF the hardships a working man has to undergo none is 
greater than the monotony of labour arising either from 
the minute sub-division of labour, or from the repeated pro- 
duction of the same article or kind of work, over and over 
again. The refreshing variation combined with the production 
of a diversity of articles by one and the same handicraftsman 
is gradually disappearing from every trade. Tailoring, shoe- 
making, cabinetmaking, and many other skilled trades have to 
submit to the same rigorous law of the saving of labour by 
sub-dividing it into numerous branches of employment. The 
pleasure a tailor, for instance, might experience by the alter- 
nate exertion of his skill and ingenuity in making in turn 
coats, waistcoats, trousers, and different other garments, is 
destroyed ; he is constrained to produce and reproduce one of 
these garments in innumerable repetitions during the whole 
time of his natural life, and takes the name of either coat- 
maker, waistcoat-maker, or trouscr-maker. Even the use of 
the shears is taken out of his hand, and assigned to the pro- 
fessional cutter, or the cutting-machine ; thus depriving him of 
that wholesome relaxation from a sitting to a standing position, 
The work of the shoemaker is, likewise, beginning to be sub- 
divided into many branches. There is the sub-division of the 
craft into ladies' and mens' bootmakers, and the term boot- 
closer and clicker very significantly points to a sub-divided 
operation of the trade. The work of the cabinet-maker is split 
up in a similar manner. There are certain members of the 
trade who make chairs only, whilst others make nothing else 
but tables; and it is to be feared that the machine called "A 
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General Joiner," which by its marvellous action performs 
almost every operation in which the cabinetmaker, joiner, and 
carpenter are skilled, will before long introduce more monotony, 
less craft, and diminished bodily activity into these trades. 

By the sub-division of labour and use of machinery, the term 
craft or handicraft, denoting a certain craftiness, cunning, or 
intelligence the tradesman and mechanic has to apply to the 
performance of his work, has now almost entirely lost its 
meaning,* and is ill-suited to the unvarying and machine-like 
work required in nearly all the trades and manufactures of 
modem times. 

To what degree the monotony of labour must descend in the 
manufacture of needles, pins, and steel pens may be guessed 
from the number of operations each of these articles has to 
undergo, and from the circumstance that each operation is 
assigned to a different set of persons. 

Social reformers admit and even advocate a still further sub- 
division of labour, to which society, in its regenerated state 
will, inevitably, be compelled to have recourse ; but they also 
suggest that the monotony necessarily connected with 
minutely sub-divided labour might be, to a great extent, 
obviated by a rotatory transfer of every set of pereons through 
all the sub-divided operations required for the production of a 
certain article of manufacture. The knowledge acquired by 
this rotatory work would not fail to impart a most varied skill 
to the hands so engaged, and to initiate the mechanic and 
operative with the whole process of manufacture, and to 
suggest to them ideas of improvement and even invention 
which they could not have conceived at all without having^ 
previously, become acquainted with the details of the manu- 
facture. 

Moreover, it must be taken into account that, in an improved 
state of society, the inevitable amount of monotonous labour 
will be shared by all the members of the community, by which 
its burden and pain will be reduced for each individual work- 

♦ Michelet complained that by sub-dividing labour we sub-divided man- 
hood. Where in the Gothic era there would have been a whole man, 
well balanced in his faculties, self-reliant, and self -controlled, we have 
often in the nineteenth century the tenth part of a man — nervous, fantas- 
tical, and dependent on the capitalist that sweats him to death. 
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man ; and that even this common participation in monotony 
will be rendered less irksome to every one, because it will 
occur between long intervals of rest, amusement, and recrea- 
tion, and will actually cease at that period of life when every 
member of the future social state passes from active and 
l^roductive labour to the comparatively easy and varied occu- 
pation of the supervision and distribution of produce. 

No prospects, however, should be held out of total exemp- 
tion from labour and its monotony ; and the author lays down 
the following principle (already announced in his pamphlet, 
** The Democratic Charter of the Future ") as a safe guide for 
the distribution of labour : — " Physical labour is to be equally 
distributed ; for if it is attractive there ivill be no dijfficulty in 
its distribution, and if it is repugnant we have no right to 
assign its perfoi^iance to the working classes alone, as is Hie 
case in tite irresent state of society ^ 

Although monotony is one of the greatest hardships of labour 
under which the working classes are oppressed, it is, however, 
not the most serious one, for being only irksome* but not 
dangerous, it is surpassed by many other hardships, and 
espcciall}'' by those innumerable agencies and circumstances 
that imperil the life of working men, maim their limbs, and 
injure tlieir health. 



Chapter XIX. — Injury to Health. 

VrO tmde is exempt from those deleterious influences which, 
-L^ in the long run, produce injury to health, and a pi-edispo- 
sition to the development of certain diseases, which bring in 
their course long suffering and premature death. 

The stonemason, the journeyman miller, and the baker have 

• Sailors hate notliing so much as tlie incessant monofonoiw toil at the 
pnmps. As tlio rickety cnift strains and labours heavily in the trough of 
the sea,tlie leak increases, until a spell has to bo taken at the pumps every 
hour tliroughout tlie day and night. How Jack hates the slirill wliiatle of 
the bo'sun, telling liim that the time for his recreation has again arrived ! 
Up and down go the long levers of the pump ; cling, clang, cling, clang, 
echoes tluougli the ship ; and Captain Scuttler, stretching out of his 
hammock to get tike bottle of rum standing within convenient reach on a 
swing tray, thinks he never heard sweeter music. 
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their lungs choked with the duSt from stone and flour, and 
rarely escape pulmonary consumption and premature death. 

The injury to the lungs by minute particles of hard stone is 
especially of a most deadly character in the occupation of that 
unhappy, but happily small, number of working men engaged 
in the dressing of millstones, who scarcely ever attain the age 
of thirty before they succumb to the hardship of their calling. 
The colliers suffer of a phthisis, attributable to the year-long 
inhalation of coal dust, which so thoroughly permeates and 
penetrates the substance of the lungs that they are as black as 
coal when taken from the chest of the collier. This impreg- 
nation of the lungs with coal diist is sooner or later accom- 
panied with cough and shortness of breath, with attacks of 
bronchitis and asthma; and Dr. Arlidge, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, states that the sputum expectorated by patients suffer- 
ing from collier's phthisis is exactly like black paint. The 
same medical authority states further that the lungs of the 
workers of other minerals are found to be coloured according 
to the colour of the mineral. Thus the inhalation of the red 
oxide of iron in very fine powder would give an intense red 
tile colour to the lungs. 

The dissection and microscopic inspection of the lungs of 
copper miners found them full of minute metallic granules, 
and of a deep black colour, exuding a black fluid resembling 
Indian ink. 

Pulmonary complaints are also of frequent occurrence in all 
the textile manufactures; and Doctor Thackray, of Leeds, speaks 
of the cotton phthisis permanently raging in the cotton manu- 
facturing districts, and Dr. Arlidge states the same to be the 
case in the flax manufacture. In how far the use of respiratora 
can prevent the inhalation of deleterious substances must be 
ascertained by more extensive experiments, but if even found 
to be effective preventives, they will always remain a cause of 
inconvenience to those who are obliged to wear them ; for they 
cannot but impede the free passage of air through the mouth 
and nose to the lungs. 

Printers and compositors are greatly subject to consumptive 
complaints. 

The house-painter, coach-painter, and plumber inhale the 
poisonous smell of lead and colours, and no respirator could 
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probably protect them against the deadly influence of these 
substances ; which, in nearly every workman who has to u^e 
them, produce the so-called lead-cholic, frequently causing ob- 
struction of the bowels, and often ends in death preceded by 
the most excruciating pains. 

In all the dark places of industry, no more unwholesome 
employment can scarcely be conceived than ship-painting in 
the Devonport dockyard. Cases of frequent fainting and 
illness occur in the men who are engaged in painting between 
the double bottoms of the iron ships. Many parts of the iron 
ships between the double bottoms being most difficult of access, 
can only be reached by crawling on the belly and dragging the 
body forwards by the hands. The air being most scanty in 
the spaces remote from manholes, men are frequently hauled 
up in a state of insensibility by a rope slipped over their feet. 
Often a feeling of faintness comes over them, and sometimes 
when they begin to feel sleepy, as they express it, if still 
capable of the effort they make the best of their way out. 
The symptoms usually presented by men after three or four 
weeks of this work are compounded of blood poisoning from 
the repeated and prolonged breathing of impure air, and of 
lead poisoning. The only consolation the 'men have in their 
sufferings is a certain kind of blood-money : they get higher 
wages when thus employed, and half-pay when on the sick- 
list. 

The engineer and machinist, who works in an atmosphere 
impregnated with the fine particles of iron and steel dust, has 
the capillary vessels of his lungs filled with these substances, 
which, if they are not directly causing pulmonary consump- 
tion, impart to the texture of the lungs a strong disposition to 
inflammation. 

Locomotive engine-drivers become often totally blind, or 
have their sight hopelessly injured, through the rush of wind 
against their eyes, or the frequent entrance of particles of dust 
and coal. 

But of all the trades suffering from injury to health, none 
unites so many evil causes as that of the baker; for not only 
is the inhalation of the dust from the flour hurtftil to his lungs, 
but he has also to spend most of his time in unwholesome rooms, 
and in an intensely heated atmosphere charged with carbonic 
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acid gas, which escapes from the fomenting dough. His phy- 
sical exertions in kneading the dough are also very exhaus- 
tive, causing excessive perspiration, palpitation of the heart and 
predisposition to apoplexy. Swelling and inflammation of the 
skin in the palms of the hands by the continual pressure of 
the dough against them, are also a common evil of the trade. 



Chapter XX. — Other Discomforts. 

THE physical exertion a working man has to apply to his 
work is also very great in many employments, and be- 
comes injurious to his health in consequence of the exhaus- 
tion of muscular power. The puddling of iron and other 
metals, for instance, is one of these occupations requiring the 
heaviest work that the arms and hands of a man can perform ; 
and it is sad to think that the puddler has to do this heavy 
and exhausting work in face of the glaring blast and scorching 
heat of the burning furnace.* 

In the glass works the heat of the smelting oven is, generally, 
80 great that the skin is burned off the men's faces, and their 
cheeks, foreheads, and chins become covered with hideous 
large red scars. 

In the stove of a pottery the workpeople have generally to 
endure a temperature of 120 degrees, and in many rooms of 
a cotton manufactory the heat is kept at similar height. 

The labour of the blacksmith is also of a very heavy kind, 
and the swinging of the ponderous hammer produces, in the 
lifelong exercise of the trade, a deformity in the position of the 
shoulders of the man by considerably raising the shoulder in 
which are inserted the muscles of the arm that lifts the heavy 
implement. 

The shoemaker becomes afllicted with hydrocele, from sitting 
in a curved and compressed position, and from the concussion 

* " The working men of this country keep on toiling and toiling, working 
in the mine, at the loom, or being found drawing masses of fire from the 
burning iron blast Still they do not complain. What other class of 
society, I ask, has ever endured the throes and embarrassments of an 
outraged situation as have the working classes ? " — Mr. Gboeob Odqer. 

5 
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probably protect them against tlie deadly influence of these 
substances ; which, in nearly every workman who has to u^e 
them, produce the so-called lead-cholic, frequently causing ob- 
struction of the bowels, and often ends in death preceded by 
the most excruciating pains. 

In all the dark places of industry, no more unwholesome 
employment can scarcely be conceived than ship-painting in 
the Devonport dockyard. Cases of frequent fainting and 
illness occur in the men who are engaged in painting between 
the double bottoms of the iron ships. Many parts of the iron 
ships between the double bottoms being most difficult of access, 
can only be reached by crawling on the belly and dragging the 
body forwards by the hands. The air being most scanty in 
the spaces remote from manholes, men are frequently hauled 
up in a state of insensibility by a rope slipped over their feet. 
Often a feeling of faintness comes over them, and sometimes 
when they begin to feel sleepy, as they express it, if still 
capable of the effort they make the best of their way out. 
The symptoms usually presented by men after three or four 
weeks of this work are compounded of blood poisoning from 
the repeated and prolonged breathing of impure air, and of 
lead poisoning. The only consolation the 'men have in their 
suffeiings is a certain kind of blood-money : they get higher 
wages when thus employed, and half-pay when on the sick- 
list. 

The engineer and machinist, who works in an atmosphere 
impregnated with the fine particles of iron and steel dust, has 
the capillary vessels of his lungs filled with these substances, 
which, if they are not directly causing pulmonary consump- 
tion, impart to the texture of the lungs a strong disposition to 
inflammation. 

Locomotive engine-tb-ivers become often totally blind, or 
have their sight hopelessly injured, through the rush of wind 
against their eyes, or the frequent entrance of particles of dust 
and coal. 

But of all the trades suffering from injury to health, none 
unites so many evil causes as that of the baker ; for not only 
is the inhalation of the dust from the flour hurtful to his lungs, 
but he has also to spend most of his time in unwholesome rooms, 
and in an intensely heated atmosphere charged with carbonic 
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acid gas, which escapes from the fomenting dough. His phy- 
sical exertions in kneading the dough are also very exhaus- 
tive, causing excessive perspiration, palpitation of the heart and 
predisposition to apoplexy. Swelling and inflammation of the 
skin in the palms of the hands by the continual pressure of 
the dough against them, are also a common evil of the trade. 
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rpHE physical exertion a working man has to apply to his 
-■- work is also very great in many employments, and be- 
comes injurious to his health in consequence of the exhaus- 
tion of muscular power. The puddling of iron and other 
metals, for instance, is one of these occupations requiring the 
heaviest work that the arms and hands of a man can perform ; 
and it is sad to think that the puddler has to do this heavy 
and exhausting work in face of the glaring blast and scorching 
heat of the burning furnace.* 

In the glass works the heat of the smelting oven is, generally, 
so great that the skin is burned off the men's faces, and their 
cheeks, foreheads, and chins become covered with hideous 
large red scars. 

In the stove of a pottery the workpeople have generally to 
endure a temperature of 120 degrees, and in many rooms of 
a cotton manufactory the heat is kept at similar height. 

The labour of the blacksmith is also of a very heavy kind, 
and the swinging of the ponderous hammer produces, in the 
lifelong exercise of the trade, a deformity in the position of the 
shoulders of the man by considerably raising the shoulder in 
which are inserted the muscles of the arm that lifts the heavy 
implement. 

The shoemaker becomes afflicted with hydrocele, from sitting 
in a curved and compressed position, and from the concussion 

♦ " The working men of this country keep on toiling and toiling, working 
in the mine, at the loom, or being found drawing masses of fire from the 
burning iron blast Still they do not complain. What other class of 
society, I ask, has ever endured the throes and embarrassments of an 
outraged situation as have the working classes ? "—Mb. Gborob Oikier. 

5 
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which the frequently repeated blows on the last exercise on 
the lower part of his body. 

To all these injurious and inconvenient influences must yet 
be added the discomforts arising from the repulsive nature of 
many employments. 

In some trades the men work in an atmosphere filled with 
the most horrible stench. The work of the nightman, of the 
tanner and skinner, of the gas-stokers, and of those who work 
in sewers, is of this repulsive nature ; and the odour inhaled by 
the men employed in these and similar trades is so thoroughly 
imparted to the lungs, transmitted to the blood, and absorbed 
by the skin, that their breath, perspiration, and secretions will 
continue to emit it long after the time they have left their 
employment altogether, and have endeavoured to rid them- 
selves of it by repeated ablutions and change of linen. 

In many occupations men have to work in suffocating clouds 
of dust, as, for instance, the labourers who are engaged in the 
demolition of old buildings, those who have to remove the 
ashes from the dustbins of private houses, and those who have 
to sift them. 

Many persons work in factories amidst the deafening noise 
and rattle of machinery, and others are, like the engine driver 
on railways and the brickmaker in the brickfields, exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, and become what is called 
'* weather-beaten," and liable to be attacked with chronic rheu- 
matism. 

The minei-s, who work beneath the surface of the earth, are 
deprived of the bright daylight and merry sunshine, and pass 
their lives in subterranean abodes, which the pitman's song 
depicts, with gi'eat truth, as a place where — 

*' Day never glimmered, and plants never bloomed, 
WTicro sweet-scented zephyrs a leaf never stirred, 
And the voice of the warbler never was heard ; 
But where many horrors midst darkness abound. 
And thick stifling vapours flow deadly around." 

Coal-heavers and chimney-sweepers have their skin be- 
smeared with a coating of black matter consisting of coal-dust 
and soot liquified by sweat, which naturally must impede the 
functions of the skin, and cause a person great trouble by the 
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daily ablutions and cleansing to which he must resort in order 
to i)ut his body into that state of cleanliness which will secure 
it a comfortable night's rest in a clean bed. 

That coal miners are exposed to similar inconveniences, and 
have, moreover, to suffer excessive heat in deep mines, may be 
gathered from a description of Mr. Lloyd Jones's descent into 
one of Earl Granville's coal pits, 575 yards deep: — "When 
we reached the heading," said he, " there was a man naked 
from his waist up, labouring with a pickaxe to liberate the 
coal. The heat was intolerable, and the man's blows were 
BO rapid as to involve great exertion. He was sitting in the 
coal that had fallen down, or rather was so crouched down as 
to appear to be sitting, and was begrimed all over with coal- 
dust, which was running down his body in muddy streams. 
He was earning his bread in the sweat of his brow, it is true, 
but he was earning it also in the sweat of every pore in his 
skin, and in such a way as produced wonder and pity to 
think that any human creature, under any pretence whatever, 
should have to lead such a life." 

The Olobe newspaper of October 4th, 1873, contained a 
similar description of the hardships the pitman has to undergo 
in his avocation. A correspondent of this paper being sent 
down into the mining districts, reported the following: — 
" The colliery inspected lies some four miles from Mold, just 
on the break of a well-wooded dell, at the bottom of which 
ripples a silver trout stream, arched over with branching ferns. 
A pretty, sylvan spot, sweet-scented, pure-aired, full of idyllic 
tenderness, contrasting strongly with the suffocating darkness 
in which the miners work. How perilously the bucket sways 
as we go down the dank, dripping shaft, at the bottom of 
which glistens, like some strayed sixpence, a shining surface of 
still water ! Not sorry are we when, our conveyance being 
deftly hooked into a side tunnel by a brawny-armed miner 
we stand on firm ground once more. Then, lighting tapers 
stuck in balls of clay, we follow old John Hughes, the captain 
of the mine, and listen somewhat deferentially as the grizzled 
veteran explains the manner of working. ' It's nasty, tiresome 
stuff to work, this Brassy vein — makes a deal of slack, it does.' 
Seeing that the vein is little more than a yard thick, and the drift 
of corresponding height, we opine that working in Brassy must 

5 A 
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beget broken backs after a day or two. Stooping double, w* 
grope our way through the dim darkness, with cold clay slush 
nearly sucking off our boots, our heads touching against the 
shaly roof, and chilly drops of black water finding their way 
down our backs, until the drift end is reached, and we come 
upon a miner at work. Naked to the waist, amidst a white 
steam of perspiration, that lies thick and heavy in the dank 
atmosphere, with no other light than the sickly glimmer of a 
dimly-burning taper, a creature like some gigantic kind of 
antediluvian toad is squatted in a narrow hole, hewing with 
might and main at the splintering Brassy. In such a cramped 
position the work would be sufficiently trying even if pur- 
sued in the open air ; how infinitely more distressing in a 
suffocatingly hot atmosphere, damp and stifling as that of a 
Turkish bath, but rendered still more unbreathable by rank 
coal gas and the sulphurous fumes of blasting powder ! To us 
standing inactively there, in that dismal archway, there is a 
terrible difficulty in drawing breath, whilst our tapers, unable 
to burn without oxygen, have to be reversed every now and 
then to keep them alight/' 

In a touching but somewhat sarcastic vein, the " Pitman's 
Lay" refers to the hardships of the colliers in these 
lines : — 

** Think on us, hinniea, if ye please, 
An' it were but to show yer pity ; 
For a' the toils and tears it gi'es. 
To warm the shins o' Lunnon city." 

All these inconveniences and discomforts are, however, only 
the lesser hardships of labour. Evils of a far greater magni- 
tude are detailed in the following chapter. 



Chapter XXI.— Loss of Life and Bodily Injury. 

nnO these nearly all handicrafts and employments are more 
J- or less exposed. The most skilful workman is liable to 
inflict injury upon himself by the very tools the safe use of 
which seems at all times to be so thoroughly under his com- 
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mand. The tailor will occasionally injure himself with the 
needle, the carpenter with the axe, the joiner with the chisel. 
Numberless amputations of fingers, hands, and arms are the 
consequence of these bodily injuiies, arising from mishaps in 
the use and handling of tools and materials. 

Still more numerous, and also more fatal, are those accidents 
to limb and life over which the working-man has little or no 
control. The bursting of steam-boilers, the explosion of fire- 
damp in coal mines, the flooding of mines, the wrecking of 
vessels,* the falling of scaffoldings, the accidents by machinery 
and on railways, destroy every year hundreds of lives, and 
maim the bodies of many thousands of the working classes. 

To what fearful amount accidents in factories are still taking 
place, in spite of the legally required fencing in of machinery, 
is seen from the following table in the Factory Inspector's 
Report for 1872, containing the number of accidents for six 
months of the year only : — 

Accidents. 

Causing death 207 

Amputation of right hand or arm 35 

„ of left hand or arm 29 

„ of part of right hand 327 

„ of part of left hand 265 

„ of any pai*t of leg or foot .... 22 

Fracture of limbs or bones of trunk .... 208 

of hand or foot 203 

Injuries to head and face 266 

Lacerations, contusions, and other injuries not enume- 
rated above 2346 



Total 3918 

Another half-yearly return of nearly 4,000 accidents would 
bring the yearly amount close up to 8,000 ; f and, if to these is 

♦ " The Bailor's avocation^ so useful to many nations, is but a life-long 
series of perils and slavery, which a man accepts in exchange for some 
brilliant but short episode in his career, which but too often ends in the 
wreck of his splendid constitution." — Tht Daily News, 

t In order to display, in an unmistakeable manner, the dangers to 
which factory operatives were exposed, during their emplojonents, by 
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added, the loss of 500 British sailors in the 1,500 shipwrecks 
that yearly happen on the shores of these islands ; * and if the 
number thus obtained is still further increased by 298 deaths 
caused by railway accidents, and of which 164 befell railway 
servants ; f and if, finally, the gmnd total is closed by the 
addition of 1,076 lives lost in 1871 in the coal mines of Great 
Britain, the statement once made by Lord Shaftesbury, that 
the number of workmen annually killed and injured by acci- 
dents would furnish a complete regiment of soldiers, is by no 
means an exaggeration. 

That the men who perished within the last ten years in the 
mines of the United Kingdom would form a strong army corps 
of many regiments, is to be seen in the following appalling 
statistics relating to the moitality and risk that the avocation 
of the miner entails, and which were brought before the con- 
ference of the Associated Miners, held at Walsall, October 4th, 
1872, by Mr. Pickard, who said, " The average span of the 
miner's life is twentynseven yeai-s. During the last ten years, 
twelve tlwuaand miners f lost their hves in accidents, and 

unboxed machinery and other causes, Mr. Philip Grant collected (about 
the year 1838) an amiy of factory cripjjlos in Manclicstor, and, having 
placed them in military array, six deei>, they reached from the bottom 
of Market Street to Ardwick Green, a distance of about two miles. 

* Commander Dawson, R.N., gives the following statistics of the num- 
ber of sailors who lost their lives at sea in two years : — 

1872. 1874. 

At home 590 506 

Abroad (excluding foreigners) . . . 1,802 4,013 

In missing sliips 1,214 2,381 

Total 3,696 6,900 

t The Executive Council of the Railway Servants' Society allege that on 
the various railways in Great Britain, one man is killed every day, and 
several injured, throughout the whole year. Mr. Bass states that in 1873 
the number of killed servants rose to 1,200, and of injured to 27,000. 

t If to these 12,000 lives lost in the mines wu add 15,000 lost at sea, 
(the Wreck Register for 1873-74 gives 31,168 lost in twenty years), an<l if, 
we further increase these appalling figures by 10,000 relating solely to 
railway servants killed in ten years, we obtain 37,000 as the fearful 
amoiuit of the sacrifice of life. To these we may add 3,000 more for loss 
of life in f«-vct.orie8 ; making a total of 40,000 persons, exclusively members 
of the working classes, who have to hiy their lives down as saerifices 
demanded by the exigencies of trade and commerce ! 
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every twelve moniha five thousand miners are disabled by the 
same agencies." 

The occurrence of frightful accidents resulting in loss of life 
and mutilation of the body, will always be more or less con- 
nected with physical and especially with machine-attending 
labour, and wiU even take place in an improved state of 
tociety, although not in such terrible proportions ; for precau- 
tions will then be greater, regulation stricter, and the diminu- 
sion of all physical labour will, at the same time, reduce the 
num1>er of accidents and peril to limb and life. 

That these unavoidable accidents should befall the working 
classes alone, and that they alone should have to face these 
terrible perils, is, in the opinion of the author, a revolting 
injustice, resulting from the inequality in the stations of life 
which exposes one class of society to imminent danger of 
bodily injuiy and loss of life, whilst others are exempt from 
it ; and he asserts, that no money in the shape of wages, were 
they ever so high, and no participation in the profits of the 
employer's capital, however liberally conceded to the working 
classes, could ever be a just compensation for peril to limb and 
life, injury to health, and other great hardships. 

If there is unavoidable danger, it will have to be shared by 
all, otherwise justice is grossly outraged. 

This argument is sure to be met with the observation tliat, 
if men meet with accidents in certain occupations, it is in con- 
sequence of their fatal lot to be placed in those trades and 
situations of life ; for it is Providence, and neither they them- 
selves nor society, that has assigned to them those dangerous 
and irksome occupations ; and as there will always be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, those so engaged will also have 
to put up with all the hardships connected with their labour. 

This religious argument of the case of unavoidable accidents 
connected with trades and handicrafts, loses, however, all 
its power, when opposed by the prospect of a new social 
organization, in which all will feel it their duty and be enabled 
to share in these dangers, according to the injunction of Christ, 
*'Do unto others as thou wouldst be done by them." The 
new social state having rendered possible the discharge of this 
^reat and humane duty by the equal distribution of all physi- 
cal labour, it will also consider any withdrawal from it as con- 
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stituting a grave offence against justice, and an unpardonable ■ 
infringement of the sacred principle of equality, that would 
most surely bring down upon the offender the just punish- 
ment of the law, and the fierce indignation of the whole 
community. 

The long array of hardships and wrongs which constitute so 
many sufferings of the working classes, receives yet another 
illustration in the next chapter. 



Chapter XXII. — Cessation of Work and Loss of 
Employment. 

THIS evil, which in its immediate and remote conse- 
quences very often leads to great sufferings of body 
and mind, not unfrequently causing the self-destruction of the 
sufferer, arises from a variety of sources. The burning down 
of a factory, the bankruptcy of an employer, a commercial 
crisis, a failure or scarcity in the supply of raw materials, may 
temporarily throw out of employment great numbers of people. 
Large multitudes become often and suddenly reduced to 
poverty through the unexpected introduction of labour-saving 
engines,* and find the greatest difficulty in either becoming 
the attendants of the new machines that have supplanted 
their labour, or in procuring employment in other trades. A 
very sad example of this latter kind was the fate of the wool- 
combers of Bradford, who, being supplanted on a sudden by 
the introduction of the wool-combing machine, filled the work- 
houses in great numbers and for many years. 

A similar cruel fate has also befallen the once numerous, 
honourable, and contented class of skilled artizans called 
weavera, who, before the introduction of the power-loom, 
worked on their hand-looms, and wove cotton and linen yarn 
and silk thread into pieces of cloth. So rapid has been their 
extermination by the influence of the mighty competitor 

♦ Mr. Nasmyth stated before the Trades Union Commission that by 
the introduction into his worksliops of self-acting tools he was able to 
dispense with the labour of all tliat class of men who depended upon mere 
dexterity ; and as a matter of fact he reduced the niuuber of men in his 
employ by fulhj one-half. 
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(machinery) that from hundreds of thousands (in 1838 tliey 
numbered still 800,000) there remain now but pitiable remnants 
of tens of thousands, who gradually succumb to the same 
exterminating influences, and are, in the parlance of American 
slang, " improved oft* the land," in order that industrial pro- 
gress may run its wild career without the least regard to those 
it tramples down with its iron heels. 

In 1875 there were in Scotland still existing 16,000 hand-loom 
weavers, living on the very verge of starvation. When, in the 
same year, some hundreds of them applied for relief to the city 
authorities of Glasgow, they were ignominiously put to scaveng- 
ing the streets of the town where they were well known, and 
where they used to play and roam about in happy boyhood. To 
what condition the hand-loom weaver of the north of England 
was reduced, even thirty years ago, may be guessed from the 
following correspondence, addressed, in 1846, from Huddersfield, 
to the Morning Post by their Si>ecial Reporter,* who says : — 
" While walking in the outskirts of this town in company with 
a gentleman once engaged in manufacturing industry, I met a 
poor man trudging into Huddersfield, and bearing on his 
shoulders something which, though not of great bulk, seemed 
to overtask his physical powers. When I first noticed him he 
appeared to be a mendicant. If his meagre outline and 
faltering step had not made me pity the apparently simulated 
* sorrows of a poor old man,' I should have exclaimed, ' This 
is a pose plaatique of the Apoiliecary in Romeo and Juliet ! ' 
His habiliments were in perfect keeping with the character. 
Had he been enacting the part he could not have dressed more 
aj)propriately. A jury of antiquarian tailors could hardly de- 
cide in what fashionable, or rather unfashionable, era his clothes 
were made. As a dramatis pauper, I thought he was exceedingly 
well made up, and would have done ample credit to any London 
boards. As he approached, I anticipated some solicitation 
for pecuniary assistance. I wa;3 disappointed. He exhibited 
in his poverty — which was but too real — much self-respect 
and the bearing of an independent spirit. My friend accosted 
him, and finding him communicative, entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and by a series of apj^ropriate questions drew 
out the history of the man's misfortunes. It is soon told ; 

♦ Mr. Jolm Harily. 
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but I regret that I have not presei*ved it in his own Yorkshire 
dialect. He was a hand-loom weaver. Formerly by his in- 
dividual edbiis he had been able to provide himself with a 
superabundance of the necessaiies, and many of the enjoy- 
ments and refinements of life. Now, with tlio assistance of 
his wife and three of his children, he only earns, on an average, 
ten or twelve shillings a week, working from twelve to four- 
teen hours a day. I inquired when his waistcoat was made. 
He said he could not tell. ' Can you guess within twenty 
years of the time ? ' ' The truth is,' said he, * it was thrown off 
a few years ago by a young man in my neighbourhood, and 
I am wearing it ever since.' The neatness and cajre with 
which his trousei-s and coat were patched strongly impressed 
me with a conviction of the poor man's taste and inherent 
love of decency, and induced me to inquire whether he had 
any better clothes, and what place of worship he attended. 
He replied that these were the only clothes he had to ' go a 
bunting in ' (/>., to wear on Sundays and other special occa- 
sions); and as they were not good enough to appear in at 
church, he generally went to chapeL What he was carrying 
when I met him was a piece of cloth, the weaving of which he 
had just completed. He was taking it to the master manufac- 
turer, of whom he spoke in very high terms. He had to come 
into Huddersfield from a distance of six miles to get the 
materials for work, and of course the same distance to travel 
when it' was finished, in order to get paid. He had, therefore, to 
travel, to and fro, twenty-four miles for every piece of work he 
finished; and taking into account the delays and disappoint- 
ments wliich he exi)erienced, he calculated that he lost at least 
two days every fortnight. He seldom partook of animal food, 
and the luxury of a blanket he had not enjoyed for yeans. He 
is acquainted with hundreds whose circumstances are equally 
wretched. He attributed all his misfortunes to the unre- 
stricted action of machinery." 

We may safely assume that out of several millions of 
once well-to-do hand-loom weavers (with whom we also 
count the poor weavers in India and Saxony, who perished 
by thousands in consequence of being displaced by the Eng- 
lish cotton nianutticturc), everyone underwent a similar 
process of gradual inipoverisliment, degradation, and suffer- 
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ing by slow starvation. When we consider that in this 
instance, every individual case of impoverishment presents 
already years and years of suffering, and when we, moreover 
multiply this accumulation of years by the several millions of 
persons so afflicted, we anive at so appalling an amount of 
misery that even the sufferings endured by the victims of in- 
quisition and slavery lie light in the balance against it. 

Civilization ! falsely so called, it is thou that art answer- 
able for these inhuman inflictions of pain and degradation on 
thy own children ; and if there should ever come a day of 
reckoning, the abettors and instigators of these cruel misdeeds 
and derelictions of the duty to humanity will surely be called 
to account ; amongst whom there will certainly figure in the 
first rank of the deepest dye of guilt the authors, professors, 
disciples and propagators of the science of political economy 
— the dismal science — the science of inhumanity — aiicw 
'*M*Crowdy's dreary science 'M 

Mr. F. B. Barton, a well-known positivist, says on this sub- 
ject: — "To the trying vicissitudes to which the physical worker 
is subject we must not forget to add the wholesale displacement 
of his labour by machinery, which leaves him often suddenly 
and completely destitute, like a wrecked and shattered vessel 
stranded on the beach far above the rising tide. Surely it is 
neither just nor humane that they who have been working the 
best part of their lives in producing their country's wealth 
should be suddenly and unceremoniously cast aside to sliift 
as best they can, because machinery has been introduced to 
supei-sede their labour; and to say that they will reap the 
benefit hereafter is mere mockery, for ' while the grass gi'ows 
the steed starves.* " 

The migration of trades, although not acting so suddenly 
as the introduction of labour-saving machines, is even more 
injurious to the working population of the district where 
trade begins to decay, or to migrate, because its effects are 
not so discernible even to the working-men themselves; they 
obtain gradually less and less employment, but still cling to 
the hope that their trade will return, and that matters will 
improve. The silk weavers of Spitalfields have long and 
patiently put up with the gradual decline of their trade caused 
by the migration of the silk manufacture to Macclesfield and 
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other localities, and by the inroads of foreign competition, but 
have made no provision to follow the trade into those new- 
localities, till at last they have become too poor to do so, but 
are obliged to betake themselves to the workhouse. 



Chapter XXIII. — Insufficiency of Wages. 

THIS is especially true of the wages of agricultural 
labourei-s, whose earnings are so very low that they 
scarcely provide the means of existence. 

A country labourer in Brittany earns 9d. a-day ; an Irish- 
man, before the famine, worked on the land for even less ; and 
the agricultui-al labourers of England, generally with large 
families, get from 7s. to 10s. per week. In stating this low 
rate of wages, Louis Blanc adds this sympathetic reflexion : 
— " How many teai*s does each of these cyphers represent ! 
what ciies of anguish! what cares violently driven down 
into the abysses of the heart ! " 

In 1874, Professor Fawcett argued that the position of the 
agricultural labourer in England is not so good as it once 
w^as ; that is to say, he used to have a good many little privi- 
leges of w^hich he now finds himself deprived. He has lost 
by the introduction of machinery much of the extra payment 
at harvest time, on which he could once rely for clearing off 
the year s scores, and commencujg w^ith a fresh start and a 
little money in hand. He does not get his old daily allowance 
of milk ; and milk and butter, and most other farm produce, 
have risen very considerably in price. The consequence is that, 
even w^ith 12s. a week, he w^ould not now be as well off as he 
was some yeai*s ago. 

The wages earned by miners, sailors, sawyers, stone-cuttei's 
coal-heavers, labourers who assist the building trades, paviors, 
gas-stokers, engine-drivers and their firemen, and of all those 
trades which combine heavy work with peril to limb and life, 
are decidedly too low. These trades, which, in justice to hu- 
manity, should be the highest paid ones, generally stand at 
the lowest level, when compared with other more fortunate 
employmentt.;. 
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Tlie means of raising wages artificially by strikes will go a 
great way in the correction of the evil, but will lose its efficacy 
when all the trades, employments, and occupations will have 
succeeded in simultaneously raising their wages to a higher 
level ; for it will then happen that the universal increase of 
wages will also have universally enhanced the price of all 
commodities. But as such a simultaneous action of all the 
trades for an increase of wages is, in the present isolated 
position of many, and the entire inability or neglect of others 
to form united action, a mere idle supposition, the means of 
obtaining better remuneration through strikes, arbitration, 
or voluntary concession by employers, will not lead to a 
general and simultaneous rise in the prices of all articles of 
consumption. Partial strikes must therefore be considered to 
be, on the whole, beneficial to the working classes. 

However, as this benefit is derived by the working classes 
from the neglect and inactivity of a portion of the trades, 
social reformers question the equity of the high-paid artizan 
to live upon the low-priced articles produced by low-paid 
workmen. 

Strikes are at best only a partial means of bettering the 
condition of the working classes. The emancipation of labour 
must be eflected by other and more radical changes. 

In correcting the insufficiency of wages, strikes have 
grappled with only one of the evils that oppress the work- 
man, and can do little more. Even a general strike fund, for 
which the ** International Working-men's Society" proposed 
to devise means at their last congress at Geneva, can aflford 
no panacea for the wrongs of labour. 

Strikes, partial or general, cannot lessen the monotony of 
labour which keeps pace with the increasing subdivision of 
work ; they can prevent neither migration of trades nor con- 
centration of manufactures, which cause loss of employment ; 
they are powerless against the introduction of machinery, 
which supplants human labour; and they have no control over 
accidents, perils to limb and life, injury to health, and other 
evils and discomforts that endanger and imbitter the existence 
of the working-man. 

These serious evils which lie beyond the scope of trades 
unions and strikes, are faults in the construction of the present 
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system of society; and it is on the question of their causes and 
effects, and their relation to justice and humanity, that the 
present social an*angenient presents to social criticism the most 
vulnerable pointsof attack. 

" But shall it ever thua remain ? 

Shall man contented be 
To starve, creating wealth for those 

Who mock his misery? 
No ! ev'ry hour of time improves 

The mighty wing of Mind, 
And Man shall Icani his power, and leave 

His woes, his wants behind.*' 

C. COLB. 
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SECTION I. 
MEANS OF DEMOLITION AND RECONSTRUCTION 



Chapter XXIV.— Outlines of the New Social Foundation. 

THE leading principles that shall introduce a radical 
change in the present social order, have already been 
foreshadowed by the criticism which the author has applied 
to the existing irrational system of society. In this criticism 
he described the hideous aspect of poverty, and the intense 
sufferings of the poor; he exposed to public view the in- 
famous practice of prostitution ; he condemned celibacy and 
censured the present matrimonial arrangements; he opposed 
the institution of the isolated private home ; he painted the 
evils arising from the existence of money and private pro- 
perty; he rejected the principle of inheritance; he enlarged 
upon the present waste of labour; he enumerated the hard- 
ships that oppress the working-classes ; and, finally, he proved 
the existence of a fearful amount of idleness. 

The irrational, uneconomical, and anarchical working of the 
present social order will, however, only be fully conceived in 
all its magnitude of evils and economical contradictions, when 
a new system of the reconstruction of society has been 
logically and scientifically expounded, and when the principles 
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of the new social founrlation have been firmly laid down and 
the means clearly indicated by which the subversion of the 
present abnormal social arrengement shall be brought about 

The guiding principles upon which this social demolition, 
and reconstruction is to proceed, are chiefly the following : — 
1. Abolition of money, inheritance, and private property. 2. 
Restriction of the isolated household, and development of 
the associated home. 3. Freedom of sexual unions. 4. Com- 
pulsory and equal sharing of all physical labour. 5. Economi- 
cal arrangements for the prevention of waste. 6. Organization 
of labour. 7. Equal division of the means of existence and 
enjoyment. 8. Universal difiusion of education, sciences, and 
arts. 



Chapter XXV. — Abolition of Money. 

*' Gold, many hunted, sweat and bled for, 
\Vak*d all the night, and laboured all the day ; 
And what was this allurement, do'st thou ask ? — 
A dust, dug from the bowels of the earth, 
Which, being cast into the fire, came out 
A shining thing that fools admired, and called 
A god ! " 

Pollock. 

THE existence of money has in all ages been condemned as 
the root of all evils, and it is but too true that in order 
to gain this glittering bauble, men will sacrifice their homes, 
impair their health, disregard comfort, and forsake their truest 
and best friends. 

Wise legislators have in many instances made laws for the 
especial purpose of counteracting the evil practices arising 
from the use of money. Lycurgus, the great Spartan lawgiver, 
tried to check the accumulation of wealth by rendering the 
circulating medium cumbersome, which he effected by introduc- 
ing large coins of iron, instead of the small gold and silver 
ones.* Legislators of more modem times have made rigorous 

♦ To convey 10 Minas, or about £40 worth of Spartan iron money, 
would have required a heavy waggon and a strong yoke of oxen. 
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laws againat the practice of usury; and although these wise 
enactments have of late, and to the regret of many, been 
revoked, the proposals of the most advanced amongst the 
radicals of our own time intend, on the contrary, to attack the 
power of money in a more effective and radical manner than 
was' ever done by the old usury laws ; for they propose even a 
progressive income tax to be levied on all accumulated 
capital.* 

The true social reformer, however, regards all these measures 
as inefficient for the eradication of the evil, and sees in the 
total abolition of money the only means by which a better 
organization of society can he promoted ; for he is convinced 
that all other attempts to reform the present social order, 
whatever may be their aim and purpose, will prove failures as 
long as money shall co-exist with them. 

The very day money is abolished, the inexorable law that 
if a man does not work neither shall he eat, will become a 
stem reality, and society will, as by magic, arrive at an 
equitable arrangement of the division of labour and dis- 
tribution of produce. With the abolition of money, a great 
number of persons who are now engaged as bankers, banker's 
clerks, money-dealers, money-lenders, money-changers, and 
others of similar occupations, will become available for the 
performance of useful labour in the production and distribu- 
tion of commodities, and the waste of labour and time, which 
now accompany every pajnnent where change is to be given, 
— the tediousness of which is in no instance more provoking 
than in the process of a multitude of persons making pay- 
ments and receiving change at the booking offices of railway 
stations, — will entirely be done away with. 

With the abolition of money there will also cease those 
pitiful lamentations at the loss of coins, and of purses con- 

♦ " Citizens whose income does not exceed what is necessary to their 
subsistence, are dispensed from contributing to the public expenditure. 
The rest ought to contribute progressively y according to the extent of 
their fortunes." — 12th article of Robespierre's " Rights of Man." 

" Taxation ought chiefly to be levied on superfluities, and ought not 
only to be proportional, but also progressive." — Roussbau. 

Robert Owen's ''Charter of the Rights of Humanity" proposes to 
raise the whole revenue of a state by a graduated property tax, and to 
organise a system of national employment and universal education, 

G 
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taining small or large sums of money; and the trade of the 
pickpockets, thieves, embezzlers, and forgers, will totally lose 
its lucrative prospects and dangerous allurements, and this 
not only by the radical change that no more coins, banknotes, 
checks, shares, and other representatives of money shall re- 
main in circulation, but also by the fact that these depre- 
dators will not by any means be able to obtain one single 
day's shelter and food without having performed their due 
share in the allotment of national labour. 

Money having once come into total disuse, society will be 
spared the sad necessity of inflicting upon many of its 
members punishments of imprisonment ranging fixjm a few 
days to a long term of yeara, not unfrequently preceded, or 
accompanied at regular intervals, by flogging. The criminals 
thus punished are truly to be pitied, for society could, by the 
abolition of money, and by placing all property into the hands 
of the state, have removed the causes and motives of, and allure- 
ments to the crimes.* This is especially true of the crime of 
forgery, by which large sums of money and valuable property 
are now often obtained without incurring the danger of the high- 
wayman, robber, and garrotter, who, very often, have to encounter 
a life-and-death struggle with their victims that may leave easy 
traces of detection beliind it. In the new social state no one 
will take the trouble of forging coins, banknotes, or checks, for 
all property being vested in the hands of the state, and being 
through them distributed to all the members of the commu- 
nity without the intervention of money, the forged coins or 
papers could aflbrd no means for the acquisition of any valu- 
ables or consumable commodities, such as food, cloth, dwelling, 
etc. In its regenerated state, society will no more have 
occasion to treat any of its members like the four men, Austin 
Biron Bid well, George Macdonnell, George Bid well, and Edwin 
Noyes, who on the 23rd of August, 1873, were found guilty of 
forgeries, by which they deprived the Bank of England of 
£102,000 in hard cash, and for which they were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. 

* The Paris newspaper, La France^ says: — " A day will come when that 
arsenal of useless punishments, sufferings, and cruelties, called the penal 
systiem, will disappear ; the judge will be replaced by the doctor, the 
gaoler by the nurse, the hangman by the schoolmaster, the tribunalB by 
hospitals, and expiation by education.*' 
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The non-existence of money in the future social state will, 
moreover, have a highly sanitary influence upon the people ; 
for it will prevent intemperance and gluttony and other 
excesses, which they now are prone to indulge in, by having 
at their uncontrolled command the power of money. 

The abolition of money will also put a final check upon 
betting and gambling, and people will then hear no more of 
those painful and distressing scenes of despair and frequent 
suicides that follow heavy losses and reverses of fortune in 
imsuccessful gambling and betting transactions. 

By the suppression of money, prostitution will have the 
principal object of its existence removed, and theft, fraud t 
embezzlement, robbery, and forgery, having likewise vanished, 
the greater number of crimes will have disappeared, and also 
the sufferings on account of their punishments, and so much 
more happiness will then prevail. 

The proposed abolition of money raises, however, two 
questions of an apparent difficulty, which the author is, how- 
ever, quite ready to answer in, he thinks, the most satisfactory 
manner. These questions are — How is the commerce with 
foreign nations, who still keep money, to be carried on ? and, 
What is to be done with the precious metal when the gold and 
silver coins are once melted down ? 

The first of these questions is solved by the arrangement 
which permits the Government of the new social state to 
retain a certain amount of bullion, either in coins or bars, as a 
means of carrying on the trade with foreign countries. This 
international trade by means of money will be entrusted to 
official trading agents, or commissioners, whose transactions 
will probably not amount to one-tenth part of the value of 
the present imports and exports ; for, in the new social state, 
all transit trade will become unnecessary, as the Government 
will not trade to enrich themselves, but will merely carry on 
foreign commercial intercourse for the sake of obtaining the 
requisite amount of goods and materials for the consumption 
and industry of the home country. 

This system of trading by Government agency * will, more- 

* In Fraser'a Magazine for October, 1875, Mr. Bret Harte speaks of a 
golden time " when commerce shall be taken out of the hands of rogues 
and gamblers, and effectually organized under the Board of Trade.'' 
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over, possess the great advantage of exactly fixing the amount 
of goods to be imported ; for the amount of their consumption 
is previously known by the state being the controller, director, 
and manager of all trades and manufactures. The state, as 
the sole manufacturer and proprietor, would indulge in no 
over-production, or make purchase of goods and materials 
which would lie idle in the national storehouses. In this 
manner, supply and demand would be strictly regulated, and 
not produce those oscillations between scarcity and repletion 
so common in the system of commerce by individual traders. 

The precious metals, ajs a medium of commercial interchange, 
might even, by proper aiTangements with foreign traders, be 
entirely dispensed with, and barter, pure and simple, become the 
mode through which the Government agents might deal with 
other nations. Barter is even at the present time the great soul 
and essence of foreign commerce. The shipper, for instance, 
who brings a vessel laden with cotton goods to India, does not 
return in ballast only, but will take in other goods in the 
very place of his debarkation. He is most likely to ship 
opium to China, and there exchange it for tea and silk, and 
return homewards with this last cargo. This is, in the 
opinion of the author, a system of baiter which becomes 
the more necessary the further distant the countries are to 
which goods are sent; and it is mostly owing to this that the 
trade between Russia and China, which is one of some magni- 
tude, especially on the Siberian frontier, is stiU carried on by 
a system of barter, or reciprocity, that obliges the respective 
traders of both nations to a mutual exchange of goods corres- 
ponding to equivalents in their value. 

Trade carried on by barter would have to rely on the 
valuation of goods by oflScial appraisers, appointed from both 
sides of the trading nations ; and valuation of this kind might, 
in the end, prove more satisfactory than the estimates private 
traders now make in the purchase of goods, and who, in spite 
of their most careful inspection, are often taken in, and have 
all their vigilance and precaution set at nought by a regular 
system of fraud, short weight and measure, and adulterations 
of innumerable kinds. Besides having been defrauded in a 
foreign country, private traders have no redress; but if the 
commerce were carried on by the Government of a country, the 
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•whole power of the nation could be brought to bear upon the 
rectification of interchange on the part of foreign nations. 

Concerning the amount of gold and silver that would still 
remain in the hands of the Government, after part had been 
set aside for the carrying on of foreign trade, we would point 
out the useful employment of the remainder (or even of the 
-whole of the precious metal, in case the state should be able 
to establish commercial reciprocity with foreign nations without 
the interchange of money) in the manufacture of useful plate. 
Silver spoons and silver forks might then come into common 
use, silver candlesticks might replace brass and tin ones, and 
elegant golden and silver vases for fruit and flowers, might 
be seen to adorn the dining tables of the Associated Home. 

Gold and silver will, in all these instances, not only serve as 
an ornament for artistic display, but they will also cause a 
great saving of labour in cleaning. 

When the beauty of the new social system becomes apparent 
to all, and when a universal conviction of the feasability of its 
introduction gains ground by a scientific treatment of the 
social problem, the very possessors of money themselves will 
hasten with joy to deposit their gold and silver in the national 
vaults appropriated for the reception of precious metals ; and 
these very men will with alacrity consign their bank-notes, 
check-books, bills of exchange, and shares to the flames ! 



Chapter XXVI.— Restriction of Isolated Homes and 
Regulations of Sexual Unions. 

THE exclusiveness of the present isolated households is to 
be superseded to a great extent by the development of 
the Associated Home and facilities of social intercourse. 

The ideal of the Associated Home is a large square building 
not unlike Somei-set House or Buckingham Palace ; with four 
mighty wings, several stories high, inclosing a spacious court- 
yard, with fountain and flower-beds. This noble mansion, to 
be inhabited by several thousand pei-sons, will contain not only 
the dormitories and dwelling apartments of the inmates, but 
also several large dining halls, assembly rooms, librarie,s, reading 
rooms, bath rooms, a spacious kitchen, and a common heating 
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apparatus, from wlilch all the apartments of this large building 
will be heated. 

The dwelling apartments and dormitories will be ranged in 
three large divisions, separated from each other, and situated 
in different wings, or stories, of the building. One of these 
three divisions will contain the apartments of the united sexes, 
and the other two the dormitories and dressing-rooms of the 
a^lult single persons, — males and females occupying separate 
ranges of apailracnts in separate divisions of the edifice. This 
propose<i separation of the sexes amongst the grown-up single 
men and women will be greatly conducive to chastity, and will 
in no way interfere with their frequent meeting in the public 
rooms of the Associated Home, in the spacious court-yard 
which it incloses, and in the gardens that surround it. Tlie 
meeting of the sexes will in the future social state also be 
facilitated in the national workshops, storerooms, and in many 
occupations in which the work required is compatible with the 
bodily and mental ability of both sexes.* 

The author exults the more in his idea of the separation of 
the sexes of single people, for he can testify that the system is 
alrea^ly in actual operation in the " Cite Ouvrifere " which the 
benevolent manufacturers of Mulhouse, in Elsass, built for their 
numerous workpeople ; of whom the single men and women 
occupy separate quarters and divisions of this interesting 
working-man's town, with the greatest benefit to public and 
domestic morality. 

In the i)resent isolated state of our homes, morality and 
decency are too often exposed to serious evils by the facility 
it affords to sexual intercourse even at a premature age; but 
we will find a wise protection from these inconveniences 
under the new arrangement — the sepai-ation of the sexes — in 
the Associated Home. 

The palatial propoi-tions and dimensions of the new social 
residence are eminently adapted for this separated location of 
the people. Its ground-floor being occupied by the public 

♦ " A« malea and females dwell under the same roof, and eat together in 
common at the same table, and none possess anything whatever in private, 
they will always be together ; and as they mingle in the gymnastic yards 
and in all their otlier occu2)ation8, they will be led by innate necessity to 
mutual intimacies." — Plato. 
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rooms, dining hall, kitchen, assembly rooms, and others, the 
first story could be assigned to the united sexes, the second to 
single women, and the third to single men. 

The united sexes will have in their charge, and dwelling 
with them, their younger children under the age of three yeai's, 
whilst all those above that age will be taken from their homes, 
and even from the common dwelling-house, and sent to the 
national educational establishments, where they will be brought 
up and taught with all the care and all the means the nation 
has at its command. 

But as no such model social residences answering all the 
purposes and requirements of an ideal Associated Home, are at 
present in existence, and as all the combined labour of the whole 
of the building trades would not suffice to erect at once the re- 
quired number of these buildings, although the construction 
of some could immediately be proceeded with — for instance, 
in Hyde Park — the proposed dislocation of the people would 
have to be effected by the temporary use of the buildings that 
are now in existence. With respect to this necessity, we may 
rejoice at the happy incident which the fitness of many of the 
present private and public buildings offers for the location of 
the people in large numbers, and under the same roof. And it 
is especially England which of all countries is the most suit- 
able for this temporary erection of Associated Homes; for in no 
country are there more spacioas mansions (Northumberland 
House,* for instance, contains as many as 140 rooms), hotels, 
private residences, splendid rows of houses, large and beautiful 
squares, — all eminently fitted for the temporary establishment of 
Associated Homes. Indeed, some of the magnificent squares of 
London offer the nearest approach to the ideal building of an 
Associated Home. The four sides of the square will answer to 
the four wings of the ideal edifice, and the equal height of the 
windows, stories, and roofs of the houses will be another simi- 
larity to the new social palace. The rooms of the ground-floor 
of several adjacent houses in these squares could easily be con- 
verted into public dining and assembly rooms, by effecting 
communication with doors and openings through the partition 

* This house has been just removed, and, in furtlioranco of communistic 
principles — that is, the right of the individual— is not to stand in the way 
of the public advantage. 
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walls. The same might, to some extent, b3 done with the 
basements, and if similar communication by breaking through 
the partition walls were also effected in the upper stories, the 
now existing staircases of every house in the square would 
become superfluous, and one or two entrances to each story 
would suffice to admit all the inmates. The lai^e hotels and 
spacious mansions of the rich would certainly be capable of 
accommodating, with very little alterations, another great 
number of people. There might, perhaps, arise some difficulty 
in allotting separate dormitories for the united and separated 
sexes ; but it will, even in these temporary dwellings, be pos- 
sible to apply the principle of separation to any extent. 

No great difficulty will, however, be met with in the conversion 
of squares into Associated Homes. Every square the four sides 
of which consist of uninterrupted rows of houses, will have one 
of its sides occupied by the united sexes, whilst another side will 
be taken possession of by single women, and a third by single 
men. The fourth side might contain the public dining and 
assembly rooms, the kitchen and its necessary store-rooms. 

In many other localities it will become necessary to house 
the united and separated sexes in different streets or separate 
buildings. Many of the present squares will also be well 
adapted for the use of national and industrial schools. The 
square, or oblong piece of land now generally laid out as a 
small park or garden, surrounded by four rows of houses, will 
serve as play-ground ; one side of the square will contain the 
schoolrooms, another the industrial workshops, in which trades 
and handicrafts will be taught, and the two remaining sides 
will be used for the pupils' dormitories. 

The regulation for the separation of .sexes will be strictly 
applied to all schools. The girls* and boys' educational esta- 
blishments will not only be situated in different buildings, but 
also at some distance from each other, in different squares and 
localities ; and most of them will be placed in elevated and 
healthy country places. 

The sexes in the Associated Home, however, although sleep- 
ing in separate apartments and separate wings or stories of 
the building, will, nevertheless, enjoy frequent and daily inter- 
course at the common dining table, and in the public garden, 
theatre, reading and lecture rooms ; and, in order to make this 
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intercourse as varied as possible, a regulation will be introduced, 
by which all single men and women shall become accustomed 
to take their seats side by side with each other at their meals, 
so that every man has a woman as his neighbour at the public 
table. Unrestricted freedom should be permitted for the selec- 
tion or change of these partners, and those who are undecided or 
careless to make a choice, will sit down on any seats that may 
be vacant ; of which every alternate one will be a woman's 
chair, easily distinguishable by some peculiar form, size, or 
inscription. From a sense of courtesy the young men will 
leave the choice of partners at table to the young women. 

Through this public intercourse between the sexes many 
opportunities will be given to each young man and woman of 
contracting those acquaintances that will, ultimately, end in the 
legitimate union of the sexes in married life. 

The author rejoices in the prospect of the great amount of 
happiness that then will be realized, in comparison with the 
suffering and the silent longing which young men and women 
have now to endure by having all kinds of impediments put 
into their way of meeting each other; as is the case, for instance, 
with female servants, who are allowed a holiday only once a 
month. In an improved state of society, the union of the 
sexes will, however, not only be facilitated by a frequent inter- 
course and conversation during the time of the public meals, 
during the walks in the public gardens, during the partici- 
pation in public festivities and excursions, during visits to 
museums, lectures, and theatres; but it will also be most 
powerfully promoted by the removal of all those obstacles that 
in the present state of society are put in the way of matri- 
monial alliances by property, wealth, birth, and class in- 
fluence. It is lamentable to contemplate how many young 
men and women are now forced to live in a state of celibacy, 
because they have not the means of furnishing a comfortable 
house or apartments; and how many fnarriageable young 
ladies and gentlemen of the wealthier classes are there not who 
pine away the finest days and years of their womanhood and 
manhood in the expectation of a union that will increase pro- 
perty, enlarge estates, match wealth with wealth, confer title 
and nobility from one partner to the other, and be in all 
respects conformable to the station of life on both sides of the 
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marriage contractors.* We can only refer, with a deep feeling 
of commiseration and pity to the great number of marriage- 
able persons, of U:»th sexes, who in this wealthy country of 
England, are living in a fon^ed state of celibacy. The census of 
ISCl retume-i 1,.31K>,(XK) spinstere ; of whom 643,000 were of 
the age from 20 to 25 years ; 307,000 from 25 to 30 years ; 
and 109,000 from 30 to 35 years. Equally great was the 
number of bachelors, namely, 1,400,000, of whom there were 
1,200,000 from 20 to 40 years of age. The census further 
a«lduces the following proportion : that between the ages of 
20 and 40 of 100 women, 39 are spinsters ; and that of women of 
the age of 15 to 55, about three millions are married, or other 
wisfe to the same extent as married women bearing children, 
and that one million are living in a state of celibacy. 

Surely these are facts that cast the gravest blame upon the 
present social influences by which so many men and women 
are hindered and deterred from entering into that connection 
with each other which nature at their prime period of life 
demands so powerfully, and the compulsory evasion of which, 
frequently, disturbs the health of the body and the serenity of 
the mind. Great will, therefore, be the blessing that the new 
social arrangement will bestow upon all those unhappy persons 
who now endure the torments of the forced celibate; for from 
the very first day of the subversion of the present social order, 
all these 1,200,000 spinsters and 1,200,000 bachelors will have 
every facility accorded and afforded for efiecting the im- 
mediate conclusion of happy sexual unions. The state will 
have comfortable apartments provided for them; their wed- 
ding outfits, their bridal dresses will be drawTi from the 
national wardrobes and magazines, and the jewels they wish 
to wear on the wedding-day will be lent to them from the 
national treasury ; and after the conclusion of the wedding 
festivities which the state had arranged for the married pair, 
they will in future take their seats in that public dining hall 
and at the dining table which are designed for the meals of the 

* ** As the most beautiful and marvellous maidens were announced for 
literal Bale by auction in Assyria, are not also the souls of our most beau- 
tiful and marv'cllous maidens announced annually for sale by auction in 
VariK an<l London, in a spiritual manner, for the spiritual advantages of 
I^oaition in society ? "— JoH>* RusKix. 
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married persons, and will also occupy those apartments intended 
for the united sexes. And furthermore, if any sexual union con- 
tracted under the new social custom should prove an unhappy 
one, there will be facilities of separation; for the state having de- 
clared the freedom of woman as well as of man, in all their social 
relations, either party for itself, or both conjointly, will be per- 
mitted to dissolve the union ; and this may be done the easier as 
all children from their third year will be placed into national 
boarding-schools, where they will be taken care of by the state. 

These arrangements are not only conformable to the prin- 
ciple laid down by Baron von Humboldt — "that marriage 
having the peculiarity that its objects are frustrated unless the 
feelings of both the parties are in harmony with it, should 
require nothing more than the declared will of either party 
to dissolve it ; " * but they remove also Stuart Mill's objectiont 
to the dissolution of mamage on account of the disruption of 
obligations to third parties. 

The freedom of dissolution being extended to all, and mar- 
riage as a religious obligation and indissoluble union being en- 
tirely abolished, and the new sexual compacts being placed 
under the most favourable circumstances, in which the encum- 
brance of children and the care of property and large house- 
holds are removed from their hands, and where man and 
woman, as separate servants of the state, are entirely indepen- 
dent of each other for the support of their material subsistence, 
— the attainment of the greatest amount of happiness will be 
rendered possible for every pair of the united sexes. 

In conti-asting the present unhappy state of matrimony with 
the happy prospect of amelioration in view, John Stuart Mill 
says: — "The example aflTorded, and the edjcation given to the 
sentiments, by laying the foundation of domestic existence 
upon a relation contradictory to the first principles of social 
justicQ (liberty and equality), must, from the very nature of 
man, have a perverting influence of such magnitude, that it is 
hardly possible with our present experience to raise our imagi- 
nation to the conception of so great a change for the better as 
would be made by its removal." 

♦ " The Sphere and Duties of Government. " From tlie German of Baron 
von Humboldt, 
t ** On Liberty," by Stuart Mill. 
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It is obTi'i-a? thxt the s«cxa^ uxu^dos surroanded by these 
ikvoarmble cinroiostujces will be les& luiUe to dismptioii, and 
that ther will p*roTe n^inne indisoiaUe than they hare hitherto 
l-eien onder the obli^tion c>f the most sacred religions vows. 
The social harmony will then no longer be disturbed by those 
violent scenes anrl qoarrels, fights, assaults in the shape of 
wife-beating, and even moplei^ of wives by their husbands, of 
husbands by their wives, which are now of daily occurrence in 
the old social state. 

In proposing the ab«>lition of the in*iissoluble marriage tie, 
and in advocating its replacement by the absolute freedom of 
sexual unions, the author had cnly to escape from a happy 
dilemma ; for if indissoluble marriage is natural, he has made it 
the more so by the removal of all disturbing elements, and if 
it is unnatural, he was quite justified in ab(^ishing it, because 
to counteract nature in this respect would be as puerile as an 
attempted suspension of any of its immutable laws. 

Other reforms and regulations will likewise act in favour of 
happy natural unions by promoting the observance of physio- 
logical laws ; and amongst these will be an arrangement for 
checking all premature excitement and exhaustion of the 
sexual organs and genial powers at an age when the body has 
not j^et attained its full development The disregard of this 
natural law is but too common in the present state of society, 
and is t^i be observed not only in the numerous cases of too 
early marriages * but alsa in other modes of premature sexual 
intercourse, highly injurious to health and morality. 

The ravages committed by the early indulgence in sexual in- 
t^TCTiurse, to which the isolated home and the promiscuous 
living together of the sexes offers now so great an opportunity, 
will, in the new social order, be most effectually stop[>ed by all 
grown-up lx>y8 and girls being boarded and lodged in separate 
e^lucational establishments, with no possible intercourse between 
the Koxofl, unless under the eyes of governors and governesses ; 
and this regulation will be strictly a<]hercd to up to the age 
wlien pulxjrty sets in by the natural development of the body, 
and without having its functions unnaturally and prematurely 

* '* Tho w<»nH.'n of the Utopians are not married iKfore eighteen, nor 
tliuir men before twenty-two."— Sir Tholas Moore. 
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By tlie removal of all boys and girls to national boarding 
schools, the objects for criminal assaults and incest will be 
removed from the reach of those vile offenders who now 
figure too often at the bars of criminal law courts. 

In order to facilitate the legitimate union of the sexes when 
they have arrived at the age of puberty, and have reached 
that period of their life in which generation will be productive 
of the healthiest offspring, the new social state will not only 
give full permission to sexual intercourse, but will introduce 
arrangements for the public and private meeting of the sexes 
as soon as they have left the educational establishments where 
they were till then confined * 

Under the influence of all the favourable circumstances 
which the new social state will create before and after the con- 
clusion of sexual unions, they will be more likely to continue 
in their self-chosen alliances. Those, however, who should feel 
inclined to separate afterwards, can again form new unions with 
others who have similarly dissolved their contract, but they 
will not be allowed to conclude sexual unions with the virgins 
or young men who have just attained the age of puberty, and 
have been taken out from the boarding schools in order to form 
their first sexual unions, and to have the privilege and pre- 
ference of entering sexual intercourse when there exists little 
or no disparity in age and bodily vigour. Those who have 
been already married once may find this arrangement annoy- 
ing, but they must consider that they have already enjoyed the 
same privilege, and that depriving others of it would be an 
injustice incompatible with the sacred principle of equality. 
However, there are even exceptions imaginable to the above 
rule, as, for instance, in the case of a surplus number of 
maidens over young men, and in the case of premature death 
of one of the partners of a recently concluded union. 

The proposal of the meeting of the sexes at a period of their 
life when there is little or no disparity of age, will give great 
satisfaction ; for it is sure to become an efficacious means of 
preventing old, effeminate men from cohabiting with young 
women, to which the present matrimonial law gives its ci'uel 
sanction, and society its tacit consent. 

♦ Plato, in his " Republic," mentions festivals, legally established, in 
vrhich the brides and bridegrooms shall be drawn together. 
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c'HArn.R XXVIL— Arrangements for the Economical 
l>isTRiuiTi>N OF Produce. 

^I^'IIK ]Miiu'ip\s upon which the aiTangements for the eco- 

l nomii'al ilistril«uti»m of produce are to be based, will 

ohiotly ro!:uo t«> the moans of saving space and time. In most 

oasos Knli K^{ tlu'so two advantages will be gained. A pi-oof 

of this d »r.Mo advantage will l>e afforded by the future social 

s\ ^ter.i in tlie armngemont for the distribution of tea from the 

\\\\\ i»>n;\I tt-a sii^res t<> the Assooiate«l Homes. In this case space 

w ill l^» r.'.'iU'Kii.'.rd 1 ya few large rooms serving the purpose of 

s:. !in^ i!.e ua. insteail i»f depositing it in the innumerable 

k1u»|.s of >!nall ::riVti-s: and time will l>e saved by the distri- 

1 .:r.. T\ if I. a in hirgt* canisters, which will be sent directly 

fti^in tV.e ti.r.i.'!i:\! st mv-rxmus to the Associated Homes, where 

fVi* inv.iaii «* w i;l h.ave a sutKeient quantity at hand fora month 

or two Sir.iilar ^irrangements will economize the distribution 

of, ill juiivlvs v»!"i:rtverv and consumption. The present petty 

vhoj s of \\w retail dealeis may then be closed. 

riio ;ui:l;x'r atitieipates. with great confidence, that, when 
eoiwiiuvd yA tl.e rativ»nal superiority of the new social onlor, 
flie \ri\ shopki I juM-s themselves will assiduously assist in the 
I'lonuM r out ofthiir shops, and help in depositing their goods 
nnd waios \\\ \\w n;irion:i] storehouses. 

lu or.K r to ^n\e il;e utmost amount of time in the distribu- 
tion y^^ pro,l\ioe. tl:e store-nv>ms for articles of consumption, 
iHhl osperi:i!l\ y-i i:io,\My. will be situated in the immediate 
\himt\ of the Assoeiated UvM lies, or even in the interior of the 
Mon.il paL'U'o. iin^l tliose goods that are to serve as materials 
foi piodiu'tiou will lio in the immediate neighbourhoo<l, or on 
til.' pioiniM's K\'( I ho national work^ioi'S. where they will be at 
liMii.l wlieiu>rr thoy are wanted. Thus the building of the 
mmIioiimI woilwijopv; tor slioeiuaking will be contiguous to the 
nli.io hoii .(« eontainiii;;: leatlur. auvl the tailors' workshops will 
Im' noMi tho oloih halN. or both work>hop and store-room will 
bi» iMhli r ono nnd (ho v;niu» roof. 

A . noon \v\ the time for the clearing out of the present shops 
iiml wnndioiisoN nnives. the principle of the contiguity of work 
iMiil niiiloiiiili nniMl n( o!uv be carried out. If, for instance, a 
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certain square or street were selected for the workshops of the 
tailors, the same square or street would also have some of its 
houses converted into store-rooms for cloth, buttons, and other 
materials used in tailoring, whilst others might serve the pur- 
pose of receiving the finished garments. 

The concentration of the distribution of produce, and the 
consequent closing of all the shops and warehouses of the 
present wholesale and retail dealers, will, moreover, place at 
the disposal of the people a great number of premises, houses, 
and buildings, the space of which may be utilised for national 
workshops, or converted into Associated Homes and public 
store-houses. 

By the closing of all private shops and warehouses a great 
quantity of gas will also be saved; for in almost all the national 
store-rooms the distribution of produce will take place by day- 
light, and many of them will, perhaps, remain closed for days 
and weeks together. The closing of private trading establish- 
ments, in which so much gas is now used, will thus not only 
obviate this stupid waste, but will at the same tiriae save an 
immense amount of labour in the manufacture of gas, in coal- 
mining, and coal-heaving. 

The saving of gas and candles will be further greatly in- 
creased by the regulation of the hours of labour and occupa- 
tion being adapted to the duration of the natural daylight, the 
night being allotted for the purpose of repose. 

Nothing seems more unnatural than the manner in which 
the inhabitants of large European cities convert night into day 
and day into night, by having their shops and warehouses lit 
up by glaring gaslights till midnight, and by rising from their 
beds when the sun almost stands in the zenith. They scarcely 
ever witness, and therefore cannot enjoy, the beauty of the 
brilliant sunrise. They permit the solemn quietude of the 
night to be disturbed by the deafening noise and incongruous 
bustle of street traffic, and, in addition to this, they have their 
shops and streets lit up with a hideous glare of light, which, 
throwing its reflex into the very sky, dispels the majestic and 
silent darkness of the night, so absolutely necessary, and so 
inviting, for a sound and invigorating sleep. 

The waste of gas that takes place in the great city of Lon- 
don can best be seen on a dark night, and when the clouds 
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•i'r:=<>:C'i *. . -ar, TTi-r li;^- -rciicwil hj the manT minions of gas- 
Lmics in ^ireri?. in ^Lics. and oa the tracks and stands of 
otistcn::' rur-rrs. i.^ iL-m tAsc in ^a^iK t^Amin^ masses on the dark 
?kv, tea: i: ^Ivfs tL-f r»i!ex of a large ccmdagration extending 
for mxr.j mLe*. — sTich as tLe baming of Babylon by Sardana- 
falu.-? c:^y Lav^ rr^s^nte^i to its inhabitants. 

Ttis ^-j-mt:-: wi?ce if gas woald eren seem strange if the 
Ccinese ir Hrtcentocs li^iai their tciwns in a similar wasteful 
manner: c ':: that the eivilizei and highly intelligent Europeans 
ihiTjId n:: vvt Live f«er>::veii the lamentable stupidity that 
a.ihrrrt> to thrir system :■: lighting streets and shops^ is inex- 
pli»?ar:Ie. 

We yearn f .r the time when all this will be changed, when 
the day will azain te arpiintoJ for work, and the night for 
rep>>e. ani when the 'iarkness of the night will again tri- 
umj'Lantiy rei^-n in {''ace ^j( the glare of gaslights in shops and 
streets. 

That no street-lamps will lie lit in the towns of the new 
social state is evident fn;tm the fact that neither traffic nor 
peJestrians. nor security will require the burning of any such 
lights. 

The street^*, with all their shops closed, will at first present 
a strange and somewhat deserted asj>ect in comparison to the 
gaily and sumptuously arrayed shop-windows and show-rooms 
which now so universally attract, not only the admiration and 
curiosity of the passers by, but are also eminently successful in 
awaking the purchasing propensities of customers. 

The disappearance of the animating scene of sightseers and 
eager customers besieging the gaily dressed shop- windows will, 
however, have a beneficial eflect in another direction. People 
will lay a much greater value on all articles that combine 
ornament with usefulness, when they do not see them exhi- 
liited to their eyes long time before they can get possession of 
thorn, and consequently, the members of the new social state 
will find themselves agi*eeably surprised by the reception of 
tveiy article they draw from the national store-rooms. 

The quietness of the streets will, even during the day, be 
greatly increased by the almost total cessation of the traffic 
now caused by the requirements of wholesale and retail dealers 
and their customers. The unloading of goods at the door of 
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every small shop, the redistribution from these shops by means 
of vans and carts, either drawn by horses or men, will become a 
thing of the past ; and with this great decrease of the traflSc 
the danger of being crushed to death under the wheels of the 
modem Jaggernauth will no longer be the sad and common 
spectacle of our streets.* Some solitary vehicle will, in the 
future, be seen slowly emerging from the national emporiums 
of raw materials, or from the store-houses of ready-made goods 
and articles of consumption ; but there will be so few of them 
that street accidents will be reduced to a minimum. The 
danger of street accidents will also greatly diminish in conse- 
quence of the total disappearance of all private carriages, and 
of parties riding on horseback; for all these indulgences in 
luxury, the ultimate result of which is a far-spreading waste of 
labour, will find no permission to exist in a well-ordered state 
of society. 

In the new social community the hideous cry of the coster- 
monger, his deafening ringing of bells and persistent sliaking 
of rattles, will no more torment our ears ; the uncalled-for 
visits of the itinerant dealer in small wares will cease, and the 
importunities of the pedlar and commercial traveller will no 
more trespass upon our time and patience. 

By the clearance of all shops and warehouses, a great quan- 
tity of goods will immediately become available for distribu- 
tion, by which the whole nation will at once greatly benefit.t 



The following were the street accidents during 1872 : — 
Name of Town. 

London 

Birmingham 

Leeds . 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Sheffield 

Dublin 

Glasgow 



Killed. 


Injured. 


. 139 . 


. 2,961 


8 


26 


10 . 


35 


. 23 . 


486 


18 . 


231 


9 . 


30 


23 . 


227 


18 . 


. 156 



Total 



248 



3,162 



t '' A Good Time Coming. — It is understood that the most advanced 
section of the Ultra Liberals, consisting of the advocates of social progress 
to the utmost extent, and in particular to the extent of establishing the 
community of property, contemplate holding a torchlight demonstration 

7 
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Wearing apparel of all kinds — coats, trousers, waistcoats, for 
men ; and di esses and petticoats for women ; shoes, hats, shirts, 
socks and stockings, neckties, towels, handkerchiefs, watches, 
etc. — will probably be found in such quantities, that, even after 
satisfying all just wants, there would finally remain a surplus. 
Of men's, women's, and children's clothes, shirts, shoes, etc., so 
much is certainly to be found as will suffice to clothe, most 
comfortably, every man, woman, and child who is now desti- 
tute of those comforts. Rags and poverty will then disappear 
as by enchantment, and every individual will at once be 
decently clad, sufficiently fed, and comfortably lodged. And 
the whole diffusion of these universal benefits will have arisen 
from the simple expedient of emptying the shops and ware- 
houses in which goods fit for use have been stored up for 
years. 

The waste that now is caused by goods becoming soiled, or 
otherwise damaged in private shops and warehouses, because 
they are not saleable in time, is a double disadvantage ; for not 
only is the labour and material employed in their production 
lost, but society sustains another serious evil by being deprived 
of the use of necessary and ready-made articles of produce. 
This double waste will, however, bQ entirely obviated in the 
future, because it will lie in the power of the new social state 
to exactly proportion the supply from its manufactories and 
workshops to the requirements of the nation. 

in Trafalgar Square, to demand the Abolition of Purchase in its universal 
sense, so as to be made applicable to commodities, in order that all persons 
in want of any may be enabled to help themselves."— Pttndt, Nov. 16th, 
1873. 



SECTION II. 

ABRANOEMENTS FOB THE ORQANIZATION OF LABOUR. 

^' All human interests) combined human endeavoursy and social growth 
in this world, have, at a certain stage of their development, required 
organizing ; and work, the grandest of human interests, does now require 
it." — Cakltlb. 

rr order to give a comprehensive description of the new 
organization of labour, the author will have to review 
labour in a variety of aspects. In examining its great sub- 
divisions, he will, in every instance, first consider the amount of 
labour required under the present system, and then indicate 
the reductions that will become practicable in the new organi- 
zation. 

The amount of labour performed in all the great sections of 
occupations and employments into which society is at present 
divided, can be exactly ascertained by the retunis of the occu- 
pations of the twenty millions of people who, according to the 
census of 1861, inhabited England and Wales. 



Chapter XXVIII.— Domestic Labour. 

OF the 20,000,000, a class of persons, returned as belonging 
to the domestic order, will first be subjected to an analy- 
sis, in order to ascertain its real participation in domestic labour, 
and in how far it is superfluous, and therefore reducible. 

The number returned under this class is surprisingly high, 
amounting to not less than 10,000,000 persons, including one- 
third of the male and two-thirds of the female population. 
These 10,000,000 persons, of whom the greater number is 
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more or less performing domestic labour, will, moreover, receive 
a not inconsiderable addition in the number of 1,318,000 wives 
who in the census are returned as engaged in other occupa- 
tions, but who, nevertheless, are, to some extent, also engaged in 
domestic labour, either before they go to their usual work, or 
after they have returned from it. 

Of all the persons forming the sub-orders of the domestic 
class, those known as domestic servants will first be considered. 
They number 1,127,000 persons, of whom the greater part are 
females, and include the following classes of servants : — 



General servants 

Housemaids 

Cooks . 

Nurses 

Housekeepers 

Charwomen 

Grooms 

Gardeners . 

Coachmen . 

Laundry-maids 



Total 



700,000 
102,000 
77,000 
67,000 
66,000 
65,000 
21,000 
14,000 
11,000 
4,000 

1,127,000 



In calculating the amount of labour performed by this grand- 
total of persons, regard must be paid to the nature of domestic 
labour — to its irregularity, its frequent interception and con- 
sequent cessation, and other incidents by which momentary 
leisure is afforded to those engaged in it. This temporary 
cessation of domestic labour, which in eveiy day's work 
amounts at least to an hour or two, becomes at certain periods 
of the year a lasting stagnation, and leads to a most scandalous 
practice indulged in by those servants who are left to guarc 
the mansions of the rich, when the family have set out travel- 
ling or visiting watering-places. " Strange things," says the 
Daily News, in one of its leading articles, "are represented ic 
occur in the shut-up mansions of Belgravia and Mayfair whei 
their owners arc away in the summer or autumn. There th( 
farce of * High Life Below Stairs ' is said to be realized, and the 
domestics left to watch the premises enter into games of froli< 
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and dissipation, without even confining their movements to the 
kitchen or servants' hall." 

What lamentable contrast does this idle and dissipating 
mode of life not form to the continuous labour of the me- 
chanic and factory operative, who frequently is bound to fixed 
hours of work by the infliction of fines he has to pay for every 
minute's loss of time, and who, with two or three holidays 
excepted, is Incessantly occupied in heavy, monotonous, un- 
healthy, and often dangerous work all the year round I 

This inequality in the distribution of labour is a revolting 
injustice, and claims in the highest degree the attention of the 
social reformer. It must, however, be confessed that the con- 
dition of even those domestic servants who enjoy a great many 
comforts, who eat fi:om the prime joints that come from their 
master's table, who are comfortably dressed in splendid livery 
cloth, and who for whole seasons in the year can enjoy them- 
selves during their master's absence, is for all that not a very 
enviable one; for frequently they have to put up with the 
caprices and bad tempers of their masters and mistresses, and 
to submit not unfrequently, in the most abject manner, to 
tyrannical treatment and even assaults, for fear of losing their 
places. How many tears do poor servant girls shed at the 
abusing, insulting, and provoking language their mistresses 
often use for the least oversight or neglect committed by their 
subordinates! Surely domestic labour has also its dark 
sides ! * 

The author's proposal would, however, bring extensive relief 
to all classes of domestic servants. The number of all persons 

* At the meeting of the British Association, at Bradford, 1873, Mrs. 
King read a paper in which she described servants as in slavery, and she 
insisted on their right to enjoy the society of men. l^e remedy she pro* 
posed was that the home of the employer should not also be the home of 
the employed, and to substitute for isolated homes and separate establish- 
ments confederate homes and co-operative housekeeping. But instead of 
one unfortunate set of women drudging over long hours of toil, the hours 
of labour should be divided and distributed to diiSerent workers : one set 
coming at, say, six in the morning, and remaining till one or two o'clock ; 
a second set remaining till nine or ten o'clock. The present system of 
domestic servitude in isolated houses was a failure, and with the direction 
in which society was now tending, the failure was likely to prove more 
conspicuous. 
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who now perform the greater part of domestic labour would in 
the new social order experience an immense reduction, and 
whole sub-divisions of their class would become entirely and 
for ever extinct. Into this category would fall the whole num- 
ber of 224,000 servants taxed by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
jnent ; for these represent chiefly those who administer to 
luxury, — which is the more deplorable, because this large num- 
ber consists exclusively of males, for female servants are not 
taxed by the Government. But as luxury in all its forms will 
be suppressed, those who indulge in it, and those who adminis- 
ter to it, will both be driven from their unnatural conditions of 
life. Of the 11,000 coachmen, 21,000 grooms, 14,000 gardenere, 
66,000 housekeepers, 67,000 nurses, and of the great num- 
ber of butlers, pages, footmen, and valets, not a vestige will 
remain ; and the suppression of these classes will so much in- 
crease the number of useful workers, whose hours of labour 
will thus become proportionately limited. 

In the new social state, all mothers will nurse their own 
children, everyone will make his own bed, clean his own shoes, 
and all those who are now masters and mistresses will have to 
attend similarly to their own persons, besides participating in 
domestic l^,bour, either individually or in gangs and relays.* 
The cleaning, sweeping, and scouring of rooms, staircases, and 
housesteps is a kind of domestic labour suited for work by 
shifts and gangs of persons. 

Domestic labour is also, by its nature, more congenial to 
women than to men; and the author intends to lessen the 
heavy work which many women have now to perform in fac- 
tories and various trades — of whom the total number of wives 
and widows alone amounts to 1,318,000 persons — by allotting 
to them all the lighter work, and especially that of a domestic 
kind. The total number of. persons returned by the census of 
1861 as belonging to the domestic class, includes also those 
trades and occupations which are engaged in entertaining 
others, and performing various personal services. The persons 

* " There would be no groat hardship if all men were compelled to wait 
on themselves. I am not even sure that the educated classes would not 
be far happier if they had to wait on themselves ; for a mechanical occu- 
pation during a certain number of hours every day, would be of great 
relief to our over-laboured nervous system." — Sa&gaxi. 
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of this kind are Hotel-keepers, Inn-keepers, Publicans, Lodging- 
house and Coffee-house-keepers; in all, 159,000 persons, and 
3!»,000 Inn-servants. The author will take these into con- 
sideration in a subsequent chapter. 

In calculating the amount of labour performed by the 
l,127j000 persons enumerated above as domestic servants, a 
large deduction in the number of working days during which 
they are in service all the year through, will have to be made ; 
partly because of the intermittent nature of the work done, 
and partly because of the total cessation of the same in the 
seasons when families leave their town or country residences 
for a prolonged period of the year. The labour of a mechanic, 
factory operative, or skilled artizan, is generally estimated at 
300 working-days a year ; but the duration of domestic labour 
will in comparison fall far short of this number, and may 
more accurately be put down at 200, — which indicates a loss of 
100 working days for each individual, or for the whole number 
of 1,127,000 domestic servants of 112,700,000 working days; 
whereas their united labour should amount to 338,100,000 
working days, if performed according to the full standard of 
the mechanic and skilled artizan. To the 112,700,000 days of 
leisure which the domestic servants spend every year in idle- 
ness must further be added the superfluity of the whole of that 
labour which administers unto luxury, and which in a well- 
organized state of society will be totally dispensed with. The 
labour of 12,000 coachmen, 21,000 grooms and 67,000 nurses, 
becoming superfluous in the new social state ; and the work of 
102,000 house and chamber-maids becoming reduced a hundred 
fold, by all persons being obliged to make their own beds and 
doing various other domestic work now done by chamber- 
maids ; and the work of 77,000 cooks being done in the Asso- 
ciated Home by one-tenth of the number; and of 700,000 
general servants only the hundredth part being required, it 
becomes finally an interesting question what the real amount 
of saving will be. This the following table will show : — 
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CLASS OF 
8EBVAKT8. 


PBBSENT AMOUKT 
OF WOBKISO DAYS. 


FUTUBE AKOUKT 

OF WORKINQ 

DATS. 


General servants . 


140,000,000 


1,400,000 


Housemaids . 


20,400,000 


204,000 


Cooks 


15,400,000 


1,400,000 


Nurses . 


13,400,000 


na 


Housekeepers. 


13,200,000 


nil. 


Charwomen . 


13,000,000 


13,000,000 


Grooms . . . . 


4,200,000 


nil. 


Gardeners 


2,800,000 


. 2,800,000 


Coachmen 


2,200,000 


nil 


Laundrymaids 


800,000 . 


800,000 


Totals 


225,400,000 . 


19,604.000 



Comparing these two totals, it is found that the saving 
effected amounts to the enormous sum of 215,796,000 working 
days. 

The real domestic servants are, however, not the only per- 
sons who, under the old social system, are engaged in domestic 
labour ; but there are besides them a great number of other 
persons of the domestic class who perform, more or less, work 
at home. They are, according to the census, the following : — 

Wives at home .... 2,650,000 
Widows at home .... 260,000 

Daughters, sisters, nieces at home . 2,200,000 

Total . . 5,110,000 



This great total contains many persons who do very little 
or no domestic work at all. Of this kind are the rich and 
wealthy, who are able to keep servants. If 511,000 persons, or 
the tenth part of the above total number, are taken as repre- 
senting those who have their work done by servants, they 
may at once be set aside as idle waste; and the remainder, 
consisting of 4,599,000 persons, including the wives of a great 
number of the working classes and many of the lower middle 
classes, may be considered as assisting more or less in domestic 
labour, and may be rated at 100 working days per annum, 
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which gives a sum of 459,900,000 working days. The econo- 
mical arrangements of the Associated Home will, however, only 
require the tenth part of this work, amounting to 4,599,000 
working days per year. 

The wives of inn-keepers, butchers, and shoemakers are 
given in the census as numbering 400,000. The domestic 
labour of these persons is certainly greater than that of the 
2,650,000 wives returned as of no occupation, if taken indi- 
vidually, and cannot bfe fixed at less than 200 working days 
per year; giving a total of 80,000,000 working days, which 
under new regulations will decidedly fall to 800,000. 

Of the 1,318,000 wives and widows who in the census are 
returned as not at home, but engaged in industrial occupations, 
part of their time is, nevertheless, employed in domestic labour, 
and if only set down at twenty days annually per individual, 
it will give a total of 26,360,000 working days, which the new 
organization of labour is sure to reduce to 2,636,000. 

Of children and scholars at home, the census returns 
1,710,000. Of these many have to perform domestic labour, 
especially the elder girls in nursing the younger children.* The 
domestic labour performed by children cannot be estimated 
at more than five days per annum for each child, which will 
produce an aggregate sum of 8,550,000 working days. 

The domestic labour performed by children under the new 
social regulations will comprise little more than the making of 
their own beds, cleaning their shoes, and sweeping the dormi- 
tories, schoolrooms, dining and play-rooms, of the national 
establishments,t where all children from three yeai-s upwards 
will be confined, and where their parents can no more requisi- 
tion their services for nursing babies, scouring floors, and going 
on eiTands. 

A similar duty of participating in the performance of domes- 
tic labour will be required from the 2,600,000 scholars who 

♦ The reprehensible practice of putting into the arms of little girls 
heavy children very often produces unevenness of the shoulders and dis- 
tortion of the spine ; and it is to be hoped that these burdens will be 
removed from the tender shoulders of the young, and placed into the stout 
arms of adult women, who in the future social state will have plenty of 
time to nurse their own and other children. 

t The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon states that at Stockwell Orphanage tho 
boys have to make their own beds, scrub the floors, and black shoes. 
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i;"\v aro ».'iil>.r in V-aiviinL' >i.li'X'i> or other educational esta- 
lili.-lim».'nt<, anl wli...>e prc-viit wcupaiion in this branch of 
lal"'Ur is aim* 'St iiil. 

The coii>ii> of iM'l returns the total of all children living 
liL'twL-on tho agos of tive t-j lifit-on a^ ainountinjj to 4,432,000 ; 
In.in^' coijip.>s-l Mf 2.fin0noo scholars, 1.104,000 children at 
ln'iiie, and iI:>^.<mh> oociHiiod in work. The whole of these 
uliildren will in tlu- future si-cial state be placed in national 
b'-arjinj^-ijcho.'ls, whore they will be taught in all branches of 
learning, a.s wl-11 a.s in the various trades and manufactures, and 
wliL-re they will also be ol^liged ti") participate in all the domes- 
tic labour requisite for their comfort, for the cleanliness of their 
own poi-sons as well a.s of the place they inhabit. 

The folltnving table gives a summary statement of the 
amount of domestic lal>our performed in the various orders of 
the ilomestic class bflon^ini: to the old social state : — 



bUMMAIlV TABLE. 



XrMBEE OF 



ORnr.is. ^'\?'o^'^v-f ^ Working days per 

Domestic servants . 1,127,000 . 225,400,0(H> 

Wives, widows, daughters, 

sisters at home . . 4,.'il)J),000 . 4.'>9,900,O0O 

Wives otherwise employed 1,^18,000 . 20,360,000 

Children at home . " . 1,710,000 . 8,5.50,()(K) 

Innkeepers , butchers', shoe- 
makers' wives . 400,000 . 80,000,000 



Totals . . 0.1.')4,000 . 800,210,000 



From these two grand totals it is seen that 800,000,000 
woiking days are aiuiually spent in domestic labour by 
9,000,000 persons, at the mte of 88 working days on an aver- 
age* per individual. 

It may, however, safely be assumed that under the influence 
of the Associated Home and oi other economical arrangement.s^ 
the time spent in domestic labour V»y each individual will not 
exceed ten working days per annum, which for 1(>,000,000 
people (4,000,000 being ileductcd from the 20,000,000 for the 
very young children) would only amount to 100,000,000 work- 
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ing days, or only one-fifth part of the amount now performed. 
This great reduction in domestic labour will be chiefly owing 
to the institution of the Associated Home, and is nowhere to be 
better demonstrated than in the daily preparation of food as 
carried on in the present and as economized in the future state 
of society. In the Associated Home, five cooks will, with the 
greatest ease, be able to cook for 1,000 persons ; and at this 
rate it will only require 100,000 cooks to prepare food for the 
whole of 20,000,000 people, whereas the present isolated homes 
want for the same purpose the labour of 77,000 professional 
cooks, and the cooking done by at least 2,000,000 of the 
3,488,000 housewives. 



Chapter XXIX. — Agricultural Labour. 

THIS kind of labour will, in all countries, and under all 
social systems, be the principal source of production from 
which the people obtain their means of subsistence. Although 
nearly all kinds of agricultural operations are at present carried 
on in a very economic and even scientific manner, by which 
the greatest amount of produce is secured with the least 
employment of labour, and with the most extensive use of 
machinery, there are, notwithstanding, circumstances connected 
with the existing system of land tenure in this country, which 
detract a great deal from the excellency of the achievements 
in modem agriculture. 

The present system, which employs too small a number of 
agricultural labourers, permits at the same time too large a 
number of epiphytes to live, directly or indirectly, upon the 
work of the real agricultural operatives. 

In England these useless parasites are still very numerous ; 
but in all neighbouring foreign countries they have either 
undergone a gradual process of extirpation, or have, as in 
France, been violently rooted out. 

To these non-producers must first be reckoned the 30,000 
landed proprietors, as returned by the census of 1861. But 
although this number, representing so many useless feeders 
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and idle members of the community, is a very large one, the 
enormity of this parasitical vegetation is, however, only brought 
to light in its terrible extent by multiplying the number of 
30,000 by 10, which gives 300,000; that is, 30,000 landowners, 
with their servants and attendants, calculated at ten indi- 
viduals per family, who live in a state of utter uselessness, and 
feed upon the fat of the land that others cultivate for them. 
This state of things becomes still more shocking when one con- 
siders that the number 30,000, as given in the census, does not 
nearly include all the landed proprietors ; for Lord Shaftesbury, 
a well-informed and truth-loving gentleman, maintains that 
300,000 * would be a more exact estimate of their number, 
which, with only five members to a household — ^representing 
children, attendants, and servants — would swell the enormous 
figure of idle consumers to 1,500,000. 

The English system of agricultural landlordism has, more- 
over, to be maintained by a staff* of agents, of whom the follow- 
ing are the most numerous : — 

Farm bailiffs 15,000 

Gamekeepers 12,000 

Gardeners 10,000 

Lodgekeepers 3,000 



Total . . 40,000 



If calculated at only four persons per family, their total will 
represent 100,000 persons, and these added to the 1,500,000 of 
landlords and landholders, will still further increase the number 
of those who live upon the industry of others to the enormous 
figure of 1,660,000; which will thus reach, within a very small 
fraction, the total number of the real agricultural labourers set 
down by the census at 1,650,000. 

The real useful work performed by the 1,650,000 agricul- 
turists is shared by different classes of workers in the follow- 
ing proportions : — 

* A parliamentary return states that there are in Scotland above 
131,530 owners of land and heritages, possessing 18,946,694 acre6,and the 
annual income from which is £18,698,804. 
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Agricultural labourers . . . 1,000,000 

Farmei-s and graziers . . 250,000 

Indoor farm servants . . . 204,000 

Shepherds 26,000 

Gardeners (not domestic) . . . 76,000 

Cultivators of fruit and garden stuff 81,000 

Woodmen 10,000 

Nurserymen 3,000 



Total . . 1,650,000 



This total number of agriculturists and agricultural labourers 
is an exceedingly small one, when compared with the actual 
extent of land under cultivation, which, including all grass 
lands, is generally set down at 30,000,000 acres. 

According to this estimate of the extent of arable land, each 
agricultural labourer does, single handed, the gigantic work of 
cultivating thirty acres of land, — a marvellous performance, that, 
however, is easily explained by the fact that it is by the assis- 
tance of machinery and the use of improved agricultural imple- 
ments he accomplishes his wonderful task. 

A statement of the number of persons being located on the 
land and cultivating it in other countries, where they give to 
the agricultural districts a most luxuriant and animated appear- 
ance by the numerous farm homesteads of the peasant pro- 
prietors, and their villages full of joyful people, will at once 
explain the desolate and depopulated aspect of the country in 
England. In France, for instance, out of a population of 
30,000,000 inhabitants, 24,000,000 are located on the land ; 
whilst in England out of a population of 20,000,000, 18,000,000 
are inhabitants of towns, and only 2,000,000 dwell in the 
country. 

The employment of agricultural labourers being in many 
instances not permanent, but irregular, in England, and few 
farmers performing real hard work in the field or in the bam, 
although they are most instrumental in the superintendence 
and direction of agricultural operations, the amount of the 
whole work of 1,650,000 labourers and farmers can only be 
estimated at 200 working days per individual ; which shows 
the total amount of labour to be 330,000,000 working days per 
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j'ear. This gran J total contains, however, a great amount of 
waste labour, chiefly owing to the fiict that, even in thoee 
agricultural oi)erations for which machinery has been invented 
and successful!}- introduced, handlabour is still performed to a 
large extent ; and it is a great discredit to modem civilization 
that after having invented the steam plough, the drilling, 
reaping, and mowing machines, these marvellous contrivances 
which the inventive genius of the age presented to the hus- 
bandman, should stand idle, because the farmers have not the 
means or the pluck to make use of them.* 

But although it is to be regretted, in the interest of the 
inventors and patentees of these machines, as well as an 
account of the loss of economical advantages to the farmers 
and to the public at large, that a more extensive use is not 
made of farming by mechanical and chemical means, it is, 
nevertheless, on the other hand, a lamentable fact, that even 
their partial employment has caused great injury to the once 
numerous class of agricultuml labourers, who, by having become 
supplanted by machinery, have been driven from a healthy 
country life into the unhealthy back slums of large cities, or 
have been forced to take refuge in emigration which cast them 
into the virgin forests of America, where, after years of heavy 
labour, they at last find an abode and place of rest for the 
very short remainder of their disturbed and harassed livea It 
is owing to this gradual introduction of macliinery, that the 
num]>er of agricultural labourers decreases at the annual rate 
of 8,000 ; and it demonstrates at the same time the existence 
of a capital defect in the present social organization which 
does not permit the introduction of improvements beneficial 
for the whole people, without injuring certain classes of the 
community. 

How different will, in this respect, be the state of things in 
the new social system, when all hinderances to the universal 
application of machinery will be removed, when its evil effects 
will be neutralized, and when the benefits of inventions will 
be equally spread amongst all the members of the community, 
without injuring anyone. 

* Mr. Laird asserts that the whole com crop of Great Britain might be 
ciit down in twelve days by 80,000 reajiiug machines. Only half that 
number is now in existence. 
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It is of little avail to propose, under the existing circum- 
stances, the improvement of the condition of the agricultural 
labourers ; for, being in daily fear of eviction by the effects of 
machinery and labour-saving modes of scientific farming, their 
very existence is at stake, and the praiseworthy ideas of those 
philanthropists who now endeavour to elevate the hard- worked, 
ill-paid, ill- fed, ill-clad tillers of the soil, may but too oflen see 
the object of their philanthropic vision to have vanished into 
nothingness. The greater number of agricultural labourers is 
doomed to non-existence upon the land where they were bom, 
and which their fathers and forefathers had been tilling for 
generations past ; where they lived in quiet simplicity and 
security until the mighty disturbers, the puflSng steam-plough, 
the rattling drilling-machine, the whizzing thrashing-engine, 
and many other mechanical monsters, roused them from their 
pastoral somnolency, drove them from the land of their birth, 
and chased them in swarms of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands across the stormy Atlantic and into the impene- 
trable forests, unhealthy swamps, and endless prairies of 
America. O civilization ! had Dante seen thy wrong-doings, 
he would have written another Inferno ! 

Such is the sad fate of all those who are overtaken by the 
destructive effects of machinery. Trades-unionism and co- 
operation even cannot save them when once brought under the 
wheels of the modem Jaggemauth ; for they can do nothing 
when the ravages of the evil created by labour-saving ap- 
pliances have entirely removed the object of redemption. 
The question of bettering the condition of the people of Ire- 
land lost much of its importance, einCB of eight million inha- 
bitants nearly four million have been driven into exile by the 
consolidation of farms, and the introduction of mechanical 
implements. 

The depopulation of the agricultural districts, and the con- 
sequent over-population of towns, is, however, in no respect 
more to be lamented than in its evil consequences on the sani- 
tary condition of the people. 

That country life and labour in the open field are most con- 
ducive to health, and to the sound development of the human 
frame, can unmistakeably be inferred from the sturdy appear- 
ance of the still remaining portion of the agricultural labourers, 
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although their food and dwelling are not of a kind that can 
powerfully assist at the growth and strengthening of their 
bodies, which, consequently, must draw their stamina, health, 
strength, and ruddy faces from the pure air they inhale and 
the invigorating work they perform. So great is still the 
height of their stature, and the manliness of their appearance, 
that these sons of the soil furnish the finest men to the aimy 
and police, and that they arc in great numbers employed as 
railway porters, not only for their fine appearance, but also for 
the greater reliance that can be placed on their honesty and 
perseverance. 

The sanitary advantages of agricultural labour, the almost 
daily occupation in the open air, the greater variety of labour, 
the quietness of the work, are all inducements that render 
agricultural pursuits eminently attractive. The various seasons 
of the year have even a deeper meaning for the countryman 
than for the dweller in the narrow streets and dark lanes of 
cities ; and the state of the weather and course of the heavenly 
bodies * will be observed with much keener attention and in- 
terest by the husbandman than by the townsman. 

Dr. Nichols, in his " Manual of Morals," says : — " The basis- 
work of all society is agriculture and gardening. As food is 
the first necessity of life, the supply of an abundance of healthy, 
nutritious, and delicious food is the most important work, and 
therefore the most honourable. The culture of fruit was the 
first occupation of man, and it is still the most useful and the 
most delightful. It is natural and right that men should love 
the land, and enjoy the processes by which earth, water, air, 
and sunshine become vegetables, seeds, flowers, and fruit." 

Considering the charm of country life, and the invigorating 
and healtliy nature of agricultural labour, it is highly to bo 
regretted that out of a population of 20,000,000 only about 
2,000,000 should remain located on the land, and left in the 
full enjoyment of good health and long life. 

The author will, however, be able to devise means by which 
the countiy, in all its beauty, shall again become the hap})y 

* Christopher Arnold, a peasant of Sommerfeld, near Leipzig, was the 
first in observing the comets of 1683 and 1G8C. He also obtained great 
celebrity by his observation of the transit of Mercury over tlic sun's disk 
in 1690. 
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abode of a great many more people than there are now dwel- 
ling in it ; and he will even render this increase of the country 
population compatible with the most extensive application of 
machinery for all kinds of agricultural operations, as well as 
with the modern system of high fanning on large fields. 

The agriculturist of the future social order will not only stay 
in the country for the mere purpose of engaging in agricul- 
tural labour, but his sojourn there will rather be of a recreative 
nature ; his labour in the field will not be a continuous one, 
and its frequent cessation will give him plenty of opportunities 
for healthy rambles in the country, or for the useful employ- 
ment of his time in various domestic, industrious, and scientific 
pursuits, especially when the weather should compel him to 
stay indoors. 

In the country will also be situated the places of retreat for 
the aged, for the humane purpose of receiving as their inmates 
the 113,000 old men and women returned by the census of 
1861 as being from 80 to 100 years old. The educational 
establishments and schools will likewise be spread all over the 
country, and all scholars placed in them will have, combined 
with their other bi-anches of learning, agricultural instruction, 
not only theoretically in the schoolrooms, but also practically 
in the field. The number of young persons and children under 
20 years of age is, according to the census, no less than 
9,100,000; and when 1,710,000, representing those under five 
years, are deducted, there remains the still large number ot 
7,390,000, which would be the number of scholars in the new 
social state. This large number of persons will then not only 
acquire the necessary skill and knowledge of agricultural 
labour, but they will also be obliged to make it useful and 
productive for the benefit of the nation at large by freely and 
arduously participating in all kinds of farming labour. This 
will especially be required of all students from 10 to 20 years 
of age.* They will all be strictly kept not only to a theoreti- 

* Mr. Ruskin lately proposed to the undergraduates of Oxford Univer- 
sity, who are now given up to the unproductive and unomaniental amuse- 
ments of cricket, boat-racing, and other frivolous pastimes, that they 
should devote their superfluous time and strength to the cause of labour 
and usefulness. His idea, to begin with, is that a band of undergraduates 
should provide themselves with spade, pick, and shovel, and sot to work 

8 
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cal study of agriculture, but also to its practical apj^lication in 
tlie field ; and, as the number thus available is not less than 
4,000,000, the quantity of work done by them will be very con- 
siderable, and will in so far ease the labour of the adult agri- 
culturists. 

The author proposes, however, another great exteiLsion of the 
diffusion of enjoyment derived from the charm and healtliy 
nature of country life. He suggests that the whole of the adult 
population, consisting of 

6,147,000 persons of 20 to 40 yeai-s old. 
3,500,000 „ 40 to 60 

1,378,000 „ 60 to 80 

shall in rotation pass through the chaiins of country life, and 
participate in tlie blessings of agricultural labour. Every 
individual of the grand total of these three ages, amounting 
together to 11,025,000 persons, will, according to his plan, pass 
the fifth part of his active life in the country ; which would 
occupy a period of twelve years, as the whole time of a man's 
real activity is sixty years, beginning with the age of twenty 
and ending with that of eighty. The twelve years tlms 
allotted to the participation by eveiy person in agricultural 
labour may be spent in six, four, three, or two intermittent 
periods, every one of them to begin with a time of probation 
or initiation. By this allotment of twelve years' stay in the 
country to each individual, 4,000,000 people out of 20,000,000 
inhabitants will be located in the rural districts, and will give 
place to other 4,000,000 at intervals from six, four, three or two 
years, according to the voluntary adoption of any of these 
periods by each separate individual or family. The alternate 
transfer of 4,000,000 people into the country instead of the 
present number of 1,650,000 agriculturists will, however, not 
necessitate on their part an equally proportionate increase of 
agricultural labour ; on the contrary, the 4,000,000 will even 
liave to do less labour in the fields than the 1,650,000 agricul- 
tural labourers are performing now. Moreover, it must be con- 
sidered that the new agricultural population will consist of 

at onco to clear roads and beautify the country about Ilinksey, so as to 
transform it into a neighbourhood suited to the loveliest to^ii in Eng- 
land." 
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8,000,000 people, including 4,000,000 of adults from the ages of 
twenty to eighty, and 4?,000,000 of scholars from the ages of ten 
to twenty. The presence of so many million people in the country 
will again fill with life and animation the present desolate and 
lonely regions of the agricultural districts, and their hills and 
dales will again resound with the cheers and merriment of a 
happy and contented peasantry. Their work will be light and 
of a recreative kind ; for not only will its burden be lessened by 
the great number who take part in it, but also by the exten- 
sive application of machinery to all agricultural operations. 
Ploughing, harrowing, drilling, reaping, mowing, and thrashing 
being everywhere done by machinery, the gigantic scale of 
those operations, and the enormous enlargements of the fields 
they will necessitate, must everywhere produce a reduction of 
irksome hand-labour. 

Taking those vast proportions not only in" the number and 
power of engines and implements employed, but also in the 
extent of the fields cultivated, agriculture will then be di- 
rected by some central authority, acting under the control of 
the ministry of agriculture. 

The hand-labour required in the vast fields cultivated under 
the direction of the State will be drawn from the surrounding 
districts and neighbouring agricultural homesteads, the oc- 
cupiers of which are simply labourers in the service of the 
State, and not managing farmers for themselves ; for they will 
neither own land nor take it on lease, nor will the entire 
direction and management of their holdings be put exclusively 
into their own hands. 

The agricultural homesteads of the future social state will, 
however, be surrounded with extensive gardens, nurseries, 
hothouses, poultry yards, etc., and in these the agriculturist 
will find plenty of opportunities to exert both his physical and 
mental energies. The use of the spa<le in the garden will be 
a more invigorating exercise to his body than the walking 
behind the plough and the harrow, or plying the sythe and 
sickle, — work that will chiefly be executed by the steam-plough 
the reaping and mowing machine, with the addition of but 
little hand-labour. 

The creation of extensive garden operations, where the spade 
will be the principal implement in use, and where the people 
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will probably cultivate not only useful garden stuff, but also a 
great area of fields for potatoes, peas, and beans, is a most 
admirable arrangement in a sanitarj^ point of view ; and the 
author, though counteracting economical laws by relegating 
to hand-labour what perhaps might be more advantageously 
assigned to machinery — as, for instance, the ploughing up of a 
potato-field — feels quite satisfied in introducing extensive spade- 
husbandry in order to provide healthy and invigorating hand- 
labour for the future agriculturists. 

The cultivation of fruit and flowers in the orchards and 
gardens as well as in the hothouses, and the attendance to the 
poultry yard, will afford that kind of occupation which will 
agreeably diversify their more arduous work in the field and 
in the garden. 

And when the state of the weather is such that field and 
garden labour must be abandoned for a time, the husband- 
man of the future will find useful occupation indoors in the 
industrial shed * of the farm homestead, either at a loom for 
weaving, a knitting frame, a turner's lathe, a joiner s bench, or 
other industrial pui-suits which the State may think fit to 
combine with agriculture. This system of agriculture, which 
combines the cultivation of large fields by machinery with 
spade-husbandry and industrial occupation, is a most ingenious 
arrangement, of which every social reformer might be espe- 
cially proud, and justly so ; for this mixed system does not sup- 
plant men by machines to the destruction of the former; it 
is eminently beneficial in a sanitary point of view, and will 

* Everywhere the beds in the cottages of the small landholders and 
fishermen of Efretaty in France, are sumptuous in point of elasticity, warmth, 
softness, .and cleanliness. The first thing the cottager's wife does (in case 
a lodger decides to stay in her house) is to pull off the bod clothes, and 
poke and press the ticks. Tlie good woman is proud to show you that 
her palliasse is rendered elastic by the best copper springs, and that on 
the top of it is piled a feather bed, to which heaven knows how many 
gulls and geese, wild and tame, contributed. Besides, there are a couple 
of woollen mattresses. The wool came from her own pet merinos, which 
her children led out daily to browse along the paths and roads, and slie 
washed and carded it herself. The homespun ticking, and the coarse but 
snow-white sheets, are her own creation. The flax tliat made them she 
planted, gathered, steeped, scutched, spiui, and helped to weave. The 
glory of Ui indite proprUU is that it enables people to unite agriculture 
with skilled industry. 
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greatly increase the amount of food by uniting the advantages 
of both small and large farms. The author expects great 
results, not only from the garden operation and cultivation of 
fruit, but also from the produce of the poultry yard, and from 
the results of stable feeding for the rearing and fattening of 
cattle. The small farms of France and Belgium are in this 
respect the wonder of the world. The produce of their poultry- 
yards is enormous. In the year 1866 there were imported into 
England, principally from France, 438,838,000 hens' eggs, and 
there were sent over to England from France and Belgium 
weekly 6,000,000 eggs. To this enormous produce of the 
French and Belgian poultry yards must still be added the 
amount they furnish to the people of those countries them- 
selves ; for it is well known that the oniolette is a national dish 
in those countries, that it is in fact almost the principal article 
of food, and that the consumption of eggs for its preparation 
must at least surpass ten times the 438,000,000 exported to 
this country. 

By the stocking of the poultry yard with a good number 
of fiens, ducks, geese, and turkeys, the resources of the food 
of the people will be greatly increased; eggs will enter more 
largely into consumption, and roast duck, goose, and turkey 
will then be seen more frequently on the table of all people, 
and not confine their appearance to the only one festive oc- 
currence of Christmas or New Year. 

The occupation of field and garden work, the rearing of 
cattle and poultry, and the occasional industrial labour, will, 
however, not entirely occupy the time of the husbandman, and 
he will find many moments of leisure to indulge in useful 
reading, in meteorological observations, in botanical and geo- 
logical studies and peregrinations, or follow any other scientific 
pursuit, for which the requisite instruments, books, and appli- 
ances will be furnished by the State. 

The author will conclude the subject of agricultural labour 
by the following beautiful lines from John Ruskin's work, 
" The Laws of Work '* :— 

" Now the fulfilment of all human liberty is in the peaceful 
inheritance of the earth, with its ' herb yielding seed, and fruit 
tree yielding fruit ' after his kind ; the pasture, or arable, land, 
and the blossoming, or wooded and fruited, land uniting the 
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final elements of life and pciice, for body and soul. Therefore, 
we Lave the two great Hebrew forms of benediction, ' His 
eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with milk,' and 
again, * Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know how 
to refuse the evil and choose the good/ And as the work of 
war and sin has always been the devastation of this blossom- 
ing earth, whether by spoil or idleness, so the work of peace 
and virtue is also that of the first day of Paradise, to ' dress 
it and to keep it/ And that will always be the song of per- 
fectly accomplished Liberty, in her industry, and rest, and 
shelter from troubled thoughts in the calm of the fields, and 
gaining, by viigratio)iy the long summer's day from the short- 
ening twilight : — 

" WTiero the bee sucks, tliere lurk I, 
In a cowslip's bell I lie : 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrily : 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough." 



Chapter XXX.— Factory Labour. 

THIS kind of labour may be divided into three classes ; the 
first including all manufactures in which labour is almost 
exclusively performed by machinery; the second comj>rising 
those manufacturing processes which are guided by scientific 
arrangements ; such as the manufacture of chemicals and dye- 
stuffs; and the third consisting of the occupation of people 
in those factories in which the subdivisionof labour is still con- 
fined to human hands, as, for instance, in the manufacture of 
steel pens. 

Tlie agency of human labour required in the first class is 
almost entirely confined to the attendance, regulation, and 
cleaning of machinery, and is, in most cases, of a light and 
easy character, so that it is, for this reason, largely assigned to 
women and children ; as may be seen from the report of the 
factory iuspectoi-s for 1872, which states that in all the lactones 
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inspected there were employed 94,000 children under thirteen 
years of age, 720,000 women, and 1,200,000 males. 

The marvellous perfection of machinery has also, in most 
cases, reduced the labour of the attendants; and when there is not 
enough labour required for the superintendence of one machine, 
several of thenri are placed under the care of one factory opera- 
tive. A striking example of this kind is the little assistance 
required by the power-loom in its marvellous operations. 
Beiug minuted with a watch, it has been seen to weave 
seventy-two square inches of cloth in a minute, without any 
human being attending to it. This comparative self-action of 
the power-loom, and the proportionate decrease of the amount 
of attendance to one of these machines, forced the manufacturer 
to place one weaver over four looms * in order to fully occupy 
him during a day's work. 

In the pin-manufacture another marvellous progress has 
been made by the application of machinery to a kind of work 
that not a very long time ago was accomplished by a minute 
division of labour, each division requiring the employment of 
many persons. Now the work is done by a machine which 
will turn out 300 perfect pins in a minute ; and one man, with 
the assistance of one or two boys, can attend to ten or twelve 
of these machines. The introduction of these machines na- 
turally led to a great reduction of labour. The number of 
people formerly required in this branch of sub-divided labour, 
and now employed in the attendance of the pin-making 
machines, is forty to one. 

In needle-making, automaton machines perform similar 
wonders. The Minhig and Scientific Press says : — " There is 
a needle factory in New Haven, where the whole process is 
done by a single machine, without the manual labour of^any 

♦ In the cotton manufacture the number of power-looms has increased 
from 399,992 in 1861 to 463,118 in 1875, whilst the number of weavers 
to attend these looms has decreased from 166,209 in 1861 to 163,632 in 
1875, which gives one man to four looms. 

The factory inspectors' report for 1875 also states that owing to the 
high perfection and marvellous performance of machinery in the cotton 
manufacture, the number of male operatives has considerably decreased 
within the years 1861 and 1875, whilst the number of children employed 
from eight to thirteen years of age has within the same period trebled, 
and that of females doubled. 
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pereon. A coil of steel wire is put in. The machine cuts it off 
at the required lengths. It cuts the steel pieces consecutively, 
punches the eye-holes, counter-sinks the eyes, and grinds the 
points, and, in fact, does everything until the needles drop out 
completely formed. Another machine picks them up and 
arranges theii' heads and points together, and a third piece of 
mechanism puts them into paper. One of these machines 
occupies no more space than an ordinary table, and each of 
them turns out from 30,000 to 40,000 needles a day." 

In the American Waltham Watch Manufactory, automatic 
machinery is very extensively employed. The work-rooms of 
this establishment present a scene of the most marvellous 
achievements of man's inventive genius. A large number of 
elegant and delicate machines are seen in operation, perform- 
ing their functions with astonishing perfection. Some of them 
have two, three, and four automatic motions, and one — the 
screw-making automaton, the most complex of all — performs 
eight self-acting operations. By simply feeding this machine 
with the steel wire of the right size, all the requirements of a 
perfect screw are furnished by successive operations in an in- 
credibly short space of time. These screws are so small that 
it requires about 150,000 to make a pound. Tliey are mere 
dots on paper, but under the microscope they are found to bo 
both perfect and uniform. The absolute perfection of this 
machine can only be realized when we are told that a single 
one will make 8,000 screws in a day, and that a boy can attend 
to four of these machines. In the same factory the various 
processes of sawing, cutting, drilling, and polishing the precious 
stones, as well as making tools for the same, are no longer in 
the hands of skilled artisans, but machinery driven by steam 
is made to do the work of experts. 

In the nail manufacture the same revolution in the process of 
labour has been completed by the introduction of an elaborate 
automaton machine, in consequence of which the number of 
people employed dwindled down from 00,000 to 20,000. 

Screws are also made to such an extent by machinery that 
the firm of Nettlefold and Chamberlain alone produce by thirty 
per cent more than the total made before the introduction of 
machinery for screw-making. 

The working on the old stocking-frame was more laborious 
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than the attendance on the new rotatory machine, impelled 
by steam, in which several new-fashioned stockings are made 
at the same time, and only require the superintendence of one 
man and boy ; whereas, in the old frame, but one stocking 
could be made at once by a single workman. 

From all these instances of highly-improved machinery, the 
following axiom may be deduced, that with the tendency of 
modem machinery to become automatic, or self-acting, not 
only will the amount of human labour be reduced, but also 
the superintendence of machinery itself will, and has in most 
cases already, become an easy and even pleasing task, and this 
would be the more so were it not for the general recourse the 
employer takes to exact as much labour from the attendant of 
machinery as possible by placing him over several machines 
when the superintendence of only one of them has become too 
easy. 

By this peculiarly easy nature of machine-attending labour 
the social reformer is provided with a ready means of applying 
the principle of the equal division of labour to a great number 
of employments, and this will, especially, be a most valuable 
expedient in case of a sudden collapse of society as at present 
constituted. By the easy nature of machine-attending labour, 
every individual of the whole community will be enabled to 
participate in factory labour; and as all the members of the 
whole adult population will be, alternately, enrolled in this 
kind of labour, there will be no necessity of employing children 
for that purpose, unless it be in model-factories for the sake of 
instruction and apprenticeship. 

The extent to which an immediate and equal division of 
factory labour may be practicable can be inferred from the 
fact, that the whole of the textile manufactures, and many 
other branches of industry, can easily be adapted to such a 
change, including — 



Cotton . 


. employing 


. 414,000 persons. 


Wool . 


• a 


. 240,000 


SUk . . . 


• fi 


47,000 „ 


Flax 


)> • 


20,000 


Mixed materials . 


• ti • 


84,000 


Paper manufacture 


• }> • 


30,000 
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Potteries and earthenware, 


employing 


50,000 persons, 


Brick-making. 


tt 


. .40,000 


Letterpress printing 




t 


42,000 


Lace and hosiery . 




» 


17,000 


Elastic . 




») 


4,000 


Calico-printing 




1 


15,000 


Nails, rivets, bolts . 




»> 


7,000 


Buttons. 




) 


3,000 




Total 


1,013,000 



The total number of all those who are at present engaged in 
factory labour may, in round numbers, be taken at 1,000,000 
persons, including all kinds of employments in which the 
workman either assists a machine or is assisted by it. 

The number of working days annually spent by each opera- 
tive cannot be estimated at less than 300; which gives 
300,000,000 working days for the total number of persons 
employed in the above enumerated employments. 

It is obvious that an instantaneous reduction of the number 
of the people employed could be eflfected in almost every 
manufacture mentioned above; for in nearly all of them 
machinery is not yet employed to its fullest extent, and hand 
labour is still to be met with where it could most profitably 
be supplanted by machinery. In the woollen and silk manu- 
factures, and even in that of cotton, hand-loom weaving is 
hopelessly kept up against the giant competitor, the pow^er- 
loom. 

The nailers and screw-cutters cling with pertinacity to 
making nails by hand-labour ; which, in face of the astounding 
production by nail-making machines, would be sheer foolhardi- 
ness, did it not prove to the enlightened mind of others how 
difficult it is to change an occupation in which the whole 
family has learned to participate, and every member of which 
is forced to stick to their family trade of nail-making for fear 
that the displacement of any one of them might cause the ruin 
of all. 

A case has even occurred in the neighbourhood of Dudley, 
where a father lately chained his young daughter to the anvil 
in order to keep her at steady work in nail-making; a practice 
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the more outrageous not so much on the part of the parent, 
but more so on the part of society being unable to extend the 
blessings of the nail-making machines to the nailers them- 
selves. 

In printing, a great number of hand-presses remain in use 
because the small master printers have not the means of pur- 
chasing and setting up steam-presses. 

The brick-making machines have been excluded from the 
brickfields, partly because of their costliness, and partly, and 
perhaps more effectuaUy so, by the determined opposition of the 
labourers themselves, who dread the idea of seeing their labour 
supplanted by machinery and the bread taken out of their 
mouth by those who have the means to set up brick-making 
machinery, — the attendance of which is most likely not to be 
entrusted to the former brickmakers. 

Taking these instances of deficiency in the application of 
machinery into account, it may be safely assumed that with 
a more extended application of mechanical appliances, the 
number of all people employed would most likely be reduced 
by one-third of their present number, and that the future 
amount of factory labour would not present more than 
200,000,000 working-days per annum. Those 200,000,000 
working-days will have to be equally shared by 12,000,000 
persons, or by a number of that portion of the population 
which remains when from the whole of the 20,000,000 people, 
4,000,000 of very young children and 4,000,000 adults located 
on the land and engaged in agricultural labour are deducted, 
which leaves a sum that, for brevity, may be set down in the 
round number of 12,000,000, if some participation in factory 
labour by children from twelve to fifteen years old, as advised 
by the author, be admitted. 

If 12,000,000 people share 200,000,000 working days in equal 
allotments, each individual will only have to spend about six- 
teen days per year in a factory. 

This small number of days will, however, in the future state 
of society suffer a further reduction by the suppression of ex- 
cessive exports, which, in the present manufacturing tendency, 
only serve to enrich the capitalists without in any perceptible 
way improving the condition of the working classes. 

The suppression of luxury so often proposed by social 
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reformers, will most materially depress, if not entirely ex- 
tinguish the silk and lace manufactures; and taking all these 
and similar considerations into account, the annual working 
time in factories is sure to be brought down to only six days 
per individual. 

The benefits arising from this small fraction of time spent 
in factory labour will allow plenty of time for the initiation 
in, and apprenticeship to, the various manipulations connected 
with this kind of work; and should the shortness of tliis 
period cause any inconvenience in the travelling to and 
coming from the place where the factories are situated, a 
term of several years can be worked in one short period ; for 
as the annual labour-contribution of each individual is only 
six days, his indebtedness in that respect to society for seven 
years could be discharged by forty-two daj'^s' or six weeks' con- 
tinuous labour. He would then be liberated for other pursuits. 

The shortness of the period of factory work, being only six 
days for the whole adult population, will also be a means for 
restoring women to their natural sphere of domestic work, 
and to the fulfilment of their duties as mothers and nurses 
of their children ; for if the men agree to work twelve days 
instead of six, the women can be entirely withdrawn from the 
factory. If this withdrawal of all women from even six days 
of factory labour is highly advisable, how much more does not 
the present state of society require a radical change in order 
to obviate the extensive employment of women in continuous 
factory work, for a period of 300 days in every year ? That 
the present state of things is very objectionable is even ad- 
mitted by the factory inspectors, for they say in their report 
for 1872: — "Including every kind of workshop, the number 
of female workers may be reasonably estimated at a total of 
1,080,000 females employed from home, and therefore from 
what ought to be the best influences of the human mind.*' 

A second class of factory labour, and one eminently suit^id 
for equal distribution among the people, comprises all those 
manufactures in which scientific arrangements on a largo scale 
reduce the labour of the individual employed to the simplest 
kind, very often consisting of nothing else but removing, carrj'^- 
ing, and depositing materials. In this kind of labour there are 
at present employed the following number of persons : — 
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In Chemical work . 
„ Breweries . 
„ Soap boiling 
„ Malting 

„ Tanneries and curries 
„ Gas works . 
,, Lime making 
„ Salt works 
„ Sugar refineries . 



20.000 


persons 


20,000 


»» 


12,000 


» 


10,000 


» 


21,000 


It 


8,000 


»i 


5,000 


9> 


2,000 


t> 


3,000 


It 



Total 101,000 



Calculated at 300 working-days per year for each individual 
employed, the amount of work done in these branches of in- 
dusty is 30,300,000 working-days annually. This number 
will, however, experience a great reduction by the economy in 
the consumption of gas; which will certainly reduce the 8000 
men now employed to 2000 ; and the almost total suppression 
of the manufacture of intoxicating drinks will at once ex- 
tinguish both the 20,000 brewers, and 10,000 malsters. These 
two items alone will reduce 100,000 to 64,000 persons employed, 
with only 19,200,000 working days, which if divided among 
12,000,000 of those capable to work, wiU only add not quite 
two days to their yearly labour. 

The third class of factory labour, including all those occupa- 
tions required by the minute subdivision of manufacturing 
processes, is especially to be met with in the manufacture of 
cutlery, tools, steel pens, buttons, guns, brass ware, etc., and 
may be estimated as employing at least 60,000 persons. 

Although the suppression of luxury may to a small extent 
effect a reductioYi of these manufactures, it will, however, be 
greatly counterbalanced by the increased activity in the pro- 
duction of tools; for in the future social state every man 
being skilled in a variety of trades, he will consequently need 
various sets of tools. 

If the total labour of this class amounts to 18,000,000 work- 
ing-days it will annually allot in equal shares one and a half 
working-days per individual. 

The next class of labour also easily admits of an equal 
distribution amongst the male portion of the community. 
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Chapter XXXI. — Carrying and Locomotion. 

bis class beloi 
occupations : — 



rpO this class belong the persons employed in the following 



In railway service . 


. 53,000 


persons 


In streets and roads 


. 100,000 


» 


On canals . . . 


. 35,000 


» 


On seas and rivers . 


. 206,000 


» 


As coachmen (not domestic) 


. 17,000 


» 


As cab and flymen . 


. 10,000 


*> 


As carriers and carters . 


. 67,000 


*j 


In the storage of goods . 


. 20,000 


» 


As porters and messengera 


. 74,000 


» 



Total 582,000 

The reduction that will be eflfected in these employments 
will be very gi^eat, and will arise from the total suppression of 
the wholesale and retail trade, and from the introduction of 
another and more economical system of distributing produce, 
in which only the tenth part of the present number of porters, 
messengers, errand boys, warehousemen, packers, carriers, 
carters, seamen, lightermen, railway servants, road labourers, 
street sweepers, omnibus drivers, and coachmen will be rec^uired 
to do all the necessary work. 

Very few cab and fly men will be wanted, for every indi- 
vidual of the great bulk of the people will have plenty of time 
to walk on foot to his work, and to return from it in the same 
fashion. With the exception of the convejance of patients 
and doctors in cases of sudden illness or accidents, there will 
be a total cessation of the occupation of cab and flymen. 

The i-ailway service will also require a much smaller num- 
ber of servants, owing to the diminution of the goods traiiic ; 
but will, on the other hand, probably want some more servants 
for the increased passenger locomotion arising from the frequent 
dislocation of the whole population, in order to convey all per- 
sons to their alternate occupations in factories and national 
workshops, and on the land. Still, this passenger locomotion 
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will even then, when embracing the whole nation, remain 
inferior in mileage and numbers to the present senseless rail- 
way travelling, used either for the purposes of trade and com- 
merce, or for the gratification of pleasure-seekers. 

A reduction to the tenth part of the carrying work now 
performed will reduce the present number of 174,600,000 work- 
ing-days to 17,460,000, or, in round numbers, to 17,000,000 
working-days, which, if divided among 12,000,000 workers, 
will be bufc one and a half day per individual. 



Chapter XXXII.— Mining Labour, and other Heavy 

Work. 

THIS kind of labour is likewise to be classed amongst the 
series of those fit for equal distribution, not only because 
there does not exist any real difficulty in learning the work of 
the pitman, but because it is heavy, uncomfortable, and dan- 
gerous work. 

The number of persons engaged in mines and other similar 
heavy work are the following : — 



Coal-mining . . employs . 
Tin and Copper . „ 

Lead . . . „ . 

Iron ... „ 

To these may be added those employed, — 
As coal-heavers 
In stone quarries 
In slate quarries 
As navvies 
As general labourers 

Total 




360,000 
31,000 
18,000 
20,000 

17,000 

22,000 

9,000 

43,000 

300,000 

820,000 



This grand total multiplied by 300 working-days for each 
individual gives 246,000,000 working-days, to which neariy 
the half falls to the lot of the pitman. This enormous burden 
of labour will, however, in the future social state, be at once 
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lessened by one half of its ponderous weight, which now 
crushes about 1,000 persons annually; [for no time will be 
lost, and no obstacles encountered, in the introduction and uni- 
versal application of the coal-cutting apparatus, — an ingenious 
machine of recent invention, which is already at work in 
several collieries, but whose great success has not yet made any 
perceptible impression on the apathy, prejudice, or ignorance 
of the present coal-owners. This machine is said to cut, in 
eight hours' time, 350 feet of coal, yielding from seventy to 
seventy-five tons in weight — a production that represents the 
work of forty men for the same period. Three or at most 
four men are required to tend the machine, and its general 
adoption would, according to a calculation in the Times ot 
Jan. 6th, 1873, render it possible to dispense with the labour 
of 300,000 of the 360,000 men now employed in the coal-mines 
of the country.* 

The labour in the coal-mines, although so enormously re- 
duced by machinery, will, in the future social state, be further 
lessened by the great decrease in the consumption of coal on 
account of the diminution of all manufactures, by the large 
reduction in the consumption of gas, and by the great saving 
of fuel in the Associated Homes. 

One-tenth of the above number of 246,000,000 working-days 
will probably suffice for this class of work ; and if 24,000,000 
working-days are shared by 7,000,000 males (for females never 
ought nor never will have to participate in this heavy kind of 
work), it will only allot a fraction more than three days per 
annum to each man of the 7,000,000 of the adult male popula- 
tion. 

• Some of the coal-cutting machines now working at West Ardsly hare 
been in constant use three or four years, and by tlieir employment the 
equivalent of a man's power exerted for the whole day in cutting coal 
can be obtained at a cost in fuel of only S^d. The daily work done by 
one of these machines is about equal to the day's work of twelve average 
men, and the persons employed to work the machine are one man^ one 
youth, and one boy. 
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Chapter XXXIII. — Skilled Labour. 

THIS class of labour is performed by that great army of 
working-men and women who, in the exercise of their 
trades, have to employ special operations of intellect and skill- 
fulness of manipulations, to which the appellation ''handi- 
craft " is most happily applied. 

The following list contains, in round numbers, the principal 
trades of this kind, with the omission of those miscellaneous 
employments and small trades numbering less than 1,000 
persons: — 



List of Skilled Trades. 






Agricultural implement makers .... 1,000 


Anchorsmiths, chainsmiths 








4,000 


Apprentices (undefined) 








2,000 


Artificers in H.M.'s dockyards . 








14,000 


Artificial flower-makers 








5,000 


Bag and sack-makers 










2,000 


Bakers 










54,000 


Barge, boat-builders . 










3,000 


Basket-makers . 










9,000 


Bedstead, mattress-makers 










2,000 


Bellhangers, locksmiths 










5,000 


Berlin wdoI- workers . 










1,000 


Blacksmiths 










108,000 


Block, oar, mast-makers 










2,000 


Bobbin-makers, turners 










2,000 


Boiler-makers 










13,000 


Bonnet-makers . 










6,000 


Bookbinders 










11,000 


Boot and shoe-makers 










250,000 


Box-makers 










3,000 


Braid-makers 










1,000 


Brass-manufacturers . 










16,000 


Braziers 










2,000 


Bricklayers 










79,000 


Brickmakers 










39,000 


Bristle, flax manufacturers 










3,000 


Brush and breom makers 










11,000 
9 
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Builders 15,000 

Burnishers (undefined) 1,000 

Butchers 68,000 

Cap-makers ....... 6,000 

Cai-pentei-s Joiners 177,000 

Carvers, gilders . . . . . . 5,000 

Carvers (wood) 2,000 

Case-makers (packing) 1,000 

Cellarmen 1,000 

Cement, plaster manufacturers .... 1,000 

Chair-makers ....... 8,000 

Chimney-sweepers ...... 6,000 

Cigar, tobacco manufacturei*s .... 5,000 

Civil engineers ....... 4,000 

Clock and watch-makers 20,000 

Clog and patten-makers 5,000 

Coach-makers 18,000 

Comb-makei-s 1,000 

Coopers 18,000 

Coppersmiths 2,000 

Cord, rope-makers 13,000 

Cork-cutters 2,000 

Cutlers 6,600 

Dressraakci-s 287,000 

Embroiderers 2,000 

Engine and machine-makers .... 60,000 

EngineKlrivei^a (railway) 10,000 

Enginc-drivera (undefined) 10,000 

Engravers 5,000 

Envelope-makers ...... 1,000 

FaiTiei-s 7,000 

Fellmongern 2,000 

File-makers 8,000 

Fishermen 17,000 

French-polishers 6,000 

Furriers 3,000 

Gasfitters 6,000 

Glass manufacturers 15,000 

Glaziers, painters, plumbers .... 74,000 

Glovers , 25,000 
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Glove (silk) manufacturers 1,000 

Goldsmiths, silvemmiths, jewellers . . . 16,000 

Gmte, stove, range-makers 1,000 

Gravediggers 1,000 

Grinders (imdefined) 1,000 

Guard chain makers 1,000 

Gunsmiths 11,000 

Hair-dressers, wig-makers 11,000 

Harness-makers, saddlers 18,000 

Hatters 13,000 

Hoop-makei-s 1,000 

Horse-breakers 2,000 

Iron-manufacturers 125,000 

Ivory-cutters 1,000 

Japanners 2,000 

Key-makers 1,000 

Knife-makers 6,000 

Knitters 2,000 

Lath-makers 2,000 

Iatho^ra]ihic printers 3,000 

Marble masons 2,000 

Masons, paviors 84,000 

Mat-makers 2,000 

Metal (refined) turners 2,000 

Millers 32,000 

Millwrights 8,000 

Mineral water manufacturers .... 1,000 

Musical instrument makers .... 5,000 

Netrmakers 2,000 

Nightmcn, scavengers 2,000 

Nurserymen 3,000 

Oil rniUers, i^efiners 2,000 

Opticians 2,000 

Paper hangers 2,000 

Paper stainers 2,000 

Parasol and umbrella makers .... 5,000 

Pattern designers 1,000 

Philosophical instrument makers . . 1,000 

Pietuie-frame makers ..... 1,000 

Pilots . • . 3,000 
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Plasterers 18,000 

Platelayers 6,000 

Printers 30,000 

Razor makers 1,000 

Road labourers 10,000 

Sail makers 4,000 

Seamistresees and shirt makers .... 76,000 

Shipbuilders, shipwrights 31,000 

Shipriggers 2,000 

Shovel and spade makers 1,900 

Skinners 2,000 

Slaters, tilers 5,000 

Stay and corset makers 11,000 

Straw hat manufacturers 18,000 

Tailors 136,000 

Telegraph service 3,000 

Tinmen, tinkers 8,000 

Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 5,000 

Tobacco-pipe makers 4,000 

Tool makers 6,000 

Toy makers 3,000 

Trimming makers 2,000 

Trunk makens 2,000 

Turners 8,000 

Washerwomen 167,000 

Waterworks service 2,000 

Weavers (not defined) 6,000 

Wheelwrights 30,000 

Whip makers 1,000 

Wliitesmiths 10,000 

Wire drawers 3,000 

Wire weavers 3,000 

Total . 3,610,000 

Other small trades 390,000 

Grand total . 4,000,000 



These 4,000,000 workpeople, including both masters and 
men, represent -labour to the enormous amount of 1,200,000,000 



\ 
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•working-days per annum, calculated at 300 working-days per 
individual. This class of labour stands in favourable contrast 
to that required in factories and manufactures, because it is 
mostly performed by males, whilst factory labour, which, by 
its nature, is the more dangerous of the two, is largely shared 
by women and children. The proportions between the number 
of males and females and children employed in factory work 
and skilled labour is stated in the factory inspectors* report to 
be the following : — In 7997 textile factories, and in 83 non- 
textile trades, and in 15,031 works of various kinds, making 
a grand total of 23,346 works, there are employed 94,346 
children, 720,478 females, and 1,290,159 males; the textile 
factories alone employing 42,200 children, and 574,357 
females. 

The disproportion of too large a number of females, especially 
in the textile manufactures, is, however, not the only thing 
objectionable ; but female labour is also in many other employ- 
ments sadly out of place, and tends to destroy the delicacy of 
the female character. In blast furnaces, iron mills, foundries 
a&d in the nail manufacture, women are still employed, where 
they are exposed to an atmosphere thickly loaded with smoke 
and coal dust, which effaces the whiteness of their skin by a 
layer of soot, thus destroying one of the principal charms of 
woman's beauty. We may therefore heartily support the sug- 
gestion of the factory inspectors, that the employment of 
female labour in the above named occupations should be pro- 
hibited by law. By this means the following number of 
female workers employed in 

Blastfurnaces 2,603 

Iron mills 2,171 

Foundries . 2,756 

Nail making 2,708 



Total .... 10,238 

would be withdrawn from work and places which are degrad- 
ing to woman's nature. 

The author refers, however, with great sorrow to the plea 
of poverty and necessity put in for an excuse of the presence 
of women in those places, and he pities especially those who 
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are engaged at the anvil in the nail making by hand-labour, 
which is not only uncongenial to their nature, but also ex- 
hausting ; because manual labour is here carrying on a death 
struggle against the inroads of machinery, requiring the utmost 
efforts of all the members of the poor nailor*s family to obtain 
a scanty livelihood, by employing women, not only in blowing 
the bellows, but also in swinging the hammer, and forging 
nails, rivets, and bolts ! Landseer, the great artist painter, 
might have seized this subject, and painted " The Maid at the 
Anvil ; " and he would have represented through it truth more 
faithfully than in his picture " The Maid and Magpie ; " for the 
fact is that in England men milk cows and women make nails, 
which is the case in no other country of the world, and ought, 
as Landseer's picture appropriately suggests, to be just the 
reverse. 

In tlie dangerous occupation of making Percussion caps and 
cartridges, the employment of 10,393 females is likewise 
strongly to be condemned; for women are not capable of 
paying that close attention to strict regulations by which 
accidents are, to a great extent, preventible. 

A general complaint of most of those males and females who 
are engaged in skilled labour, is the insufficient accommodation 
of space in workshops. Tailors and dressmakers, for instance; 
are often crowded together in small rooms, in which they not 
only inhale the bad air they have exhaled, but have also to 
bear the inconvenience arising from the heating of tlie irons. 

It will be an agreeable prospect for all skilled workmen 
that in a reformed state of society they will enjoy the comfort 
of spacious, well ventilated, well aired, and well arranged 
workshops, that will form a happy contrast to those places 
visited by the factory inspectors, and which they describe as 
" situated in the courts and alleys of large towns, into which 
the sun can scarcely ever enter, and which consist of nests of 
old cottages, already worn out with long service, now converted 
into factories and worked by the dwindled power of small- 
pressure engines; crowded with occupants oblivious of the 
pride of the place, and caring little for those appliances which 
in themselves constitute the reasons for sanitaiy investigations." 

The author can, however, promise still greater relief to the 
great army of skilled workmen by arrangements that will not 
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only provide spacious, well ventilated^ clean, safe, and sheltered 
workshops, but he will moreover be enabled to reduce the 
total amount of labour now performed by 4,000,000 skilled 
workmen and workwomen to an enormous extent, which will 
allow to each individual, now uninterruptedly employed the 
whole day and the whole year throughout, a great deal of time 
that he or she will be able to spend, not only in other useful 
and attractive employments, such as agriculture, domestic and 
factory labour, and work connected with conveyance, but which 
will give him also leisure for the study of sciences and practice 
of arts. The application of Uie principle of variation of labour 
will then form one of the principal attractions of all kinds of 
occupations, and will be a powerful antidote to tliat uniform 
and wearisome monotony which now is the curse not only of 
factory labour, but also, to a great extent, of all handicrafts. 

The four million workpeople engaged in skilled labour repre- 
sent labour to the enormous amount of 1,200,000,000 working 
days per annum, calculated at 300 working days per individual. 

It is one of the principal tasks of the author to devise 
tneans for the reduction of this gigantic amount of labour ; and 
his endeavours in this direction strangely contrast with the 
tendency of the present age, which rejoices at the increased 
demand for labour and at the opening of new sources of em- 
ployments, and is loudly boasting that even in those processes 
of manufacture which formerly were done by hand-labour, the 
introduction of machinery has not diminished but increased 
the number of hands, — an assertion that, however, is not uni- 
versally true ; for it is found that in the pin manufacture the 
number of people employed after and before the introduction 
of automaton machinery is one to forty. Likewise in nail 
making machinery has reduced the number of persons occupied 
from 60,000 to 20,000. 

The reduction of the number of persons employed in any 
trade is, under the present social system, a great calamity, but 
will, on the contrary, be made a great blessing by the future 
social organization. The new arrangement will open a great 
number of sources from which we can draw abundant means 
for the reduction of skilled labour. 

One of the most prolific will certainly be a still more ex- 
tended application of machinery, and will especially not fail 
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to achieve the most astonishing results in the universal appli- 
cation of that machinery alone which is already invented, 
successfully tried, and partially in use * 

Another powerful means for the reduction of labour will be 
the suppression of luxury in its multifarious modes. 

The concentration of trades, or workshops of one and the 
same kind of labour, will be another mighty lever acting in the 
same direction, and the same result may be expected from the 
abolition of wholesale and retail trade. 

When these three remedies — ^viz., extended application of 
machinery, suppression of luxury, and concentration of trades 
— have been successfully applied, and have by their action re- 
duced the number of the 1,200,000,000 working-days now 
spent in skilled labour, to the lowest possible amount, we may 
finally add together the reduced amount of domestic, factory, 
and skilled labour, and work spent in carrying and convey- 
ance. The sum thus obtained will be shared by the whole of 
that portion of the 20,000,000 inhabitants which remains 
after the young children, the aged, and those engaged in agricul- 
ture have been deducted, and which in round numbers amounts 
to about 12,000,000 persons. 

The reduction of labour resulting from a more extensive 
application of machinery will afiect many trades, and amongst 
them some of those which employ the largest number of per- 
sons, and whoso operations are capable of being carried on to 
a great extent by machinery. They are chiefly the following : — 

Breadnuiking by machinery is no novelty, and if applied 
to the whole trade will reduce the number of bakers from 
54,000 to 10,000. 

In the Boot manufacture machinist boot-makers can pro- 
duce per individual four pair of shoes in a day; and at this 
rate of production it would only require 60,000 shoe machinists 
to make 80,000,000 pair of shoes per year, or four pair for each 
individual of the whole of twenty million inhabitants. The 

♦ ** The univeraal use of mechanical engines in all physical laboiir will 
bestow inestimable benefits to the whole community. The economical 
gains will be immense ; but besides these, labour will be raised as machin- 
ery takes more and more upon itself the rough drudgery of toil, and 
makes the educated artizan that which his name implies — a minister of 
art, not a bondslave of the factory and mill." — From the ** Bediive*' 
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reduction of labour arrived at would be 190,000 — 60,000 being 
subtracted from the present, number of shoemakers, which is 
250,000. 

Brichnaking by machinery will reduce the number of 
brickmakers from 39,000 to 10,000. 

The work of Washerwomen may, for the greater part, be 
done by machinery, and even the ironing of linen has been 
successfully done by mechanical contrivances. If the actual 
number of washerwomen is now put down by the census to be 
287,000, the future number required will perhaps not be more 
than 100,000. 

Tailoring and Dressmaking may also be reduced by a more 
extensive use of the sewing machine, which the poverty of the 
male and female workers in this trade, and the limited means 
of small master tailors often prevent from being introduced 
into their workshops, The reduction effected by the universal 
use of these machines will, probably, lower the number of 
136,000 tailors and 287,000 dressmakers to 100,000 and 50,000 
respectively. A proportionate low number of milliners, dress- 
makers, and tailors will also be obtained by the suppression of 
luxury in dresses. 

The work of the Blacksmith admits of a considerable re- 
duction, both by the application of small and large steam forges 
and the more extended substitution of cast-iron work for 
wrought-iron. The number to be deducted on this account 
from 108,000 blacksmiths now employed will probably leave 
60,000 as needed in the future social state. 

There will, however, scarcely be a trade in which machinery 
will not produce similar reductions ; and the results obtained 
in the few illustrations given above may serve as indications 
of what can be done in this respect. The aggregate reduc- 
tions of the few trades instanced, namely : — 

Bakers 10,000 



Shoemakers . 

Brickmakers 

Washerwomen 

Tailors 

Dressmakers 



60,000 

10,000 

100,000 

100,000 

5t),000 



Show a total of 330,000; which. 
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compared with the number of 1,041,000 at present employed 
in these trades, points to a saving of 611,000 persons, or of 
183,300,000 working-days. 



Chapter XXXIV. — Abolition of Luxury. 

THE great mass of the toiling millions, will, however, 
derive a much greater benefit from the suppression of 
luxury than from any other arrangement that might be intro- 
duced for the reduction of worktimc — the increased application 
of machinery, even, included. 

But as luxury is indulged in through a thousand different 
modes of practices, the enumeration of which would by itself 
fill a large volume, the author will here only have room to 
indicate some of the grossest abuses which luxuiy engenders, 
not only by the misemployment of the rare and costly gifts of 
nature, but also by clandestinely a[)propriating the honest 
labour of thousands of hard-toiling artizans, to minister to the 
extravagant and vicious habits of a few. 

In the new social state everything that entails unnecessary 
labour, everything that can be dispensed with without curtail- 
ing the comforts and enjoyments of the people, will be con- 
sidered as luxury.* When this principle shall have been 
established, the suppression of luxury will, most likely, lead to 
the total extinction of many trades and manufactures, and, 
in these instances, send over large multitudes of people to the 
really useful ai*my of workers. In many trades a great dimi- 
nution of the present number of people employed will take 
place from the same cause, and produce the same effect. 

Amongst the many trades and manufactures that will either 
be totally destroyed or partially diminished will be the follow- 
ing :— 

Artificial Floiver-niakivg, — This trade employs about 5,000 
workers, and the greater part of the articles produced are 

* ** What occasionB, then, bo much want and misery ? It is the employ- 
ment of men and women in works that produce neither the necessaries 
nor conveniences of life, who, with those who do nothing, consume neces- 
saries raised by the laborious." — Benjamin Faanklin. 
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largely employed either for the triiriming of ladies' hats, 
bonnets, and head-dresses, or, very often compose a kind of head- 
gear almost entirely consisting of strange artificial flowers, in 
imitation of plants, fruit, and insects, exhibiting cherries, 
plums, acorns, wheat, grass, thistles, butterflies, bees, lady^ 
"birds, and grasshoppers. The luxury of adorning ladies' hats 
and bonnets with artificial flowers is the more ridiculous, be- 
cause everyone knows that these flowers, fruit, and insects 
are not natural ones, and are, therefore, intended to produce 
deception ; a practice which most ladies would condemn if it 
were resorted to in the wearing of false diamonds and jewels; 
although they may, even involuntarily, do so, presuming they 
are wearing fine gold, real oriental pearls, and natural, genuine 
precious stones, when, in reality, all their finery, their gold 
jewellery, their pearl necklaces, their diamond earrings, were 
only base imitations that the dishonest trader foisted upon the 
unwary customer. 

Moreover, the overcrowding and overloading of ladies' head- 
dresses with gorgeous flowers, swinging fmit, and fluttering 
insects, contribute nothing to the comfort of the wearer, which 
she would receive in the protection from heat and sunlight 
in the summer, and damp and cold in the winter. A light, 
broad-brimmed straw hat, for the summer, trimmed with a 
single ribbon, and a properly-lined bonnet for the winter, 
would give all the protection required, and the work of the 
5,000 artificial flower-makers could be dispensed with. 

MUlinera and Dressmakers, — This occupation numbers 
2S7,000 persons, of whom each one is capable of making at 
least two dresses per week, which, for the whole number, 
would show a yearly production of twenty-eight million 
dresses, or about three dresses for each individual of the whole 
female population, consisting of about eight million persons, 
not reckoning very young female children. 

Considering that there are a great number of housewives, 
governesses, and other females engaged in making dresses for 
themselves and at their homes, and, also, that there are many 
women and girls who do not get more than one dress per 
year, and that, perhaps, a second-hand one, it must be surmised 
that a great many women are annually provided with a super- 
abundance of dresses; and this supposition gains still more 
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strength from a generally accredited statement, that there are 
many ladies who every day put on a new dress. In the same 
direction points also the fact, noticed some time ago by the 
public press, that at the death of a certain wealthy English 
lady, three hundred silk dresses in pieces not yet made up 
were found in her room.* Indulgence in excessive luxury of 
this kind will explain to some extent the amount of work done 
by 287,000 dressmakers; but it must also be granted that 
their work would be a great deal less if they had not to waste 
an enormous amount of labour on superfluous trimming, 
flouncing, plaiting, braiding, and embroidering. So excessive 
is this additional work, that it may be safely stated that two 
dresses could be made in the time it requires now for one, 
were these superfluous adornments left out; which would at 
once reduce by one half the whole number of milliners and 
dressmakers. 

The new social state will certainly insist upon simplicity 
in dress both for men and women ; and the women will more 
easily acquiesce in it, because they will all be their own dress- 
makers, and living in associated homes, the worth and peculiar 
beauty of every woman will be exactly known to all the 
inmates, and no luxury in dress, artificial flowers, false hair, 
and imitation jewellery, will then be capable of adding the 
least charm to what is already known, appreciated, and 
admired.f 

♦ The sale of the personal property of Madame Clementine Monsenr, a 
Belgian lady of fortune, lately deceased, has, according to the Journal de. 
lAkge, " revealed a state of things unknown within the memory of man." 
(Certainly not of an Englishman, for he has heard it stated that Queen 
Elizabeth had left five thousand gowns to her residuary legatee). The 
effects of the Belgian lady consisted of mountains of dress pieces heaped 
upon each other, but all quite new, and many of them still ticketed ; also 
of hundreds of bonnets, made-up dresses, cloaks, shawls, and all sorts 
of specimens of the milliner's skill. Nearly 100,000 francs were realized 
by the sale of these hoards. 

t " Almost all the parts of our bodies require some expense. The feet 
demand shoes ; the legs stockings ; the rest of the body, clothing ; and 
the belly, a good deal of victuals. Our eyes, though exceedingly useful, 
ask, when reasonable, only the cheap assistance of spectacles, which could 
not much impair our finances. But the eyes of other people are the eyes 
that ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture.** — Benjamu? FRASKLisr. 
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Another advantage derived from the simplicity of dress will 
be the great saving of the time which many women now waste 
in dressing themselves. On this subject, Stuart Mill says : — 
" The great and continual exercise of thought which all women 
who attach any value to dressing well must bestow upon their 
own dress, perhaps also upon that of their daughters, would 
alone go a great way towards achieving respectable results 
in art, or science, or literature, and does actually exhaust 
much of the time and mental power they might save to spare 
for either." 

However, should there exist amongst some portion of the 
female population an irresistible desire for wearing finery — for 
instance, silk dresses — the new social state will put no insur- 
mountable obstacle in their way. The only condition imposed 
by the state upon these foolish women will be that they will 
have to do all the work required for the final possession of the 
object of their desire. If they wish to wear silk dresses, they 
will also have to rear the silkworms, spin the silk, wind it, dye 
it, weave it, and make it at last into dresses. This will teach 
them the difference between luxury procurable in the old 
state by money, and in the new by labour only. It is quite 
certain that the experiment, if ever tried, will not be repeated 
again, and that luxury procurable by one's own labour will 
never be indulged in to any considerable extent. 

This aspect of the question of luxury fitly introduces the 
probable extinction of the whole of the silk manufactures, 
especially the production of broad silks, crapes, handkerchiefs, 
and fancy goods. To what extent the luxury of wearing silk 
apparel has been indulged in may be guessed from the fact 
that there are upwards of 300 silk manufactories worked in 
this country, requiring the labour of 50,000 hands. It is also 
known that France produces silk goods to the enormous 
amount of £17,000,000 sterling per annum, a great part of 
which is imported into England.* 

Nearly the whole of this enormous production is wasted in 

* The increased consumption of expensive silks in this country has 
been very remarkable since the conclusion of the French Treaty. In 
1850 the value of silks imported amounted to little more than two 
miUions and a quarter, in 1870 it exceeded fifteen million pounds 
sterling. 
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luxury ; and this is the more objectionable because those who 
wear silk dresses and silk mantles, use silk handkerchiefs, have 
their coats lined with silk, or even put on silk stockings, do 
not consider the hardsliips the silk spinner, dyer, weaver, and 
even the dressmaker, has to go through before the luxury is 
produced, which others indulge in, who have not, in the least, 
participated in those hardships. 

The wages of dressmakers scarcely average twelve shillings 
a week ; mantle work is paid at the same rate, and the earn- 
ings of the operatives in the silk manufacture are equally low, 
ranging from four to ten shillings for boys and girls ; and these 
form the greater number of the employed. 

Let those ladies who prefer French Moires and velvets 
think of the condition of the silk weavers of Lyons. " In 
ordinary times they work twelve hours a day, but in very 
busy times their hours of toil are said, occasionally, to reach 
the almost incredible stretch of twenty hours. Their physical 
condition is acknowledged by medical authorities to be low, 
and they are peculiarly subject to scrofulous and scorbutic 
complaints, skin diseases and rheumatism ; while nearly half 
the young men of Lyons are exempted from military service 
on aocoimt of weakness, deformity, or shortness of stature. 
" Wherever luxury smiles, take oflF the mask, and below there 
are faces that weep." (Jean Reynaud, in " Terre et del.") 

The total suppression of the silk manufacture would reduce 
the labour of the nation by 15,000,000 working-days, calcu- 
lated at 300 for each of the 50,000 employed. 

Uair dressing and WigmakiTig. — These occupations employ 
now about 11,000 persons of both sexes, — the whole number 
of which might, however, easily be dispensed with, if men 
would let their beards grow ;* if they, like the German peasants, 
would cut each other's hair; if ladies would be their own hair- 
dressers, and if they would refrain from putting deceptive 

♦ Dr. Nichols, in his " Manual of Morals," says: — " It is my solemn 
opinion that razors may be entirely banished from the earth with great 
advantage to health and manliness. I see no good reason why any man 
should shave." 

We also read in 2 Samuel x. 5- •" Tarry at Jericho until your beards be 
grown, and then return." 
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ornaments of false hair on their heads * The practice of decep- 
tion, in whatever disguise, for whatever purpose, is disreputable ; 
but in the case of false hair it is the more so, for the deceptive 
article cannot be obtained without inflicting a painful sacrifice 
on other women who, compelled by poverty, submit to the de- 
grading and unsexing operation of having their whole head of 
hair cut oflF at certain periods. The beautiful tresses of the 
French peasant girls, who cultivate their hair for sale with as 
much care as their fathers bestow on the crops of the field, sup- 
ply 200,0001bs. weight for England alone ; and as a head of hair 
weighs on an average about 10 ounces, it is clear that not less 
than 10,000 young women annually consent to be deprived of 
one of the most charming attributes of the beauty of woman. 
But in the present state of society fashion reigns with merciless 
tyranny ; false hair giving additional deceptive attraction to 
one portion of the female community, deprives another of the 
very beauty of which the former is deficient. The use of the 
crinolines, which in the height of their fashion consumed about 
ten tons of Sheffield steel- wire in one single year, although con- 
tinued for a short period of years only, led to a not incon- 
siderable number of deaths by burning ; but such was the run 
of that fashion that in its mad career the victims trampled to 
death were left unnoticed in their agony ; and it was only 
after the most strenuous efforts had been made by reason and 
satire, that this dangerous and ridiculous fashion of crinoline 
fell into disuse, and gave way to a less dangerous expansion of 
petticoat circimiference, although the next following fashion 
in ladies' dresses degenerated into a bulk of appendices, called 

♦ A Sleeping Beauty in the wood, 

Now slumbering on her mossy bed, 
Would half a yard of chignon, good, 
Have piled upon her head. 

On Beauty's crown a hair-rick towers ; 

A thing of grace, Christian friends ! 
^domed with artificial flowers, 

And sprigs, and shreds, and ribbons' ends. 

Forms of the smaller /auna, some. 

Would in her topknot find a lair ; 
The little birds and dormice come, 

And build and nestle in her hair. 
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paniers by their inventors, the Parisian fSashionmongers; which 
certainly cannot claim any merit of beauty and comfort, but 
seem to be introduced for the sake of increasing the amount of 
material from which the dresses are made, as well as the gain 
of the manufacturer. This is, perhaps, the secret reason why 
ladies' dresses require now from thii'ty to forty yards of silk, 
whereas some ten years ago some fourteen or fifteen yards were 
considered amply sufficient. 

Stay and Corset Making. — This trade, which in England is 
an important branch of manufacture, employing 11,000 per- 
sons, is likewise doomed to disappear when the new social state 
w^ill have enacted that the wearing of stays, coi^sets, and false 
breasts, is not only to be discontinued because it is a means 
of deception, but also because of its unnatural restraint upon 
the body, especially the chest and stomach, very often causing 
internal ligations, ruptures, dislocation and disorganization of 
the intestines. In a paper on " Modem Dress in Relation to 
Health and Taste," read by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier at the meeting 
of the National Health Society, the modem attire of ladies was 
pronounced to be in many respects injurious to health, and tight 
lacing was condemned in the following words: — "The out- 
rageous fashion of constricting the waist, and thus altering the 
natural form of the body, was the greatest evil connected with 
female dress. People had come to look upon this constric- 
tion almost as natural, but it was in itself a hideous deformity. 
Not long ago he was talking to a lady whose weight was about 
twelve stone, and she told him that the size of her waist was 
eighteen inches; and he had measured many of the villanous 
bands with which the female waist was bound, and found that 
they did not exceed that size. Into a space, then^ of eighteen 
inches the lungs, heart, liver, and stomach, the four largest and 
most important organ3 of the body, were to be compressed. The 
system of tight lacing was attended with the greatest possible 
evil. The heart could not act, consequently the circulation of 
the blood was impeded, and, as none of the organs were pro- 
perly nourished, disease of the whole body here and there took 
place." 

In " Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion," an excellent 
little book written by Luke Limner, there is a list of the 
diseases to which the practice of tight lacing has been proved 
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to lead. Of these, eleven are affections of the head, fifteen 
diseases of the chest, and sixty-one diseases of other bodily 
regions. 

Glove Making, — This trade, which employs about 26,000 
persons, 1,000 of them being silk glovers, although adminis- 
tering largely to the comfort of people by protecting their 
hands against cold, dirt, and injury, produces, however, the 
greatest number of gloves for the sole behest of fashion and 
show. There can only be one legitimate use of gloves, and that 
is against cold in the winter ; and to wear gloves at any other 
time, when the weather does not require it, is useless waste 
and wanton luxury. To what extent this luxury is indulged 
in may be guessed from the great number of gloves produced 
in this country (12,000,000 pairs) and imported from France 
(10,000,000 pairs). As the whole population of the United 
Kingdom amounts only to 32,000,000 inhabitants, and as it 
is well known that at least three-fourths of the people wear 
no gloves at all, there remain but 8,000,000 consumers for 
22,000,000 gloves, — ^appropriating to themselves three pairs for 
each individual. This appropriation is, however, not taking 
place in an equal ratio, for there are many persons who per- 
haps use a dozen pair, whilst others have to content them- 
selves with one. By suppressing the luxury produced by 
this trade, and confining it to the creation of comfort only, the 
social state will perhaps only require 10,000 instead of 2G,000 
glovers. 

Hat-making. — The wearing of hats is one of the most 
tenacious of all deceptive fashions. The chimney-pot shape of 
men's hats has been maintained for more than a century, and 
there seems little likelihood that it will lose its predominance 
over other more graceful and more comfortable shapes. The 
silk chimney-pot hat, especially, contains all the attributes of 
deception, ugliness, costliness, and uncomfortableness. It is 
deceptive in a double manner : for its chimney-pot form is to 
heighten the stature of men, — which, in reality it does not; and 
its silky hair is to imitate the real beaver hat, — which, as to 
appearance, it does most admirably, but greatly lacks the 
quality, the softness, and, above all, the durability of the real 
article. It is ugly because resembling a chimney-pot, and it 
is uncomfortable because it painfully presses, by its hardness, 

10 
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on tlie temples of the head ; and by its height and rim it is 
liable to be blown oflF by the slightest gust of wind, causing in 
its pursuit and capture the oddest scenes imaginable, especially 
when the bewildered and unsuccessful captor happens to be a 
grave, stem- looking, portly gentleman. The silk chimney-pot 
hat is, moreover, expensive, because it has to undergo a great 
number of operations before it leaves the hands of the artizan, 
and requires many sorts of materials for the composition of its 
body. Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, in his paper on '* Modem Dress," 
says : " Perhaps the most injurious article of male attire is the 
chimney-pot hat, which is the embodiment of all that is in- 
elegant and useless." 

It is likewise a striking fact that artist painters and 
flculptoi-8 shun with no small degree of aversion this unshapen 
head-covering. The sculptor who made Cobden's statue, 
although showing the great Parliamentarian in the modem 
frock-coat, wisely represents him bareheaded, and scorns the 
idea of crowning the venerable head with the chimney-pot hat, 
although it is universally known that Cobden in frock-coat 
and hat on was frequently seen pacing the lobbies of the 
House of Commons. 

A similar aversion of another artist was lately to be noticed 
in a portrait of Wagner, the celebrated musical composer. 
This fine picture was published in the Graphic of the 30th 
August, 1873, and represents the man's head covered with a 
kind of cap, beautifully folded and lying rather flat; thus 
giving great prominence to the marked and thoughtful features 
of the great composer. 

The same may be said of the universally admired portrait 
of Henry VIII., in which he appears covered with a low, round 
cap bearing a drooping feather, and showing his sturdy face 
and determined look to the best advantage ; and no greater 
insult could be done to the memory of this great prince than 
to represent him wearing a modem chimney-pot hat. 

By substituting caps made, by machinery, of leather, cloth, 
or calico, hat-making would become unnecessary, and the social 
state would gain an access of 13,000 people for other occupa- 
tions. 

Coach-building, which now employs 18,000 persons, is to 
all intents and purposes administering to luxury, and will for 
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this reason have no existence in the social state; and the author 
is most agreeably surprised that the House of Representatives 
at Washington has, on the 25th April, 1874, set the first 
example of suppressing this kind of luxury by striking out 
from the public estimates the 1100 dollar landaulet and horses 
hitherto used by the Attorney-General, whose official carriage 
has thus become a thing of the past. 

The trade of the HarnesS'iYiaker and Saddler, numbering 
18,000, will share a similar fate, and become nearly extinct by 
being reduced to the small number of 5000. No more elegant 
ladies will then be seen riding gracefully about ; and the sight 
of the Rotten Row will become a thing of the past, like the 
tournaments of the Middle Ages and the chariot races of 
Antiquity. 

Cahinet-makbig and Upholstery, counting 41,000 workers, 
is also, to a great extent, employed in providing and fixing 
all kinds of luxurious articles of furniture and upholstery, 
and will, therefore, experience a great diminution of the num- 
ber of workers wanted in the new social home ; in which all 
commodities in the shape of furniture, as tables, chairs, chests 
of drawers, window blinds (curtains are superfluous luxury, 
and will not be provided by the social state), will be of the 
simplest description, without any elaborate carving and super- 
fine polishing, being merely made of substantial material and 
without the deception of veneering in wooden pieces of furni- 
ture, or imitation leather in articles of upholstery. 

From this introduction of simplicity and solidity in cabinet- 
making and upholstery, the trade will in future not require 
more than 10,000 workers. 

Tobacco and Snuff Manufacture. — This kind of labour 
requires the work of 5,000 persons, to which must also be 
added 5,000 tobacconists and 4,000 tobacco-pipe makers, which 
make a total of 14,000 persons, and amongst them many 
children and women, who are all engaged in the maintenance 
of the most unwholesome and unclean luxuries of a great 
number of people who, moreover, do not pay the least atten- 
tion to the annoyance which the repulsiveness of their habits 
may cause to those who have to swallow the smoke that 
issues from between decayed teeth, and who happen to step, by 
mishap, into pools of spittle that has flown in torrents from 

10 A 
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diseased gums and glands, and who have even to take care that 
their clothes are not burned through by the glowing ashes and 
sparks that fall from the cigars or tobacco-pipes of careless 
smokers. 

Tobacco smoking will certainly be banished from the enjoy- 
ments of a refined social community, and other useful indus- 
tries will be reinforced by 14,000 additional hands, who will 
become disengaged by the suppression of tobacco smoking. 

Should the desire for the enjoyment of this luxury, however, 
prove irresistible, the new social state will, in such an instance, 
grant the same facility to smokers as has been held out to those 
women who wish to indulge in the luxury of wearing silk 
dresses, — they will have to do all the work required for the 
cultivation and manufacture of tobacco, and even in the 
making of the tobacco-pipes. And this kind of labour they 
will only bo permitted to perform when they have discharged 
their ordinary labours in the useful industries of the state. 

Manufacture of Intoxicating Drinks. — The various kinds 
of labour and occupations connected with the production and 
distribution of these articles of vicious and luxurious consump- 
tion, require, as stated by Professor Leone Levi, a number of 
no less than 846,000 persons, classified in the following 
manner : — 

Production of barley .... 60,000 

hops .... 12,000 

Malting and brewing .... 66,000 

Distilling and rectifying . . . 6,000 

Manufacture of corks, glass, and bottles 2,000 

Bottling and coopering . . . 100,000 

Publichouses 600,000 



Total 846,000 

There is the gi-eatest probability that the whole of these 
trades will be swept away by the current of sanitary reforms 
which the future social state will cany out at the recom- 
mendation of scientific and medical authorities.* Should they 

♦ Dr. Ricliardson, in giving, at the Social Science Congress of 1875, 
an interesting description of ** Hygeia, the Model City of Health," states 
the following : — *' As we walk the streets of our model city^ we notice first 
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condemn the use of alcoholic drinks, 840,000 persons will be 
restored to those branches of national industry where their 
additional work will be required in order to lessen that of 
others. Should the sanitary board, however, sanction the use 
of wine, beer, brandy, rum, whisky, and other spirits, it will be 
quite evident that it will be in moderate quantities only. It is 
also possible that the state may declare the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks a luxury; in which case the drinkers will have 
to do all the work required in the cultivation of barley and 
hops, in the malting and brewing, in the distilling and rectify- 
ing, in the cutting of cork and making of glass bottles, in 
the coopering and engineering. Coupling the test of labour 
with the desire of enjoyment, the drinkers will soon find out 
that the luxury is not worth the labour they have bestowed 
on its attainment 

As the above number given by Leone Levi includes the 
whole of the families of innkeepers, wine merchants, brewers 
maltsters, distillers, and hop growers, and as the number of 
children, wive^,, and relatives at home have already been 
reviewed in their relation to domestic work, the author puts 
the real active work required in the liquor traflEic imder the 
following heads : — 

Cultivation of barley .... 60,000 



Cultivation of hops 
Brewing and malting . 
Distilling and rectifying 
Coopering . 
Glass bottle making . 
Innkeepers . 



12,000 
60,000 

6,000 
10,000 

2,000 
150,000 



an absence of places for the public sale of spirituous liquors. Through all 
the workshops into which we pass, in whatever labour the men or women 
may be occupied — and the place is noted for its manufactiuring industry — 
at whatever degree of heat or cold, strong drink is unknown. Practically, 
we are in a total abstainers* town, and a man seen intoxicated would be 
BO avoided by the whole conmnmity, he would have no peace to remain* 
And, as smoking and drinking go largely together — as the two practices 
were, indeed, original exchanges of social degradations between the civi- 
lized man and the savage, the savage getting very much the worst of the 
bargain — so the practices largely disappear together. Pipe and glass, 
cigar and sherry cobler, like the Siamese twins, who could only live con- 
nectedi have both died in our model city." 
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Inn servants 40,000 

Cork cutters 2,000 

Total 348,000 

Of this grand total the number of 12,000 persons engaged in 
the cultivation of barley and hops has already been inserted 
amongst the agricultural labourers, and the brewing and 
malting, being to a great extent chemical works, have been 
already classified with the second series of factory labour. 
The innkeepers and innservants will also be more accurately 
placed amongst distributive labour. 

The author has, however, departed from this strict classifi- 
cation, and has arranged the above table of employments 
contributing to the manufacture and distribution of intoxi- 
cating drinks, in order that the magnitude of the liquor trade 
may be seen at a glance, and the benefits anticipated that 
would accrue to society at large, if the 348,000 persons were 
handed over to other useful employments, by which the indi- 
vidual allotment of all would be very largely reduced. 

The only deductions that, therefore, remain to be made 
from the total amount of labour of all the skilled trades 



are : 



The coopers, numbering . . 10,000 

The glass bottle makers, „ . . 2,000 

The cork cutters, „ . . 2,000 



Or a total of ... . 14,000 

persons, representing 4,200,000 working-days; whilst the 
whole of the 348,000 persons who do the real active work 
in the liquor trade would give, as the amount of their yearly 
work, 104,400,000 working-days. 

In proposing the suppression of the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating drinks, the author had merely in view the immense 
gain of 348,000 persons who, by being incorporated in other 
kinds of useful labour, would thus become one great means of 
reducing the houra of labour for the whole of the people. The 
now existing movement for the total suppression of the liquor 
traffic has to face the great difficulty of what is to become of 
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these 348,000 persons in case their trades are suppressed and 
their sources of subsistence dried up. The new social or- 
ganization can instantly utilize them ; but how will they fare 
in old society ? Shall they be sacrificed for the common good ? 
Great and legitimate is the universal outcry against drunken- 
ness in this country, and everyone, even the drunkards them- 
selves, join the various temperance, abstinence, and teetotal 
organizations in their constant and earnest advocacy of the 
suppression of this great vice ; which, in this very year of en- 
lightenment, progress, and civilization, is capable of debasing 
human nature into the lowest depth of degradation and misery ; 
as is strikingly seen from the following description extracted 
from a correspondence in the Daily News of Saturday, October 
3rd, 1874: — "King Work rules in Glasgow for five days, but 
the Saturday half-holiday ushers in the interregnum of King 
Whisky. Although it is not yet five o'clock, the growing sway 
of the drink-tyrant is everywhere apparent. The great dram- 
shop at the foot of theTrongate is in full blaze. The room 
on the first floor swanns so with men, women, and children, 
that to one looking up from below it seems as if they are 
absolutely stacked up against the windows. Below, panting 
barmen, toiling in their shirt sleeves, attest by their breathless- 
ness that the draught is emphatically quick. It is not easy to 
squeeze one's way into the throng of drinkers in the public 
bar, consisting of frowsy men, slatternly women, ragged, stock- 
ingless, palid-faced, preternaturally quick-eyed children. This, 
you see, is the public drinking, the coram jyopulo saturnalia 
of those who care not who sees. Yonder, behind the wain- 
scoted partitions, are the shut-in boxes, the drinking pens of 
Scotland, the private niches at the counter, where ' canny ' 
folk sit and soak without being seen of men. These boxes are 
the haunts of ' respectable married women,' who would on no 
account be seen drinking at the public bar. Here ai-e two com- 
ing out, with sodden faces and maudlin eyes. They quarrel at 
their own close mouth, and one claims, with a tipsy oath, her 
superiority over her less permanently biblical sister in that she 
' was in a Bible-class for ten years.' As we saunter up the 
Trongate we are jostled at every step by people * stoitering ' 
along in the stolidly locomotive stage of drunkenness; who are 
not brutal or quarrelsome, or indeed, apologetic, but who accept 
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their successive collisions with a half smile of vague abstrac- 
tion complicated by hiccup. At a casual glance the entrance 
to each close appears flanked by caryatides, which, however 
on close inspection resolve themselves into human beings, who 
are cautious with a truly Scottish caution, who have realized 
that they have reached a state in which their legs are adequate 
no more for locomotion, but only for a modified and, so to 
speak, auxiliary support, and who lean accordingly on the sure 
support of the angle of the wall. The successive stages of 
the miserable gradus and diabolism which I watched as day 
merged into damp twilight, and twilight deepened into moist 
unwholesome night, might weary, and still more probably 
might disgust, your readers. There is a certain sameness in 
seeing men and women tumbling neat whisky down their 
throats, others tumbling in the gutters, and yet others lying 
there. Suppose we have a look at the Central Police Station. 
Eleven o'clock has just struck. lias there been a battle close 
by, and are these stalwart policemen who, marching by twos, 
converge so numerously on the police station, each pair with 
their seemingly inanimate burden, members of the burial 
party charged with the disposal of the dead into one common 
grave ? There is a ghastliness to you and me about the work, 
but to the collectoi*s of this human carrion themselves custom 
has brought familiarity. ' For a Saturday night there's hardly 
an average crop,' remarks a sergeant, as if drunken Glasgow 
were a farm, and Saturday night the season for the ripening 
of its chief harvest. Suppose we have a look at the bam in 
which is housed the crop of the plentifulncss of which the ser- 
geant has spoken thus depreciatingly. We ascend a broad 
winding stair, and passing tlu'ough an iron grating on the first 
floor, are shown cell No. 1. The cells of the Glasgow Police 
Station have to be graduated in deference to the various 
phases of Glasgow dixinkenness. There are the ' drunk cells,' 
the * mad drunk cells,* the * dead drunk cells,' and the * dead 
cell.' It was a ' dead drunk cell,' the one we visited on the 
first floor. There was a huge blazing fire, guarded by iron bars, 
outside which the body of the cell was mainly occupied by a 
sloping wooden bed, on which two comatose men were being 
slowly roasted back into consciousness. The fire is for the 
behoof of creatures so far gone that it seems dangerous to put 
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tbem into a cold cell. But the fire and its guard have dangers 
of their own to those sufferers from slow returning lucidity of 
perception. Not long ago a man incarcerated in this cell, and 
prematurely restored to a measure of consciousness, crawled 
to the bars, got his head through, and was half roasted, half 
strangled, to death. Ascending to the second floor we enter, 
through a grating, a corridor which we find strongly patrolled, 
and are informed, in explanation, that two extra men are 
placed on duty here on Saturday night to watch that the pri- 
soners don't fight or choke themselves. This corridor contains 
numerous cells of various sizes. This central station, it should 
have been said, has accommodation for over 400 prisoners. The 
turnkey opens cell No. 1, throwing his light into it. The floor 
is littered with five recumbent motionless forms, which might 
be those of swine or of men, for aught the spectator can distin- 
guish, but that the material lying about is that of humanity, 
and become dimly apparent because of a groan or two and a 
muttered curse which vaiy the monotony of the gruntings and 
stupor. The next cell presents an aspect like that of the mis- 
cellaneous grave of a battlefield. The heap that cumbers its 
floor is a ch£U)s which vaguely resolves itself into the form of 
some half-dozen men, but from the confusion of odd limbs it 
would be rash to affirm that there were not a few more than 
this number. In the three next cells the scene was mainly a 
repetition of what has been described ; but some of the inmates 
were too full of oaths and coarse language to sink into the 
drunken slumber which had overwhelmed their fellows. Then 
we came to the cells containing the drunken women, who were 
nearly as numerous as the drunken men. Some lay like dead 
logs ; others had laid aside the larger portion of their clouts, 
and * rampaged ' about their cells hideous travesties of 
womanhood. Wretches of all ages were there : the shrivelled, 
grey-haired crone, drunken, and most foul-mouthed of all, as 
she lay so near her grave that one shuddered lest she might 
die of old age before she could be released; young women, 
not uncomely spite of their whisky- bleared eyes, bloated faces, 
and careless rags ; babies slumbering the sweet sleep of child- 
hood on the bosoms of mothers whose motherhood and whose 
decency had been alike drowned in drink. One cell was a 
pandemonium itself, a pit of raging bedlamites. A woman 
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yelled blasphemy and obscenity as she swung a babe care- 
lessly in her arms, a girl stripped to the waist shrieked back 
at her, and an old woman sat crooning a maudlin song on the 
floor. Another cell resembled the description of the well at 
Cawnpore, a heap of the not-to-be analysed dUjecta membra 
of womanhood miserable, whose Nana Sahib wat whisky. A 
few steps beyond these * drunken cells,* and wc were in the 
'dead cell' itself; a veritable deadhouse, tenanted by three 
martyrs who had died in the service of their master — the 
drink. There lay the corpses, stiff, pale, and cold, while the 
odour of the destroyer still faintly hung about the moi-tuary. 
One man had been run over when drunk; a second had 
been found dead in a court after a debauch; and a third had 
died in the act of taking more of that of which he had 
already taken too much. Beyond the dead cell lay the mad- 
di-unk cells, each tenanted by a single inmate, whose condition 
of drunkenness had been frantic and dangerous on admission, 
and to whom had therefore been assigned quarters in the 
Bedlam ward of this huge hospital for the votaries of 
whisky. Leaving this corridor we descended, meeting on 
the stairs the long unbroken procession of senseless candi- 
dates for admission. * Take care of the wean,' cries some- 
body, as a woman, who is like a log of wood, but who still 
mechanically clings to a wretched child, is carried up. God 
pity the ' wean,' suckled on whisky, dandled in a police cell, 
matured in a slum ! On leaving the police station I spent a 
couple of hours in the investigation of the inmost penetralia 
of the Glasgow slums. If it is true that social science must 
begin at home, it is clear that this first step has not so much as 
been thought of in the old and new wynds, the hovels and 
dens of which reek with sights that shock and disgust till the 
sense of horror, if the nerves are strong enough to stand the 
strain, become blunted by the fearful monotony of shamelcss- 
ness and brutality. I wandered from one scene where drink- 
, maddened women were tearing each other, to another where 
a drunken husband was mercilessly beating a drunken wife. 
I stumbled over drunken women littering the foul mud of the 
closes and common stairs; watched with sad ryes girls of 
tender years plying their loathsome trade ; sj ent an hour 
shebeen hunting ; and as I walked home sick in the small 
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hours, passed still men and women prowling wolf-like with 
stealthy steps about the courts and common stairs on the 
search for contraband drink which is called whisky, but which 
is really diluted vitriol." 

That there is no exaggeration in the description of these 
scenes of drunkenness may be proved from the fact that the 
very same year in which this correspondent visited Glasgow, as 
many as 30,000 cases of drunkenness were dealt with by the 
police authorities of that city. 

Ooldsmiths, Silversmiths, and Jewellers. — The skilled and 
very often artistic work of these trades will in future be 
greatly diminished, principally by the circumstance of the 
actual existence of so much plate and articles of jewellery as 
will suffice to provide the Associated Homes with an abund- 
ance of silver and gold table-service. Of jewellery and pre- 
cious stones, now possessed by private persons and forming 
the stock of jewellers' shops and warehouses, a choice will be 
made by the state in ladies' earrings, bracelets, brooches, hair 
pins, finger-rings, and other trinkets for occasional use, to 
which permission will be given by the state to all women. 

The superfluous articles of luxury in gold and silver will 
be melted down and made into serviceable plate. 

The author does notdespise jewellery when worn occasionally, 
especially by young women, and he suggests that the state shaJl 
for this purpose establish a national ward-robe or treasury, in 
which diamond earrings, pearl necklaces, and other jewellery 
will remain deposited, and from whence it will be distributed 
to young women at the occasion of festivals, at the celebration 
of coming of age, at the conclusion of marital unions, and at 
other times which the taste of a modest people will decide, 
with due consideration for the enjoyment of all. The future 
social state will in this manner find a means of satisfying that 
legitimate desire for adornment so universally prevalent in all 
women ; and even the rarity of some jewels — as, for instance, of 
diamonds and pearls — will be no obstacle to their general distri- 
bution, as only a certain small portion of the female population 
would, at one and the same time, be entitled to wear a modest 
display of jewellery on some rare and festive occasion, after 
which other parties would have an equal claim to the use of 
the same articles of adornment for another short period. 
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As no more new jewellery would be wanted, and as the re- 
setting and division of the now existing articles into smaller 
shape would soon be accomplished, the almost entire extinction 
of the trade of goldsmiths and jewellers, now numbering 15,000 
workers, may be expected, and a remnant of 1000, left for exe- 
cuting the most necessary repairs, will be all that will remain 
of their present number. 

The trade of Toy-makera, which now employs 2,000 persons, 
will become extinct, because cltildren will in the future social 
state be taught how to make their own toys from materials 
provided for the purpose. 

* The author expects, however, that the early training in in- 
dustrial and domestic labour will, in the future, interest children 
even more than any toys and playthings they could be pro- 
vided with. 

He is consequently altogether opposed to the present custom 
of giving to children ready made, highly finished, and ingenious 
toyp. These mechanical playthings excite for a moment the 
wonder and curiosity of the children, but they soon pull them 
to pieces, or destroy them in wanton frolic. Toys of this kind 
rob the children also of the exercise of their own ingenuity in 
making playthings for themselves. This ill-advised kind of 
luxury seems, however, to flourish in great splendour, for in 
Thuringia 32,000 persons are employed in toy-making. Of 
brass and steel wire 30,000,000 feet are consumed annually in 
the toy manufacture of that part of Germany. Of dolls only, 
2,000,000 dozen are exported. The toy manufacture in Paris 
alone employs 1,800 men, who daily earn six francs individu- 
ally. The business done by the principals in the trade 
amounts to a value of about 10,000,000 francs. The costliness 
of some of the toys shows that they are intended for the 
children of the rich, who thus are early incited to that extra- 
vagant love of costly dresses and other finery which, in later 
years, often causes the ruin of whole families and entire house- 
holds. Mr. Cremer, a toy merchant in Regent Street, London 
issued, lately, a publication concerning the trade of toy-making, 
and in it is to be found the almost incredible fact that one 
dress in the trousseaux of a French doll cost 500 francs. The 
statement of this outrageous incitement to extravagancy and 
luxury most deservedly merits to be accompanied by the 
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observation that if anyone purchases this doll and her costly- 
dresses for his children, he commits sinful luxury, or unpardon- 
able folly. 

It is related of the great socialist writer Prouhdon, that 
when a friend one day brought a doll as a present to his two 
little girls, he absolutely refused to let them have it, declaring 
that dolls taught childroji laziness and coquetry, gave them a 
taste for luxury and languor, adding, " If you wish to make 
my daughters a present, give them something useful, a thimble, 
a pair of scissors, or a packet of needles, that they may be 
always reminded that they are the children of misery and 
philosophy, and must unceasingly devote their lives to 
work." 

Of 5000 LocksmitliSy 4000 will be dismissed, because private 
property being abolished, and money suppressed, and everyone 
being lodged, fed, and clothed by the state, there will be no 
necessity and not even any possibility for thieves to take 
property, money or jewellery, away; for it would be utterly 
impossible for them to dispose of stolen articles, or even to 
hide them. Under these circumstances lock and key may be 
removed from all doors, drawers, and boxes.* The oiJy excep- 
tions from this general absence of lock and key will be, first* 
in the closing of dwelling apartments, where they may serve 
to prevent visitors entering at a time when the occupants wish 
to be left alone ; and, second, in the closing of the national 
storehouses, repositories, and workshops for the mere reason of 
regulating the admission of the public to these establish- 
ments. 

The Butchers, now numbering 68,000, will, most probably, be 
reduced to 30,000 ; for the meat will be sent in large joints 
or in quaiiiers of carcasses to the Associated Homes, without 
undergoing the minute chopping and trimming process of the 
present retail butchers. 

The greatest reduction will, perhaps, take place in the 
Buildvng Trades ; although they may at the advent of the new 
social order be rather fully employed or even need an increase ; 

* *' The people of Icaria have no need to lock their doors, for there are 
neither thieves nor drunkards amongst them." — M. Gabet. 

At Mettray, the celebrated penitentiary establishment^ founded by M. 
de Metz^ bars and bolts are renounced. 
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for they will have to construct the new Associated Homes and 
erect national workshops and storehouses. But when these are 
finished, one-tenth part of the number of persons now em- 
ployed in these trades will suffice for the repairing and re- 
novating of all buildings : — 
These trades number — 



Brick-makers . . . ' . . 39,000 

Cement and plaster-makers . . . 1,000 

Bricklayers 79,000 

Carpenters and joiners .... 177,000 

Masons 84,000 

Plasterers 18,000 

Painters, plumbers .... 74,000 

Slaters, tilers 5,000 

Paperhangers ..... 2,000 

Builders ...... 15,000 



Total 



494,000, 



or in round numbers 500,000 persons, of whom 450,000 will 
become superfluous, if 50,000 only are required. 

Adding finally together the whole of the partial reductions 
and total suppressions of trades arrived at in skilled labour, 
viz. : — 



Bread-making 
Boot-making 
Brick-making 
Washerwomen's work . 
Tailoring and dress-making 
Blacksmith's work 
Artificial flower-making 
Hairdressing 
Stay and corset-making 
Hat- making . 
Coach-building 
Harness-making . 
Cabinet-making . 
Tobacco manufacture . 
Liquor trade 



44,000 

190,000 

29,000 

187,000 

273,000 

48,000 

5,000 

11,000 

11,000 

13,000 

18,000 

13,000 

31,000 

14,000 

14.000 
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Jeweller's work ..... 14,000 

Toy-making 2,000 

Lock and key-making .... 4,000 

Butcher's work 38,000 

Building trades 450,000 

A total of . . . 1,409,000 

is obtained, representing 420,000,000 working-days, which 
deducted from the total of all skilled labour, amounting to 
1,200,000,000 working-days, leaves a sum of 780,000,000, which 
if shared by 12,000,000 people would not be more than 65 
days annually per individual ; and if to these 10 more days 
are added for domestic labour, and 18 more for factory work, 
and 4 more for mining and general labour, it will be found that 
the whole amount of labour required of 12,000,000 persons, 
qualified for work, is really not more than 97 working-days 
per individual, or in round numbers 3 months each year.* 

This period of work, if slightly increased to 100 days, 
represents exactly one-third of the 300 working-days the 
hardworking artizan or labourer has now to accomplish in 
the space of each year, and which he so persistently endea- 
vours to reduce to a smaller number. 

An objection might here be raised concerning the great 
increase of locomotion by rail and otherwise which the fre- 
quent transfer of all adult and able-bodied citizens to their 
respective centres of industry will annually necessitate. The 
following calculation will, however, suffice to allay these fears. 
Out of a population of 30,000,000 people there will bo 
20,u00,000 adults employed in agriculture, manufactures, min- 
ing, navigation, handicrafts, etc. If 10 journeys are allowed 
annually to each person, 200,000,000 journeys will be required. 
This will still favourably contrast with the present mode of 

* Nearly a hundred years ago a similar computation was made ; for 
Benjamin Franklin, in his letter to Benjamin Yaughan, dated al Passy, 
July 26th, 1784, says : — '' It has been computed by some political arith- 
metician, that, if every man and woman would work for four hours each 
day on something useful, that labour would produce sufficient to procure 
all the necessaries and comforts of life, want and misery would be banished 
out of the world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours might be leisure 
and pleasure." 
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wasteful locomotion by rail ; for it is stated that in the year 
1874 the number of passengers who travelled on the railways 
of the United Kingdom amounted to not less than 480,000,000, 
and that a large part of the population took at least two 
goumeys a day, or 700 in the year. 



Chapter XXXV. — Distributive Labour. 

THIS kind of labour comprises all those occupations and 
employments which now carry out the distribution of 
produce by means of wholesale and retail traders, the former 
of which are also the regular agents for the importation and 
exportation of all articles of merchandise. 

Of all the various classes of labour, the distribution of pro- 
duce is the easiest to be learned, and is also, with very few 
exceptions, the least dangerous. Distributive labour is therefoi-e 
eminently suited for equal distribution, and in allotting it to 
the population, especial care will be taken that the easiest 
shares fall upon the aged workmen, who have already dis- 
charged their duty of national labour during the period of 
their athletic age. Allotments of an easy nature may be found 
amongst the supervision of the national storerooms and maga- 
zines, and also amongst all those occupations in which the 
retail dealers are now usually engaged. 

Some kind of labour required in the distribution of produce 
is, however, of a veiy heavy and dangerous nature, although 
not difficult to learn. Work of this kind, for instance, is the 
occupation of porters, packers, carmen, dock labourers, railway 
servants and of all those engaged in the service of the mer- 
cantile marine on seas and canals. But as all heavy and 
dangerous work has, by its very nature, the first claim on equal 
distribution, all these employments will be subjected to the 
universal law of distribution by casting the lot ; for the induce- 
ment of gain being withdrawn by the abolition of i loney, and 
the earning of any wages, high or low, having thereby become 
an impossibility, nothing but a profound feeling of sC'lemn duty 
will, in the future, incite men to do the work of the sailor, the 
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bargeman, the porter, the carman, and dock labourer; and if 
this feeling of duty should not provide the required number in 
each branch of work, the principle of compulsory distribution 
of labour will have to be arrived at by the casting of the 
lot. 

It may, however, be presumed that it will, universally, 
happen that the lot will have to be cast because there will 
be too great a number presenting themselves to take part in 
this kind of labour. 

The intellectual labour that is now performed by the com- 
mercial agents, factors, merchants, and their clerks, will also 
admit of an easy distribution; because every member of the 
new social community having enjoyed the best possible edu- 
cation, will be at once fitted for the work by which the distri- 
bution of produce is regulated. Moreover, the work of the 
office will be greatly simplified, as it will be relieved from the 
intricacy of complicated book-keeping and calculations of gains, 
profits, assets, and liabilities, debtor and creditor accounts, etc. ; 
the mere entry of the quantity and quality of articles and goods 
received or distributed being all that will be required, without 
mentioning any price, profits, or losses. 

The distribution of produce is now performed by the follow- 
ing number of persons : — 

Shipping on seas and rivera 

Grocers .... 

Porters, messengers, errand boy* 

Butchers, meat salesmen . 

Carmen, draymen 

Commercial clerks 



Drapers, mercers 
House proprietors 
Shipping on canals 
Hawkers, pedlars 
Bargemen, lightermen 
Dock labourers . 
Railway service 
Storage, meting, packing 
Warehousemen . 
Lodging-house keepers 
Coal-heavers 



200,000 
94,000 
75,000 
68,000 
68,000 
56,000 
58,000 
36,000 
35,000 
21,000 
31,000 
33,000 
30,000 
24,000 
22,000 
20,000 
18,000 
11 
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Greengrocers 

Costermongers . 

Milksellers 

Chemists, druggists . 

Confectioners, pastry cooks 

Shopkoepena (branch undefined) 

Mcrcliants 

Commercial travellers 

Coal inerchantB, dealers 

Provision curers 

Fishmongers 

Corn merchants . 

Ironmongers 

Booker*! In rs 

Shopmen, women (branch undefined) 

Factors, agents . 

Hosiers, haberdashers 

Accountants 

Stationers .... 

Timber merchants 

Clothiers, outfitters . 

Pawnbrokers 

China, glass dealers . 

Cattle, sheep dealers . 

Stone merchants 

Cheeseiiioiigers . 

Marino store dealers . 

OmnibnSj cab owners 

Coffee, eating-house keej>ei*s 

Auctioneers 

Wine merchants 

Wire merchants . 

Wood dealei-s . 

Rag gatherers, dealers 

Mancb Lester w^arehousemen 

Furniture brokei-s, dealers . 

Colour, oilmen . 

Steam navigation service . 

Shijjbrokers, agents . 

Brokers 



18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

16,000 

15,000 

14,000 

13,000 

12,000 

13,000 

11,000 

11,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

2,400 

2,000 

2,600 

2,900 
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Coal agents . . . . 








2,000 


Salesmen, women 








2,300 


Game dealers, poulterers . 




. 




2,800 


Flower, fruit hawkers 








2,600 


Newsvendors . . . . 








2,800 


Insurance societies* officers 








2,800 


Woolstaplers 








2,300 


Rent collectors, house agents 








1,800 


Share, stock brokers . 








1,100 


Hardware dealers 








1,200 


Shipowners 








1,600 


Wharfingers 








1,500 


Stuff merchants . 








1,500 


Meal, seed merchants 








1,600 


Ship stewards . 








1,500 


Flour agents, dealers . 








1,900 


Tiaw stationers . . . . 








1,200 


Horse proprietors 








1,200 


Potato merchants 








1,400 


Pig merchants, dealers 








1,400 


Hay and straw dealers ^ 
Cloth merchants 








1,800 








1,400 


Coal owners 








1,000 


Iron merchants . 








800 


Calico dealers . . . . 








800 


Music publishers 








600 


Bank officers 








GOO 


Dryaalters . . . . 








600 


Hop merchants . . . . 








600 


Bill stickers . . . . 








600 


Stevedores . . . . 








550 


Salt merchants, agents 








400 


Ballast heavens . 








400 


Ship chandlers* . 








490 


Capitalists 








500 


Cotton waste dealers . 








500 


Slate dealers 








400 


Egg merchants . 








350 


Fancy goods importers 








300 


Picture dealers . 








300 
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Ship labourers 300 

Herbalists . . * 390 

Straw plait dealers 260 

Cotton warehousemen 300 

Ticket writers 300 

Oyster dealers, sellers 300 

Coffee roasters and dealers 300 

Railway agents 240 

Bazaar stall keepers 290 

Paper merchants 110 

Officers of commercial societies . . 140 

Ribbon dealers 116 

Lumpers, hobblers 100 

Carpet dealers 127 

Woollen merchants Ill 

Linen dealers, factors 12G 

Chip, sawdust dealers 153 

Catsmeat vendors 100 

Lighthouse keepers 158 

Actuaries 100 

A*ssayers 93 

Book agents, hawkers 97 

Public notaries 60 

Sign writers, painters 86 

Loan office managers 80 

Sponge merchants 77 

Spice merchants 72 

Scrap iron dealers 76 

Hide skin merchants 73 

Shipping masters 76 

Saddlers' ironmongers 66 

Woollen waste dealera 63 

General dealers 64 

Bark dealers 60 

Clay merchants 60 

Curiosity dealers 56 

Inspectors of shipping 56 

Hair merchants, dealers 44 

Yarn dealers 42 

Building material dealers 44 
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Silk fancy goods dealers 45 

Flax dealers, agents 40 

Scriveners 30 

Money-lenders, bill discounters 30 

Divers 33 

Coal shippers • . 21 

Shawl warehousemen 27 

Worsted merchants 20 

Worsted waste dealers . . . .24 

Muslin agents 28 

Navy agents 26 

See reeves 23 

Flint dealers 24 

Ice merchants 24 

Cork merchants 17 

Lead merchants 15 

Glass factors, agents 16 

Marble merchants 16 

Carriage brokers 19 

Printers' brokers 11 

Wastepaper dealers 18 

Soot dealers 12 

Gravel merchants 12 

Birmingham warehousemen 12 

Mineral dealers 18 

Cotton print dealers 20 

Honey dealers 3 

Flannel- merchants 6 

Cotton warp agents 5 

Drapers', milliners' stand makers .... 4 

MecUcal glass dealers 3 

Antiquaries . .10 

Ancient coin dealers 3 

Donkey dealers 3 

Silk waste dealers 3 

Paperhanging dealers 3 

Cotton yam dealers 8 

Grand Total . . . 1,239,608 

Or in round figures 1,200,000 
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This total of 1,200,000 persons represents mostly heads of 
families, especially those of the commercial and shopkeeping 
classes, not a few of whom are very rich people, and keep 
a large household, with many servants. 

Considering this circumstance, the 1,200,000 heads of families 
represent each a number of at least five persons on an average, 
and in the aggregate 6,000,000 people, or nearly the third part 
of the whole population. That in a very advanced state of 
civilization and economical progress such an enormous number 
of persons should be enabled to live by the comparatively easy 
occupation of distributing • produce, is a monstrous anomaly ; 
for, not only is the number of the real productive classes, with 
their families included, comparatively small, amounting to 
only 10,000,000 persons, but these have also to perform all 
the heavy and dangerous work. 

This unjust disproportion between those who are engaged 
in distributive and productive labour is, not only apparent 
in their aggregate numbers, but also discoverable in every 
particular branch of the mercantile and trading classes. In 
order to furnish some proofs, the author will only scrutinize 
in detail the number of grocers, butchers, and coai merchants. 
The census of 1861 enumerates 94,000 grocers in 20,000,000 
inhabitanta If these are put down in the round number of 
100,000 it will give a proportion of out grocer ,to every 200 
persons of the population. The anomaly of the disproportion 
of the small number of 200 customers to one dealer becomes 
the more monstrous, when compared with the economy that 
the future social state will effect in the distribution of produce. 

Each Associated Home accommodating 1,000 persons will 
have one grocery store attached to it, and as 20,000,000 people 
will be lodged in 20,000 Associated Homes, there will conse- 
quently only be required 20,000 grocery stores ; which being 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the kitchen, and 
communicating with it, will scarcely require an attendant, for 
the cooks themselves will fetch groceries from the store as 
occasion may require ; and if an attendant were needed in the 
groceiy store, 20,000 of them will easily do the work which 
is now done by 100,000 grocers and their shopmen. The num- 
ber of 12,000 coal merchants and 18,000 coal heavers is like- 
wise an exorbitant disproportion between easy and laborious 
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occupations. The number of butchers compared with the 
number of the whole population is also out of all reasonable, 
proportion; for if 68,000 butchers, according to the census, 
serve 20,000,000 people, every butcher will have to sell and 
distribute meat to 273 persons ; but as there are amongst these 
many infants, children, and persons, including 2,000,000 of the 
agricultural labourers, and nearly 1,000,000 of paupers, who 
seldom or never taste butcher's meat, the number of persons 
-who consume meat is more likely to be 200 customers to one 
butcher ; and if each of them eats half a pound of meat per 
day, each butcher will have to distribute 100 lbs. of meat 
daily, which certainly will not be a very laborious task for him. 

The excess in the number of persons now engaged in the 
distribution of grocery, meat, and coal, will at once indicate 
the great^ reductions that will become practicable in the new 
organization of distributive labour. Entire branches of em- 
ployments and occupations now engaged in the transactions 
of money-leading, discounting bills, insuring properties and 
lives, dealing in shares and funds, loans on pledges, valuations, 
etc., will become extinct in consequence of the abolition of 
money. The conversion of private property into national 
will do away with all owners of property, rent-collectors, 
auctioneers, etc. By the suppression of luxury, many trades 
will become greatly diminished, and others totally destroyed. 
The latter will especially be the case with the numerous 
confectioners and pastry cooks, who now administer to a 
depraved taste by selling unwholesome and adulterated articles 
of luxury. 

Through the institution of the Associated Home, all lodging- 
houses will become superfluous. 

An estimate of all the reductions resulting from the aboli- 
tion of money, property, luxury, and isolated homes, is pre- 
sented in the following list : — 



House propiietors 


. 30,000 


Lodging-house keepers . 


. 20,000 


Confectioners 


. 15,000 


Factors .... 


8,600 


Pawnbrokers 


. 6,000 


Auctioneers .... 


4,000 
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Accountants 6,000 

Omnibus and cab owners 4,000 

Furniture brokers 4,000 

Shipbrokers 2,600 

Brokers 2,900 

Stockbrokers 2,800 

House agents and rent collectors . . 1,800 

Insurance societies* officers . . . 1,700 

Shipowners 1,600 

Horse proprietors 1,200 

Bankers 1,400 

Coal owners 1,000 

Bank officers 600 

Capitalists . .- . . . . 464 

Loan office managers .... 80 

Bill discounters 30 



Total 



121,774 



Deducting 121,774 from the grand total of the whole of 
the distributing classes, the number of 1,117,834 remains, re- 
presenting employments, all of which admit of extensive 
reductions. These reductions will greatly benefit those 
who perform the real hard work in the distribution of 
produce, and of whom the following list contains their present 
numbers : — 



The real tvorJcers in the distribution of produce. 



Seamen 

Porters 

Carmen 

Commercial clcrkti 

Employed on canals 

Bargemen . 

Dock labourers . 

Railway servants 

Employed in storage and packing 

Warehousemen . . . . 



200,000 
75,000 
68,000 
56,000 
35,000 
31,000 
33,000 
30,000 
24,000 
22,000 
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Coal heavers 18,000 

Commercial travellers . . . 12,000 

Steam navigation service . . . 2,000 



Total 606,000 



Deducting the number of 606,000 real workers fix)m 
1,117,000, there remain 511,000 persons, — representing the 
whole of the commercial and shopkeeping class, who will even 
experience a much greater redaction in their numbers than' the 
real workers. 

The reductions that will take place in both of these classes 
will chiefly be caused by a general diminution of foreign 
trade. In how far the distribution of produce will be econo- 
mized at home by the concentration of workshops and dwell- 
ings has already been pointed out; but to what degree the 
import and export trade is capable of diminution will be seen 
from a perusal of the remarks made in relation to the following 
list of imports and exports as they stood in 1871 : — 

Exports. £ 

Cotton goods 72,000,000 

Mineral produce 



Woollen manufactures 
Linen manufactures 
Leather manufactures 



53,000,000 

43.000,000 

7,000,000 

2,000,000 



Animal substances — bacon, hams, beef, 

pork, candles, cheese, fish, horns . 2,000,000 
Paper and stationery . . . 1,000,000 



£182,000,000 



Imports. £ 

Cotton 54,759,000. 

Com 34,169,000 

Silk and silk goods . . . 24,341,000 

Sugar 17,597,000 

Wool 15,812,000 
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Imports. £ 

Wood 13,769,000 

Tea ....... . 10,097,000 

Dyostuft's 6,863,000 

Butter 6,793,(KX) 

Flax 5,979,000 

Wines 4,817,000 

CofFco 4,942,000 

Living aniinal:s ...... 4,371,000 

Guano 3,476,000 

Cheese ......... 3,274,000 

Spirits 3,218,000 

Fruit of all kiniU 3,065,000 

Woollen manufactures 3,362,000 

Rice 2,310,000 

Tobacco 2,169,000 

Skins and furs 2,071,000 

Hemp 2,063,000 

Bacon and bams 1,769,000 

Egffs 1,102,000 

Woollen yaru 1,635,000 

Glass 931,000 

Spices 485,000 

Currants 850,000 

Lard 727,000 

Fisb 768,000 

Pork 799,000 

AVatcbes 631,000 

Oranges and Icmuns 648,000 

Raisins 550,000 

Cbicory 588,000 

Ivory 439,000 

Hops 428,000 

Woollen rags 400,000 

Cowhair 411,000 

Onions 390,000 

Cocoa and Chocolate 386,000 

Candles 376,000 

Bristles 366,000 

Potatoes 245,000 
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Iniporis. 










£ 


Poultry, game 


158,000 


Feathers (for beds 


) 








108,fK)0 


Ostrich feathers 










176,000 


Sponge 










160,000 


Sago . 










45,000 


Figs . 










72,000 


Pearls . 










50,000 


Pickles 










32,000 


Lucifers 










44,000 


Total of Imports 


£256,045,000 


„ of Exports 


£182,000,000 


Total of Imports and Exports 


£438,045,000 



The average total value of imports and exports from 1872 
to 1875 being £487,000,000, the above sum of £438,045,000 
shows a deficiency of £50,000,000 owing to the omission of 
many articles of merchandise. But of those enumerated in 
the preceding list, there will scarcely be one that will not 
allow of great reductions in its quantity. In order to effect 
these reductions, we must condemn, in the first instance, the 
excess of exports, which deprives the people at home of the 
benefits they should derive from the products of the great 
staple manufactures of the nation. 

The greater number of the working classes of this country 
seem to be the mere tools used in conjunction with machinery 
to create an immense quantity of manufactured goods, which 
when exported and sold in foreign countries, produce an enor- 
mous amount of wealth for the manufacturers, merchants, and 
traders, without effecting any adequate improvement in tiie 
condition of the great bulk of the population. The real 
workers in this wealth-creating process derive only a scant 
subsistence from their gigantic labour, and are, in fact, not far 
in advance of the toiling multitudes who built the pyramids of 
Egypt, and who, at least, enjoyed the gratification of contem- 
plating, in the results of their handiwork, imperishable monu- 
ments of greatness, which, like the pyramids, sphinxes. 
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obelisks, colossal statues, temples, and tombs hewn in solid 
granite rocks, were destined to be handed down to posterity^ 
and to become the wonders of the world ; whilst the operative 
of modem manufactories sees nothing of the wealth he has 
been instrumental in creating, and has but a hazy and imper- 
fect conception of the magnitude of the work to which he 
contributes his share. The poor cotton operative who spins 
many thousand yards of cotton thread every minute, or even 
every second, is deprived of any gratification he might expe- 
rience in seeing a grand and magnificent work ; for of the 
enormous length of the cotton thread spun in every minute, 
and which would wind four times round this earth of ours, he 
has not even seen the millionth part of its extent. 

By the excess in the exportation of cotton cloth, a great 
injury is committed on the whole of the people ; for it deprives 
them of some of the most necessary articles of clothing and 
domestic use, in the shape of shirts, petticoats, dresses, bed- 
clothes, etc., whilst, on the other hand, a fictitious progress is 
exhibited in the enormous exports of cotton goods, which in 
1872 reached the fabulous amount of £80,000,000. 

To prove this great wrong the author applies the following 
calculation. There are in the United Kingdom 400,000 power- 
looms at work, weaving cotton cloth. They produce 10,000,000 
yards per day, which in 300 working-days makes an annual 
amount of 3,000,000,000 yards. Of this immense production, 
2,700,000,000 yards are exported, leaving for home consump- 
tion 300,000,000 yards; which, when distributed amongst 
30,000,000 people, will only provide ten yards of calico for each 
individual. It must further be observed that the amount of 
3,000,000,000 yards per annum is the highest estimate, and 
that in reality it does not quite amount to that sum ; for there 
are at times a great number of power-looms standing idle (in 
1871 as many as 35,600). Considering, further, the various 
uses of cotton cloth in window blinds, sacking, linings, etc., it 
is quite evident that ten yards per individual are an insufficient 
amount of consumption ; for a couple of shirts alone will re- 
quire seven yards of calico.* 

♦ In the year 1846 a reporter of the IJiommg Post stated the following 
facta : — "A weaver of Bamsley informed me that he generally wove in a 
day 180 yards of calico^ twenty-two inches wide. If this man were em- 
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The same excess of foreign exportation and deficient home 
consumption may equally be proved in the woollen manufac- 
tures. The Rivers Commission in 1864 estimates the total 
products of the woollen manufactures at £64,000,000. From 
this sum the following exports are to be deducted : — 









£ 


Flannels 397,000 


Blankets . • . 






631.000 


Carpets .... 






1,650,000 


Shawls .... 






300,000 


Worsted stuffs. 






17,953,000 


Hosiery 






982,000 


Woollen manufactures 






5,568,000 


Woollen yam .... 






6,101,000 


Total 


£43,582,000 



This sum, if deducted from the total produce, leaves 
£21,000,000 for home consumption, thus allowing only four- 
teen shillings worth of woollen goods to each person; which, for 
a man, will scarcely buy a pair of trousers, or a shawl for a 
woman; and if one considers the extensive use of cloth in 
other works besides clothing, as for instance the lining of first 
class railway carriages, of innumerable private carriages, cloth 
coverings for horses and dogs, etc., it is evident that the home 
consumption of cloth to be made into garments is quite in- 
sufficient. 

If the home consumption of cotton cloth were 600,000,000 
yards, it would allow twenty yards to each individual of the 
whole population; and if the exports were reduced from 
2,700,000,000 yards to 1,400,000,000, the imports of raw 
cotton could be reduced by one-third (from £54,000,000 to 
£36,000,000). 

ployed twelve hours a day for a year (deducting Sundays), he would pro- 
duce 66,340 yards of calico, which would provide 2,349 men with six 
shirts each, allowing four yards to the shirt. And yet this man had 
nothing on him that could be called a shirt ! A hand-loom weaver in 
Dewsbury makes forty pair of blankets in a week, and he has not for many 
years enjoyed the luxury of such an article of bed furniture !" 
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If the home consumption of woollen manufactures were 
£42,000,000 instead of £21,000,000, and if their exports were 
reduced by two-thirds, from £60,000,000 to £20,000,000, the 
total production would be the same (£62,000,000), and the 
£20,000,000 exports would still purchase £15,000,000 worth 
of wool, which is the quantity now imported. 

The excess in the exportation of mineral produce, of linen 
and leather manufactures, is probably as great, and, if only 
reduced by one-third, will largely assist in the reduction of 
labour both in the production, carrying, and shipping of goods. 

Excessive exports are largely the result of excessive imports. 
The latter are chiefly caused by a craving for the satisfaction 
of luxurious habits in cloth, finery, food, drinks, and stimu- 
lants.* The defective state of agriculture necessitates, also, 
large imports of corn, bread-stuff, and cattle. 

By the abolition of luxury the following articles will either 
be totally struck off the list of imports, or will be greatly 
reduced. Silk and silk manufactures, which are now imported 
to the value of £24,000,000, will most decidedly be reduced to 
the minimum sum of £4,000,000, which will suffice to purchase 
the raw material for the spinning of sewing silk, and the 
manufacture of some other indispensable articles. As the 
home consumption of silk, especially in dresses, is very large, 
some excuses have been urged for the indulgence in this 
luxury; but the author will mention only one fact, which 
ought to prevent the wearing of silk dresses, and that is the 
difficulty of washing or cleaning them, — a disadvantage fisir out- 
weighing all other reasons which have been advanced for the 
preference of wearing silk. 

With the extinction of the silk manufactures, the importa- 
tion of dye-stuffs, now valued at £6,863,000, will also become 

* '' Look round the world and see the millions employed in doing no- 
thing or in something that amounts to nothing, when the necessaries and 
conveniences of life are in question. What is the bulk of conunerce, for 
which we fight and destroy each other, but the toil of millions for super- 
fluities, to the great hazard and loss of many lives by the constant dangers 
of the sea ? How much labour is spent in building and fitting great ships 
to go to China and Arabia for tea and coffee, to the West Indies for sugar, 
to America for tobacco ? Those things cannot be called the necessaries of 
life, for our ancestors lived very comfortably without them. ' — BE>'JAMUf 
Franklin. 
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greatly reduced, and as the dyeing and printing of calico will 
also be confined to some very common and simple colours 
and patterns, they will not require more than a third of the 
above sum. The excessive use of red dye in silk, cotton, and 
woollen cloth, is especially to be deprecated ; because red is of 
all colours the most hurtful to the eye, and the removal of this 
extravagant expenditure of £581,000, on cochineal alone, will 
be a great aaving to the nation.* 

Of £2,071,000 paid for skins and furs, half the amount is 
probably spent on costly furs, which, if used in the trimming 
of ladies' dresses, are mere objects of the luxurious display of 
wealth ; for neither does the climate of England require any 
Buch protection against cold, nor are the furs so placed on 
the garments that they can afibrd warmth. The bad adapta- 
tion of the use of furs is nowhere more prominent than in 
ladies' muffs, in which the warm fur is placed outside, for the 
mere sake of show, to the deprivation of real comfort which it 
would afford were the fur placed inside the muff, with some 
soft leather or cloth covering outside.t 

We cannot drop the subject of luxury in furs without plead- 
ing mercy even on behalf of the brute creation. It has been 
long known that seals are the most affectionate and intelligent 
animals, tenderly fond of their young, and capable — like the 
poor beast so long familiar to the visitors in the Zoological 
Gardens — of singular attachment to a humane keeper. What 
does the reader think of the picture drawn by Captain Gray, 
commander of the Eclipse steamer, of the behaviour of the 
Scotch seal-fishers, who annually sail to the neighbourhood of 
the island of Jan Mayan, in Lat. 73 North, for the capture 

♦ The Spartana did not suffer dyers to reside in the city, for they 
considered coloured clothes as so much good wool spoiled. 

i " Bryan OTjynn had no breeches to wear ; 

He bought a sheep's skin and made him a pair, 
With the skinny side out and the woolly side in ; 
* They're pleasant and cool ! ' said Bryan O'Lynn." 

These lines form part of a comic poem which the celebrated Dr. Kenealy 
has translated into many dead and living languages. In this feat he 
stands on a par with Herr Auer, the director of the Imperial Printing 
Establishment of Austria, who has done the same tiling with the Lord's 
Prayer. 
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of these creatures ? The harpooners choose a place where the 
young are lying, knowing that the mothers will soon come to see 
if the young are safe, when they shoot them without mercy. This 
sort of work goes on a few days, till tens of thousands of young 
seals are left motherless, to die of starvation (40,000 old ones 
were killed last year, in March). It is horrible to see the young 
ones trying to suck the carcases of their mothers, their eyes 
starting out of their sockets. They crawl over and over them, 
no doubt wondering why they do not feed them. The noise 
they make is dreadful. If one could imagine oneself sur- 
roimded by four or five hundred thousand human babies, all 
crying together, he would have some idea of it, for the tiny 
seal's cries are very much like those of a child. 

These motherless seals lie at last in groups of four or five, 
dying upon the ice ; their heads becoming the largest part of 
their bodies as they starve slowly to death. It is suggested 
that this atrocious system of procuring the skins of seals 
should be prevented by securing by international treaty a dose 
time for the seals while they are rearing their young. But the 
author argues that, for the the sake of luxury alone, man has 
no right to dispose of the lives of brute animals, and in no 
case is he justified to inflict pain and torture on them, when this 
can be avoided.* 

Ostrich feathers are another article of luxury, the import of 
which is estimated at £176,000, and for which feathers of in- 
digenous birds-^f the cock, for instance — could be fitly substi- 
tuted; and no objection could reasonably be raised against this 
substitute, for the feathers of the cock adorn even the hat of 
the general. 

'* Plumes ! pearls ! that gem Beauty's diadem ; 
Unguents ! that perfume give it ! 
Your pomp and grace is the refuse base 
Of the ostrich, oyster, and civet ! 

Of feathers for beds £108,000 worth are imported. But as 
the unhealthy featherbeds will everywhere be superseded by 
spring mattresses and flock beds, this expensive material will 
certainly fall into disuse, and give way to beds that can quickly 

* ** The righteous man careth for his beast" 
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be made, which is so much more desirable as everyone will 
have to make his own bed. 

The immense importation of fruit, amounting in value to 
£3,065,000, is also chiefly destined to administer to luxurious 
and so-called high living, or is called into requisition as a sub- 
stitute for home-grown fruit. The distribution of food by the 
state will in the future greatly curtail luxury in the consump- 
tion of fruit; and as its cultivation, in orchards and hothouses, 
will be one of the principal cares of the small farmers in the 
future social state, the importation of £274,000 worth of 
apples, of £14,000 worth of cherries, of £20,000 worth of raw 
pears, of £131,000 worth of pine apples and melons, of £87,000 
worth of grapes, of £42,000 worth of walnuts and other fruit 
can be dispensed with. Currants and raisins, which figure in 
the list of imports at £850,000 and £550,000 respectively, are 
mere articles of luxury ; and although plum-puddings have 
become a national dish of the English, this most indigestible 
of all preparations of human food is probably the real cause 
of indigestion — a complaint so often heard of in England- 
Requiring, moreover, an extraordinary long time for boiling, the 
preparation of this favourite dish causes the waste of a great 
amount of fuel. This circumstance alone will, in the future 
social state, be a sufficient reason to banish plum-pudding for 
ever from the table of the Associated Home. 

Ivory, which costs the nation £428,000, is also largely ad- 
ministering to luxury, and creates a needless waste of labour in 
the process of carving and polishing it. It is monstrous that the 
yearly importation of ivory into England alone should neces- 
sitate the annual slaughter of 500,000 elephants; an animal 
destruction which is the more lamentable as these beasts are 
capable of being domesticated and rendered highly useful to 
man. 

The annual importation of pearls, costing £50,000, could be 
stopped at once, for there are already plenty of them existing 
in this country, and will, when once deposited in the national 
treasury and wardrobe, be found more numerous than will be 
wanted for their occasional wear by all women. 

The suppression of the use of intoxicating drinks will re- 
move from the list of imports, wine worth £4,817,000, and 
spirits wortli £3,218,000. 

12 
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The suppression of tobacco smoking* will save £2,169,000. 

By the improved system of agriculture as described in a 
former chapter, all the com, potatoes, etc., can be grown in suf- 
ficient quantities in this country, and butter, cheese, lard, eggs, 
pork, and bristles, can be obtained from home-faim produce. 
A more extensive breeding and fattening of cattle, especially 
by stable feeding on the one side, and a reasonable reduction in 
the consumption of animal food and extensive limitation of 
so-called high living on the other, will, in the future, result 
in the suppression of the importation of living animals, and 
£4,371,000 will be saved. 

The small farm homesteads, coupled with stable feeding, will, 
moreover, produce an abundance of mapure^ and the importation 
of £3,476,000 of guano can be left off. 

All these extensive reductions, just mentioned, are in the 
aggregate so large, that the necessary imports and exports in 
the future social state will only amount to one^tenth of their 
present quantity. In consequence of this, the whole amount 
of distributive labour of the real workers — of sailors, porters, 
carmen, dock-labourers, packers, and of all those who direct 
the distribution of produce — will be enormously diminished : — 

Of these the hard-working classes amoimt to 606,000 
Those engaged in the less laborious task of 

distributing produce amount to . . 511,000 



Total . 1,117,000 

This number will certainly be reduced to 100,000, which, cal- 
culated at 300 working-days per individual, will represent 
labour to the amount of 30,000,000 working-days, or one day 
annually for each person of the whole of 30,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

♦ M. Alexandre Dumas used to be a great gmoker ; but one day, being 
at a bachelor's dinner, he heard a doctor descant upon the eyils which 
come from the excessiye use of tobacco — mental apathy, loss of reason, 
eta He had got half through a cigar when the doctor began ; he laid it 
down there and then unfinished, and although this happened twenty years 
ago, he has never lit another since. 
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Chapter XXXVI.— Educational Laboub. 

rpHIS kind of labour, which now is generally understood 
to be the work of the schoolmaster only, will in the 
fixture state of society comprise all manner of teaching, not 
only in elementary schools, but also in the workshop, factory, 
mine, on the farm, on the training ship, and in the art studio. 

The work of teaching will be obligatory on all; and as 
every person in the new social state has himself had the very 
best instruction in industry, science, and art, very few will be 
disqualified for performing their duty as teachers. Besides, 
many will even find a pleasure in imparting their skill and 
knowledge to others. What is pleasure to some will be done 
by others from a sense of duty, either to lessen the tedious 
work of those who teach elementary subjects — a monotonous 
kind of labour — or to promote progress in arts and sciences ; 
and in this latter case the artists and scientific men of the new 
social state will greatly differ from those of the present day, 
who are rather anxious of keeping the secrets of their arts 
and sciences to themselves. A celebrated English painter, of 
the so-called pre-Raphaelite school, is alleged to have said that 
he would not let guinea secrets out for five shillings, and per- 
sistently refused to accept pupils into his studio. How differ- 
ent will, in this respect, be the sentiment of artists in the 
future ! The inducements now held out by the acquisition of 
wealth being removed by the abolition of money, the sordid 
feeling of monopoly in art and science will also disappear, and 
those who invent any novel method of executing works of 
art will, on the contrary, find the greatest pleasure in pro- 
pagating and immortalizing their methods. 

The fundamental principles which will form the basis of 
all education in the future social state will be the following 
five : — 1. Primary education to be compulsory. 2. In order 
to evoke genius or special aptitudes,* all primary education 
will include instruction in the rudiments of sciences and arts. 
3. Even the very first steps in primary education are to be 

* '' Education \a eminently calculated to call fofth the latent energies 
of the mind, and to develop' the idiosyncracios of cliaracter." — Robert 
Owen. 

12 A 
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accompanied by industrial training, such as the knowledge 
and handling of tools used in the various trades, in order to 
prepare all children for the apprenticeship in the national 
workshops, in which industrial training is further perfected* 
4. A general diffusion of arts and sciences by means of art 
training schools and scientific institutions is to be intrusted 
to a numerous staff of professora and teachers. 5. The full 
development of the bodily frame and muscular activity is to 
be promoted by frequent drilling, gymnastic exercises, and 
athletic games. 

It has already been stated in a previous chapter that in 
the future social state all children will be lodged, boarded, 
clothed, and educated in Government establishments. There 
will, however, not be enforced any arbitrary confinement of the 
pupils in these schools, but frequent intercourse between parents 
and children will be permitted ; and the pupils will have to 
take daily exercise by short walks in the surrounding districts^ 
and excursions at intervals into more distant localities. 

Having stated the principal outlines of the educational 
system which is to prevail in the future, the author will now 
treat of the performance of the educational work, and its 
universal obligation on all adult persons of both sexes. 

An equal division of teaching amongst all those qualified for 
educational work will ensure great advantages, both for teachers 
and pupils. It will greatly lessen the time which every teacher 
has to pass amongst a number of children, the exhalations of 
whom must inevitably vitiate, to some degree, the air in the 
loftiest and best ventilated schoolroom. 

The performance of teaching by alternate relays of teachers 
will render the w^ork more interesting both to teachers and 
pupils ; and the latter will, moreover, have the more tedious 
work of book learning diversified by the instruction in in- 
dustry and tiades of all kinds. All industrial apprenticeship 
being transferred to the public schools, where all children will 
be taught by qualified workmen, the teaching of all skilled 
labour will be of the most efiicient kind ; because every new 
teacher will be able to impart to the apprentices some new or 
peculiar method of handling a tool, or manipulating a certain 
process of labour in the quickest and surest manner. Model 
workshops and model factories will be erected adjacent to the 
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public schools ; or the pupils will be transferred for some time 
to localities where they can be taught certain manufactures 
and occupations that cannot be brought into the neighbour- 
hood of the schools ; as, for instance, the training for service at 
sea, or work in mines. Instruction in agricultural labour will, 
however, always be accessible for all the public schools ; for the 
latter will, for sanitary reasons, be situated in the country. 

The inculcation of useful and diversified work will accustom 
the young people of both sexes to the performance of that 
sacred duty of work without which they, when entering adult 
citizenship, would forfeit their right of existence ; for the in- 
exorable law that " those who will not work neither shall they 
eat " will be mercilessly enforced throughout the whole of the 
social state. 

Art training also will not ofier any difficulty; for as all ele- 
mentary book-learning and industrial instruction is already 
combined with the practice of sciences and arts in their rudi- 
ments, the final perfection in any art or science, for which a 
pupil has shown a decided liking and talent, will be in the 
highest degree satisfactory, not only to the tutors, but also 
highly promotive of the progress of arts and sciences in general. 
In teaching sciences and art in their rudiments to young 
scholars, genius and peculiar talents will be discovered, and 
that great wrong which now deprives so many amongst the 
working classes of the opportunity of testing their special 
aptitudes to certain arts and sciences, and of evoking their 
genius, will no longer exist. 

Indeed, it would be a great insult to the large number of the 
working classes to assume that all those of their rank who 
have not risen to great eminence and fame as engineers, mathe- 
maticians, chemists, painters, sculptors, actors, musicians, poets, 
etc., have remained in a humble and inferior station of life, 
because they have had no talents and aptitudes whatever. 

We think the contrary to be the case, and sincerely regret 
that amongst a number of 246,000 coal-miners alone, thousands 
of great artists and scientific men would have come forth had 
they enjoyed that system of education and rudimentary train- 
ing in arts and instruction in sciences which will prevail in 
the future state of society. The author, therefore, protests in 
the most solemn manner against the practice, which, under 
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the present social arrangement, deprives the intellectually and 
artistically inclined mind of working men and women of its 
natural development, and shuts it out from the sublime 
enjoyment of noble fame in science and literature. Well 
may certain philosophers preach self-help to the working 
man, and refer to the biography of George Stephenson and 
others ; but they will not succeed in making any perceptible 
impression on the masses, because, as society is at present 
constituted, the greater number of all men and women must 
remain the drudges of labour, and can only be raised to the 
exalted practice and enjoyment of arts, sciences, and literature 
by the introduction of a new social order, in which physical 
labour is equally shared by all, and in which all mechanical 
contrivances and economical arrangements are employed in 
order to shorten labour, by which means the greater period 
of the life of all men and women will become available for 
voluntary artistic, scientific, and literary pursuits. 

" Whatever can by man be known, 
Common as graas-seed should bo sown ; 
Oh, stint not ! let it fall 
Free, free — for all, for all I " 

H. W. Sutton. 

The diffusion of sciences and arts will, moreover, be power- 
fully promoted by the obligation which will be incumbent 
upon all artists, scientific and literary men, of imparting their 
skill and knowledge to others ; and the future social state will 
enforce this duty by prohibiting anyone to practise any art 
or science who does not perform his duty of teaching to others 
what he himself knows and can do. The great violinist 
Paganini, although once the wonder of the world, remains a 
contemptible specimen of egotism ; for he taught no one, and 
was most circumspect that no one should see, or even hear 
him practise, and thus his astonishing performance remains a 
mystery to the present day. 

Laudable examples of an opposite character are, however, to 
be found amongst many of the old Italian schools of painters 
and sculptors ; and the eminence they reached in the annals 
of art must, chiefly, be attributed to the great number of 
pupils whom many of the great masters took into their 
studios, lodged in their houses, and incorporated into their 
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families, and whom they were always most anxious to teach 
and acquaint them with the manner of theii- work. The pupils 
not unfrequently endeared themselves to such a degree to their 
masters, that the latter very oflen defended them at the peril 
of their own lives, — a devoted act of defence, of which Michael 
Angelo relates one of himself, by which he saved the life of 
one of his pupils. 

Numerous and extensive schools of music, painting, sculp- 
ture, drawing, architecture, mechanics, chemistry, natural 
philosophy, metallurgy, physiology, anatomy, botany, path- 
ology, in fact of all the known branches of human learning 
and art, can immediately be organized and opened as soon as 
the new social order is introduced ; for besides the professional 
men, there can be utilized a great number of amateur musi- 
cians, painters, sculptors, chemists, botanists, mathematicians, 
etc., who at present are only enjoying art and sciences as 
objects of luxury, without performing any other labour 
whatever; which is especially the case with many lady 
musicians, painters, sculptors, and authors. 

Elementary teaching requires at present no fewer than 
30,000 men and 80,000 women; a number that is much too 
large, not only in proportion to the small number of children 
who now frequent elementary schools, but this number of 
teachers would even not be required if all the children went 
to school, provided that the system of teaching were arranged 
on the plan now at work in Germany, where one teacher is 
able to teach in a most efficient manner a number of 100 
children of the same age, and in one and the same schoolroom, 
and forming one class in the scale of progress. As the total of 
all children living between the ages of five to fifteen is 
4,450,000, the number of teachers on the German system of 
teaching in large classes ought to be only 44,500, and not 
110,000.* This disproportion is chiefly owing to the number 
of 24,000 governesses, who each teach a limited number of 
pupils, very often only one child. These governesses, who now 

* Lancaster, the celebrated educational reformer, and founder of the 
system of teaching bearing his name, combined skill and economy to such 
an extent that one master and one book wore sufficient to teach 1000 
children, and that for every £1 he received, he was able to conduct the 
education of three children for a year. 
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teach the children of private families in the houses of the 
parents, would instantly become serviceable as teachers in 
elementary schools. The staff of teachers could, moreover, be 
largely recruited from all well educated persons — gentlemen 
and gentlewomen * — ^and whilst the large number of teachers 
now employed is objectionable, especially in the case of private 
governesses and tutors, any large number of teachers will, how- 
ever, be a great benefit in the future social state, because it 
will permit the work of teaching to be accomplished by alter- 
nate relays of teachers. 

Arts will immediately receive a great impulse by rendering 
teaching compulsory on all artists ; of whom the census of 1861 
counts the following numbers : — 



Musicians 
Painters (men) 

„ (women) . 
Sculptoi-s 
Actors . 
Actresses 
Drawing masters 
Civil engineers 
Teachers of languages 
Professors of mathematics 
Architects . 
Authors and authoresses 



15,000 

4,600 

850 

612 

1,300 

890 

160 

3,300 

1,500 

460 

3,800 

1,600 



All these artists, professors, and writers will be inmiediately 
available to be enlisted into the educational staff of the future 
social state, and the training of numerous novices will soon 
provide more artist teachers and training masters ; the relays 
will become gradually more numerous, and less educational 
work will then be required from each individual. 

* '* Nowhere is there so abimdaiit a reserve of high moral and intel- 
lectual power lying idle or running to waste as in the middle and higher 
strata of English society. There rises from it one great cry, — " Nothing 
to do.'* Is it quite impossible that this should come to the aid of our 
elementary schools, threateiie<l, as we are lold, with a real degeneracy, 
under a show of success ? If ladies and gentlemen will not teach little 
children their elements, may they not teach the teachers?— 27ic *' Tirne^'* 
ofiUVdihofOci., 1875. 
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Chapter XXXVII. — Defensive, Protective, and 
Charitable Labour. 

DEFENSIVE labour relates chiefly to military service, both 
in the army and navy, the labour requu-ed in the build- 
ing of fortresses and war-ships, and the manufacture of all 
necessary war material. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the standing armies of 
modem states will be disbanded with the advent of the uni- 
vei-sal republic, which, under the name of " The United States 
of Europe," will unite all the nations of this continent into one 
common brotherhood. But if the future social republic cannot 
be established on such an extended area, it will be advisable 
that its defence be intrusted to a military force, into which 
every citizen capable of bearing arms is to be enlisted. Defen- 
sive labour is, therefore, to be obligatory on all 

Protective labour will be chiefly required for the defence of 
order and public security in the social state. Although crimes 
and outrages of all kinds will be greatly diminished under the 
new social arrangements, there will, however, remain, insepar- 
able from the imperfection of human nature and social insti- 
tutions, occasional outbursts of passion^ infringements of the 
law, disturbances of order, and commission of crimes ; and these 
acts, although they may be of the rarest occuirence, will neces- 
sitate a police force for the detection of crimes, and arrest of 
criminals, and prisoners will have to be guarded by warders. 
Protective labour of this kind will also be obligatory on all. 

Charitable labour includes the attendance on the sick in 
hospitals, on lunatics in their asylums, on the blind and infirm 
in their institutions. The work of the fii*e-brigades, the man- 
agement of lifeboats, and the working of any life-saving 
apparatus is also to be considered charitable labour. Although 
this kind of labour will also be declared obligatory on all, it 
may, however, be predicted that compulsion will rarely need 
to be resorted to in order to obtain a sufficient number of per- 
sons to do the work of nurses and waiters in hospitals, of 
attendants on lunatics and blind people, of the sailors who 
man the lifeboat, of the members of the fire-brigade, and of 
those who work the rocket apparatus to save peo{)le from ship- 
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wreck. If the force of Christian love and charity should not 
be powerful enough to attract a sufficient and efficient staff for 
this kind of labour, then certainly compulsion will be employed 
to force the uncharitable to do their dutj'. The following are 
at present the statistics of defensive, protective, and charitable 
labour, as given by the census of 1861 : — 



Army and navy at home and abroad 


, 


300.000 


Artificers and labourera in Her Ma 


iesty's 




dockyards 




13.000 


Police . 






22,000 


Prison officers 






2,600 


Nurses in hospitals 






4,400 


Firemen 






834 


Grave diggers 






1.248 


Manning the lifeboats . 






10.000 


Total .... 


354.082 



Substituting national armament for standing armies will at 
once restore 300,000 soldiers to useful employments in trades* 
and manufactures, and the time which the citizen soldiers will 
require for drilling and manoeuvring will but occupy a very 
small portion of their leisure, and will not, in the least degree, 
interfere with any other labour ; for all work being obligatory 
on all, the 300 working-days which the greater part of the 
population now spend in incessant labour, will most probably 
be reduced to 100, if not below that amount. 

The drilling, marching, manoeuvring, and handling of arms^ 
the exercises on horseback, the practice of gunnery, will, 
moreover, afford capi^ bodily exercise for every citizen, 
and will, therefore, confer great sanitary benefits upon the 
population. 

More arduous than drilling will certainly be that kind of 
labour which is now performed by the 13,000 artificers and 

♦ The Janissaries of Turkey, the best and most patriotic of Turkish 
soldiery, numbering about 40,000 men, rose in insurrection in the year 
1702, and forced Mustapha II. to abdicate. They became tired of severe 
military discipline, and demanded to be allowed to carry on trades and 
handicrafts in their own homes. 
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labourers in Her Majesty's dockyards. If similar labour is 
required in the future, it will certainly have to be shared by 
aU. 

The police, which now numbers 20,000 members, or one 
policeman for every 2,000 persons, will experience a very great 
reduction in their numerical strength in consequence of the 
almost total cessation of crime ; and it is certain that their 
future proportion to the whole population will be as low as one 
policeman for every 10,000 persons, which will reduce the force 
from 20,000 to 2,000. 

The alternate participation of every adult member of the 
community in the service required in hospitals and asylums, 
will be conducive to greater care of the sick, and create par- 
ticular attachment and gratitude on the part of the patients 
towards their attendants, which will be the more extensively 
the case, as most persons when they fall ill will prefer to be 
treated and nursed in the hospitals. 

The work of the 1,248 grave-diggers, whose present laborious 
occupation can scarcely be called a charitable one, will, in the 
future, be performed by the whole of the adult male population, 
who will share in it by equal allotment. 

This kind of labour will, however, assume a real charitable 
character in the future social state ; for grave-digging having 
been made obligatory on all, there will be such a great number 
of persons to do the work that a different grave-digger can be 
assigned for each burial, and the solitary act of the last charity 
that man can render unto his fellow-creature will certainly 
remain solemnly and indelibly impressed upon each separate 
grave-digger, and this the more so as his turn for this work 
will call him only at the rare interval of ten years, which is 
proved by comparing the number of 500,000 deaths that occur 
annually with the number of 5,000,000 males of the age from 
twenty to sixty to whom grave-digging would be assigned by 
equal allotments. 
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Chapper XXXVIII. — Administrative Labour. 

rpmS kind of labour, which, to some extent, may be likened 
-■- to the present civil service, is, however, in its nature 
very different from it. The abolition of money and private 
property will at one stroke extinguish a whole host of civil 
servants, now numbering 

Inland Revenue 4,571 

Customs ....... 5,000 

Other civil servants 7,000 

Messengers 2,400 



Total . . . 10,571 



Even the post office service, now employing 14,131 persons, 
will, in the future, experience a diminution of its servants, for 
the decrease of commerce and manufactures will inevitably 
be followed by a less voluminous commercial correspondence. 
But although there will be a great decrease and even total 
cessation of certain branches of the present civil service, the 
nature of the future administration will require a much greater 
staff* of such servants than there are now employed. The regu- 
lation and direction of all labour, industry, manufactures, arts 
and sciences, having become the most important departments 
of the state, numerous offices will have to be opened for this 
purpose. 

We will here give a sketch of these administrative depart- 
ments, and an inference may then be drawn from their nature 
as to the number of persons it will require for the future civil 
service. 

The superior administration of any branch of the civil service 
will be called a ministry, and there will be separate depart- 
ments for education, law, police, navigation, agriculture, manu- 
factures, mining, locomotion, handicrafts, arts and sciences, etc. 
To every department will be, in the next degree, subordinate 
directories or boards of ad'ninistration, and these will again Ihj 
sub-divided into sections and commissions. The educational 
department, for instance, will have authority over the follow- 
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ing boards : — The board for elementary literary education, for 
industrial apprenticeship, for art training, for scientific instruc- 
tion, for bodily exercise of the pupils, for their maintenance, 
and for the organization of the staff of teachers. The board of 
elementary learning will have a section for providing the neces- 
sary books of instruction, another for materials — maps, models, 
etc. 

These sections will also furnish reports and statements con- 
cerning progress, and suggest improvements in all branches of 
elementary learning. Tl)e board of industrial training will 
have separate sections for the instruction in skilled labour, in 
factory and mining work, in nautics, for the erection and pre- 
servation of industrial schools, workshops, model factories, 
mines, training-ships, model locomotives, etc. 

The board for art training will have a section for each 
separate art — for painting, drawing, sculpture, music, acting, 
etc. 

Tbe board of maintenance will have separate sections for the 
victualling, clothing, and boarding of the pupils. 

The sanitary school-board will be subdivided into sections 
for bodily exercise, — drilling, gymnastics, — diet, medical atten- 
dance, etc. 

The board for the teaching staff will have separate sections 
for the organization of the most efficient stafi" of teachers in 
elementary education, in industrial apprenticeship, in artistic 
and scientific training, etc. 

We must not omit to call here particular attention to the 
reports that each section, board, and department, will have to 
present every year to the nation, and in which the progress 
achieved and the economies practised, in labour as well as in 
materials, will be clearly and faithfully pointed out. 

The department of jurisprudence will superintend the 
administration of justice. It will have a board for recording 
the proceedings in the law courts, both civil and criminal ; also 
a board for the administration of punishments, and a board for 
the training* and practice of lawyers. 

The ministry of agriculture, for instance, will be subdivided 
into numerous offices, amongst which will be conspicuous a 
board for the introduction of newly-invented or improved 
♦ See appendix page. 
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zigricultural iuiplemcnts and modes of husbandry. It will also 
have a board for the management of cattle, another for the 
breeding of horses, another for the rearing of poultry ; altso a 
board for preserving game, and a board for the partial com- 
bination of industrial labour with the temporary stay of a part 
of the population in the country. Each of these agricultural 
boards will have various sections to superintend, as, for in- 
stance, the board for mechanical and scientific farming will 
have a section for each important implement. 

The department of manufactures can have as many boards as 
there are manufactures, and each manufacturing board can 
have as many sections as there are branches or modes of pro- 
cesses in a certain manufacture. Thus the board for the cotton 
manufacture would have separate sections for the spinning, 
weaving, bleaching, dyeing, and printing of cotton goods. 

The department of skilled labour will have the direction of 
all trades and handicrafts, and these will have each a board 
divided into various sections, amongst which the most im- 
portant will always be the sections of improvement and pro- 
gress. 

All boards of trades and manufactures will also have a 
statistical section, which will make estimates for the articles of 
produce required for the necessary provision of raw materials, 
tools, and machinery. This section will also give a numerical 
repoiii and a list of the persons qualified for each particular 
trade. The accounts of the statistical section will enable each 
trade and manufacture to adjust the supply to the demand, 
and over-production, which now so often causes loss to both 
manufacturere and merchants, will be avoided. As an illustra- 
tion of this we need only mention the simple arrangement by 
which the necessary quantity of shoes for the whole nation 
will be made without any deficiency or superfluity in their 
supply. Each person will have a spare pair of shoes made to 
his measure. This pair will remain deposited for him in the 
national shoe magazine. Besides this pair, which is kept in 
store for him, he has two pair at home for actual wear and 
change. When one of these is worn out, he is entitled to fetch 
his new pair from the national storeroom, and another new 
pair, made to measure, will immediately replace the one taken 
away. 
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The author is not able to give an estimate of the number of 
persons required in administrative labour. But as this kind of 
labour is not equally divided amongst the population, but is 
allotted by election ; and as no one is eligible to serve in the 
administration who has not previously discharged his duty in 
physical labour, a statement of the number of civil servants is 
less important than in any other kind of work that is obliga- 
tory on all Ministers of the national administration will be 
elected by the whole of the people, boards of directors mostly 
by the trades, and sections by tlie boards. 



Chapter XXXIX. — Artistic and Scientific Labour. 

A UNIVERSAL diffusion of sciences and arts being one of 
the great principles of tlie future reconstruction of society, 
the author will here indicate the arrangements by which each 
individual is to participate in the enjoyments of the practice 
of arts and sciences. To become proficient in any science or 
art, time is required for study and practice. Tlie new social 
organization has for this purpose most admirably contrived to 
spare the greater time of a man's life for his pursuits in arts 
and sciences ; and we can prognosticate such an incursion into 
these fields of culture, that there will not be found a single 
person who is not either a painter, a sculptor, a musician, a 
mathematician, a linguist, a lawyer, a physician, an engineer, 
or an architect, etc. 

Scientific and artistic labour, offering the most powerful at- 
traction, and giving the purest and noblest enjoyment to the 
mind, is by its very nature so inviting that compulsion for 
its performance is not needed ; and the future social state will 
therefore leave the study and practice of arts and sciences 
optional to every individual. 

There will, however, exist a slight exception to this rule in 
the artistic and scientific training of the children in elementary 
schools, who will all have to undergo a rudimentary process of 
artistic and scientific inculcation, in order to evoke latent 
genius or special aptitudes. In teaching singing, notation, and 
the use of various instruments to all pupils, the musical talents 
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of the pupils will be discovered. The same in teaching draw- 
ing, modelling, perspective, and the use of the brush and 
colours : any special aptitudes and liking for the art of painting 
will be brought out. 

We put with confidence the greatest reliance in the efficacy 
of this initiatory system and mode of evocation ; and we ex- 
pect from it the most marvellous results, both concerning the 
great number and high quality of the discovered talents and 
special aptitudes. 

But notwithstanding genius and talent are so highly 
fostered and favoured by the new educational system, medio- 
crity nevertheless enjoys ample protection; because it may 
often procure pleasure and enjoyment to inferior artists, and 
amuse their friends and companions. If all cannot be first- 
rate painters, musicians, sculptors, actors, etc., the second and 
third-rate artists may, each, severally, derive as much enjoy- 
ment from their inferior artistic or scientific production, as the 
most eminent individuals in the profession. The new social 
state recognises this enjoyment as legitimate, and will therefore 
j)rotect all inferior artists by gi-anting them all the necessary 
assistance in the exercise of their arts, however mediocre it 
may be. The musician will be provided with music and 
musical instruments, the painter with colour and canvas, the 
sculptor with marble and chisel, the draughtsman with draw- 
ing boards and compasses. 

There is no doubt that by the initiatory system of education 
which will prevail in the ftiture social state, the most satis- 
factory results will be obtained, not only with regard to the 
pleasure that arts and sciences will cause to each separate 
individual, but also with regard to the general advancement 
and progress of the sciences and arts themselves. 

There remains, however, to be considered, the question in 
how far the dissemination of science and arts could be pro- 
ceeded with, if the present social order should suddenly 
collapse, and be replaced by a new educational arrangement 

Although the present staff of artists, both in professionals 
and amateurs, is not a very large one — and this circumstance is 
certainly not creditable to modem civilization — it will never- 
theless suffice to furnish all the agents, teachers, and professors 
for a successful beginning with the universal diffusion of arts 
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and sciences. Every ai'tist and scientific person, both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, will, at the introduction of the new- 
social order, be immediately called upon to undertake the art 
training and scientific instruction, not only of children, but 
also of adulta The 5,450 artist painters could instantly open 
5,450 schools of painting for adults ; and if each school were 
attended by 100 persons, there would in a very few years be an 
accession of 545,000 new artists to the profession. Besides, 
the 5,450 artists could also attend at as many elementary 
schools and teach rudimentary drawing and painting to 
children. The physicians, lawyers, mathematicians, botanists, 
etc., although partially engaged in their present professional 
duties, would have to find time to act also as teachers to all 
adults, who, at the introduction of the new social order, will 
gain the time, and should feel desirous of getting an insight 
and knowledge of medicine, law, mathematics, and other 
sciences. The benefits that society will thus derive from the 
universal difiusion of arts and sciences will be enormous. It 
will in the first instance break up that affectation of supe- 
riority which men of distinction in the fine arts and learned 
professions now surreptitiously assume ; for they do not con- 
sider that others might have attained the same professional skill, 
fame, and distinction, had they been blessed with the same 
superior education. This assumed superiority of the profes- 
sional classes must inevitably disappear when not only every 
man and woman will understand law, medicine, mathematics, 
painting, sculpture, or jome other art and science, but amongst 
whom there will be found a prodigious number of rare 
geniuses and mighty minds. 

A universal dissemination of sciences and arts will also pro- 
cure the advantage of lessening the professional labour required 
of each individual. Thus, for instance, the more physicians and 
surgeons there are, the less work will there be for each one of 
them, and the less time will they spend in visiting and at- 
tending their patients. The time thus saved will allow them 
to be also employed in industry, agriculture, navigation 
etc. 

The contingent that physical labour will recruit from the 
learned professions will be a considerable one; for divinity, 
law, and medicine alone are presently constituting in the 

13 
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aggregate an array of 106,000 men, who with their wives and 
children would fill a laige city of 500,000 inhabitants. 

The numl>er of these three professions, stated by the census 
of 1861, is as follows : — 

Divinity 35,000 

Law 34,000 

Medicine 35,000 

Total . . 104,000 



This, in the present state of society, is exorbitantly large, 
because their work, especially that of the clergy and the 
lawyers, is comparatively small and easy, when contrasted with 
the hardships and dangers of physical labour. The learned pro- 
fessions and fine arts seem in this respect to be so many places 
of refuge in which persons seek a secure protection against the 
bane and evils of labour, to which they might otherwise be 
exposed in the factory, in the mine, on the sea, on the loco- 
motive, or on some other dangerous post, exclusively and un- 
justly assigned to those now called the working classes. 

We subjoin here the statistics of the whole of the learned 
professions and fine arts, as given by the census of 1861 : — 



General and local government 




87,350 


Post-office 




22,000 


Magistrates . 










2,500 


Divinity 










35,000 


Law 










34,000 


Medicine 










35,000 


Teachers (men) 










30,000 


„ (women) 










80,000 


Musicians 










15,000 


Painters 










5,450 


Sculptors 










610 


Engmvei-s 










4,600 


Actors . 










1,300 


Actresses 










890 


Total 


353,700 
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This number, if multipKed by five, to represent families and 
servants, increases to the enormous amount of 1,414,800 per- 
sons, living on professional labour, — a number nearly the tenth 
part of the whole population of 20,000,000 people. If com- 
pelled to enter the ranks of the common artizans, the profes- 
sional classes will reduce the work of the former by one-tenth ; 
that is to say, thirty working-days will be taken off from 
their 300 annual working-days. 



Chapter XL. — Equal Distribution of Labour. 

THE equal distribution of skilled and physical labour will, 
in the future social state, be facilitated : — 

1. By the time that is left to each individual after the dis- 
charge of the three months' duty spent in the performance of 
national labour, which will give him the opportunity of pre- 
paring himself for any other trade or occupation. 

2. By the industrial training of all children in state esta- 
blishments ; by which means they will all gradually become 
initiated into the handling of tools and management of 
materials. 

3. By a sense of duty that will induce all members of the 
community to participate in the requirements of those trades 
and occupations which, by their nature, are either repulsive, 
unhealthy, or dangerous. 

4. By the attractive nature of skilled labour itself, which 
not only requires bodily exertion, so eminently conducive to 
health, but also calls into requisition the mental powers and 
intellectual abilities of the workman. 

6. By a desire for a variety of labour in order to escape 
that painful monotony which by year-long continuation must 
render any labour and occupation tedious and even repulsive.* 

* The delegate of the Brussels section of the International Working- 
men's Congress of 1874 said: "A better education and technological 
training, combined with the progress of inventions, may, at no distant 
date, enable a man to wurk at various trades without undergoing a long 
apprenticeship in any." 
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6. By the great pleasure and interest every working man 
will feel in teaching to othera his handicraft ; for by doing his 
duty in this respect, speedily and efficiently, he will in this 
way procure for himself the surest means of shortening the 
hours, days, and years of his own labour. The universal pre- 
valence of this feeling will form a most pleasant and beneficial 
contrast with the present dislike and even alarm felt by many 
working men when they see great numbers of apprentices 
entering their trades, whom they very often regard, not as 
brothers, but rather as enemies, who have come to overcrowd 
the trade, and thus to reduce the wages of the skilled mechanic. 
In the new social state just the reverse influences will be 
active, and the skilled artizan will not only be pleased to teach 
apprentices with the greatest willingness, but he will also find 
his task greatly facilitated by the superior intelligence and 
ardour of the novices themselves. Be will especially show 
great regard to those persons who at the introduction of the 
new social arrangement may be handed over to him from 
the learned professions, the commercial and shopkeeping 
classes, or from other trades and occupations which have 
either become diminished or extinct. Even those who now 
form the idle classes of society will, under his guidance, 
leaiii useful trades. 

The equal distribution of labour does not require that every 
man, woman, and child shall participate in all the various 
handicrafts and manufactures. All occupations having been 
brought under six classes, — viz., 1. dangerous ; 2. repulsive ; 
3. unwholesome ; 4. hard ; 5. monotonous ; 6. easy and agreeable 
labour — every person will only be obliged to work in one of tlie 
trades belonging to each class, and he will therefore have to 
choose and leaiii six occupations, besides being skilful in agi-i- 
culture. These seven characters of a man's activity in the new 
social state may very often require a change of locality, but 
this will not be universally the case. If locomotion is required 
for every one of these occupations, a person may have to make 
six or seven journeys a year,* which still very favourably con- 
trasts with the present monstrous passenger traffic. 

♦ The railways of the United Kingdom carried last year 477,840,41 1 
passengers. But in tliis number are not included the season-ticket holders, 
who all travelled a great number of times, many of them more than once 
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Chapter XLI. — Suppression of Idleness. 

TT is a characteristic feature of the present anarchical state of 
^ society that it harbours an immense amount of idleness 
under the aBgis of charity, freedom, and necessity. The idle 
vagi-ant, the sturdy beggar, the parish pauper, are considered 
worthy objects of charity ; the idle annuitant and independent 
gentleman enjoy full freedom in doing nothing, and the idle 
soldier is tolerated as an object of necessity. 

The following list contains the greater number of idlers, 
many others being omitted who have already been mentioned 
in previous chapters : — 

Paupers (in and out-door) .... *890,000 

Army at home and abroad .... 300,000 

Persons of no occupation .... 150,000 

Gentlemen and annuitants .... 87,000 

Gentlewomen and annuitants . 23,000 
Persons living on incomes of voluntary 

sources and rates 72,000 

House proprietors 36,000 

Landed proprietors 30,000 

The blind 30,000 

Prisoners 26,000 

Lunatics . . . . * . 26,000 

Police 21,000 

Pensioners 17,000 

Deaf and dumb 12,000 

Patients in hospitals . . . 10,000 

eAch day. Allowing for these, it is not an oTer-estimate to assume that 
in the present year (1S75) the number of passengers will reach five 
hundred millions. That number would allow thirteen journeys a year, 
or one journey every four weeks, to each man, woman, and child in the 
United Kingdom, including the extremely aged, the infant, the invalids, 
paupers, and inmates of prisons and asylums. 

* "Through the administration of the present poor-law, and the granting 
of in-door and out-door relief, especially to able-bodied paupers, a greater 
encouragement is held out to idleness and extravagance than to in- 
dustry and frugality. The industrious, temperate, and comparatively 
virtuous, are compelled to support the ignorant, the idle, and the vicious." 

— ROBEKT OWKN. 
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Union districts .... 
Prison officers . . . . 
Omnibus, cab, and coach owners. 
Ship owners .... 
House agents, rent collectors 
Coal owners 

Total . 



6,000 
2,600 
4,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,000 



1,747,200 



Of this immense number, the greater part will, in the 
future social state, become available to be enrolled in the rank 
of useful workers. Pauperism will then become extinct ; the 
imposition of the sturdy beggar and the idle errands of the 
professional tramp will then become unprofitable and impossi- 
ble, as nobody will have anything to give away. The great 
number of gentlemen and gentlewomen now living on accumu- 
lated or inherited capital will have their support of idleness 
destroyed ; for money being abolished, nobody will be able 
to accumulate or transmit wealth, and everybody will thus 
be compelled to become a labourer,* artizan, factory operative, 
sailor, miner, etc. The great number of persons inheriting 
wealth, not only in estate, but also in money, and the amount 
of idleness created thereby, may be guessed from the following 
list of eveiy fortune exceeding £250,000 personality, trans- 
ferred by death within the past ten years : — 



John Cattley, Esq. . . . . 


. £250,000 


H. T. Hope, Esq. 


300,000 


Richard Green, Esq. . 


350.000 


E. Lloyd 


600,000 


W. Hobson, E.s(i. 


300,000 


The Marquis of Lansdowne 


. 350.000 


Joshua Field .... 


. 250,000 



* ** In a world where everyone lives on the products of labour, it is a 
matter of simple justice that everj-one should do his share. The man 
who does not work lives upon tlie work of his neighbour. He gets foo<l 
clotliing, shelter, comforts, and luxuries, for which he renders no equiva- 
lent The idle man is a thief and a robber, shirking his share of the 
world's work. Somebody gathers his food, makes his clothes, builds his 
house, supplies his Wtonts, and he does nothing in return." — Dr. T. L. 
Nichols, in his '' Manual of Manners and Morals.'' 
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J. C. Screiber, Esq. . 






£3r)(),()00 


S. G. Smith, Esri. . 






500,000 


H. Famell, Esq. 






250,000 


H. Huth, Esq 






500,000 


J. R. Oppenlieim 






. 250,000 


The Duke of Cleveland . 






800,000 


Sir R. P. Glyn . 






500,000 


A. SaJtmarche. Esq. 






300,000 


Jaines Manse, Esq. . 






300,000 


Rev. J. Arkwright . 






400,000 


Sir W.Brown . 






900,000 


T. H. Mandslay, Esq. 






250,000 


Samuel Brooks, Esq. 






250,000 


Jolin Hayne, Esq. 






400,000 


James Kershaw, Esq. 






300,000 


George Beaufoy, Esq. 






250,000 


Hudson Gumey 






1,100,000 


J. Bates, Esq. . 






000,000 


The Duke of Newcastle 






250,000 


R. Barrow, Esq. 






500,000 


Duke of Nortliumbcrland . 






500,000 


Sir Samuel Cunai-d . 






. 350,000 


W. G. Prescott, Esq. 






250,000 


UTrtviM-'Tifx'* of Londonderry 






. 400,000 


Richard Thornton, Esq. . 






. 2,800,000 


C. J) wnell, Esq. 






. 350,000 


Pantia Ralli, Esq. . 






400,000 


F. Williams, Esq. . 






400,000 


R. L. Cleave, Esq. . 






300,000 


Sir B. lloywood 






400,000 


Rev. Canon Moore . 






250,000 


E. Whcler Mills 






. 250,000 


G. R Elkington 






350,000 


\V. H. T.arabton, Esq. 






5(K),(X)0 


F. D. Goldsmid, Esc^. 






40(.),0()0 


R. Gardner 






350,000 


Don Pedro Gonzales . 






800,000 


J. Ashbury 






400,000 


T. J. Eyre, Esq. 






. 350,000 


Peter Ai-kwright, Esq. 






. 800,000 
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W. H. Qoschen, Esq. 

T. A. Gibbs, Esq. 

Humphrey F. Mildmay, Esq. 

Rev. Godfrey Arkwright . 

J. G. Abbot, Esq 

W. H, SpaiTow, Esq. 

Alex. Cunningharn Esq. . 

Charles Hardy, Esq. 

Hollingworth Maguire 

Dowager Countess of Jersey 

John Gott, Esq. 

R Curteis Poinfret, Esq. . 

W. H. Whitbread, Esq. . 

W. Crawshay, Esq. . 

Duke of Northumberland . 

Lord Aveland . 

John Lewis, Esq. 

James Aspinall Turner 

John Ames, Esq. 

Joseph Straker, Esq. 

John Viokcrs, Esq. . 

Peter Pantia Ralli, Esq. . 

Samuel Eyres, Esq. . 

S. R. Fydell, Esq. . 

H. Houldsworth, Esq. 

J. Josiah Ollivant . 

T. Bridges, Esq. 

Marquis of Salisbury 

Sir B. L. Guiness 

Earl of Abergavenny 

Earl of Normanton . 

Robert Oliverson, Esq. 

E. Majoribanks 

W. Fox, Esq. . 

Don Cristobal de Murietta 

Lord Ashburton 

George Barker, Esq. 

J. Stainforth Berckett, Ksq. 

Miss Samh Waller . 

Josej^h Crossley, Esq. 



£500,000 
400,000 
400,000 
300,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
500,000 
400,000 
300,000 
350,000 
300,000 
250,000 

2,000,000 
350,000 
400,000 
500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
250,000 
350,000 
500,000 

1,200,000 
250,000 
400,000 
250,000 
600,000 
300,000 

1,100,000 
300,000 
700,000 
300,000 
600,000 
250,000 
600,000 
250,000 
250,000 
350,000 
350,0(M) 
900,000 
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Charles Bell, Esq £300,000 

G. B. Smith 300,000 

Lord Leonfield 250,000 

Anselmo de Arroyava .... 350,000 

W. Cook, Esq 600i000 

Sir E. Cunard 300,000 

Samuel Scott, Esq 1,400,000 

Peter Maze, Esq 350,000 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse 250,000 

W. Stevenson Davidson .... 400,000 

J. Bendle, Esq 250,000 

Robert Gosling, Esq 700,000 

E. Giles, Esq 250,000 

W. H Forman, Esq 1,000,000 

J. Matbew, Esq 350,000 

W.Edgar, Esq 300,000 

Mr. Peabody 400,000 

MarquLs of Westminster .... 800,000 

J. A. Wigan, Esq 300,000 

Lord Foley 250,000 

James Mackiliop, Esq. . . . • 250,000 

Don Gregoria de Meir y Feran . . . 500,000 

Thomas Fielden, Esq. . : . . 1,300,000 

Thomas Parr, Esq 500,000 

F. Steiner, Esq 300,000 

Lord Derby 250,000 

H. Warner, Esq 250,000 

Jos. Gibbins, Esq. ...... 300,000 

J. Robinson, Esq 300,000 

Sir E. Antrobus 300,000 

E.Wilson, Esq 350,000 

Sir W. Williams 300,000 

W. S. Btimsl-liv Esfj 250,000 

James Du Pr^, Esq. .... 250,000 

W. Thornton West, Esq 800,000 

Miss E. Asherton 400,000 

R Har\ey E.*^ 350,000 

Christopher Wilson, Esq. . . . 250,000 

T. Brocklehurst, Esq GOO,'oOO 

LordHotham 500,000 
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Right Hon. H. W. Cavendish Scott . . £500,000 

B. Bacon William, Esq 60(),0<X) 

Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild. . 1,800,000 

Mrs. S. Gould 250,000 

Mrs. Augusta Ivers Dixon 4fOO,000 

Rev. J. Williams 600,000 

Marquis of Hertford 500,000 

Sir Oswald Mosly 350,000 

Giles Loder, Esq 3,000,000 

T. G. Gosling, Esq. 350,000 

Sir R Murchison 250,000 

J. A. T. Smyth, Esq 400,000 

Alfred Reyner, Esq. 350,000 

C. Buxton, Esq. 250,000 

S. D.Castillo 600,000 

James Foster 300,000 

James Lewis, Esq 600,000 

J. Pease, Esq 350,000 

J. Gillott 250,000 

Lord Lonsdale 700,000 

Henry Harris, Esq 350,000 

R Dykes, Esq 250,000 

D. Cave, Esq 400,000 

J. Kerr 333,000 

R. B. Byrne, Esq. 400,000 

W. Moir,E8q 250,000 

J. Chadwick, Esq 250,000 

Sir F. Crossley 800,000 

Duke of Bedford 600,000 

J. Peel, Esq 300,000 

A. Worthington, Esq 250,000 

E.Walker, Esq 500,000 

The following lines, written by W. A. Russel, of Bristol, and 
heading an article on "True Reform" in the Beehive of 
March 22nd, 1873, will serve as a suitable appendix to the 
preceding list : — " The evil inherent in the existing monetary 

arrangements of society may thus be briefly pointed out: 

all the surplus profits acknowledged under the name of 

dividends, etc., over and above the costs of production or 
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management, go to sustain more or less in idleness classes or in- 
dividuals who do no part of the work implied ; these favoured 
individuals again at their death leaving their claims in the 
hands of successors, and thus keeping up in perpetuity a mass 
of idleness (I am not using the term individually) which ever 
weighs like an ill-advised mortgage on the energies of the 
really industrious portion of the community." 

The kind of idleness indulged in by some of the rich in- 
heritors of this land is mostly a mixture of indolence, freaks, 
hoaxes, and eccentricities not seldom bordering on insanity; 
for when the torpid state of indolence called " killing time " 
has exhausted the energy of the subject indicated by the 
active verb " to kill,'* he, in default of exercising a useful call- 
ing in husbandry, trade, navigation, or the learned professions, 
breaks out into capricious pranks and whimsical actions which 
in the eyes of other people may appear ridiculous and harm- 
less folly, but which should be regarded as detestable acts of 
culpable idleness. 

A notable instance of the follies committed through idleness, 
and supported by inherited riches, was Mr. John Knight, of 
Henley Hill, Staffordshire, who died in September 1872. He 
inherited, some twenty years before his death, an estate produc- 
ing a net rental of £1,500. When he died he left behind him 
pei-sonal property to the amount of £62,000. He was not a 
social man, he neither made nor received visits, but lived in a 
very eccentric fashion, and wrote a great many letters. He 
was fond of German bands, and entertained these wandering 
minstrels at the hall, and let the servants dance to their 
music. He shunned the company of his equals, and cultivated 
that of the lower animals keeping a great many dogs, and 
feeding them with mutton. His house swarmed with rats, 
and he sometimes fed and petted them, and sometimes shot 
them. He built splendid greenhouses and fruiteiies, but 
either allowed the fruit to rot upon the trees, or fed the 
animals with it. He made his grooms ride races in a ring, 
while he stood by to enjoy the fun; and he took a maid- 
servant with him when he went out shooting rooks. He 
would dress himself in skins, paint stripes on his face, and 
rush in among his servants^ gun in hand, to enjoy their 
fright. 
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Others, again, enjoy their idleness in a more inoffensive and 
quiet manner, somewhat in the fashion of the " Independent 
Gentleman/' whose thoughts and fancies Mr. John Ruskin in 
Fors Clavi{)era imagines to run in this vein : — " A woman is 
going two miles through it to-day to fetch me my letters at 
] o'clock ; half-a-dozen men are building a wall for me, to 
keep the sheep out of my garden ; and a railroard stoker is 
holding his own against the north wind, to fetch me some 
Brobdignag raspberry plants to put in it ; somebody in the 
East End of London is making boots for me, for I can't wear 
those I have much longer ; a washerwoman is in suds, some- 
where, to get me a clean shirt for to-morrow ; a fisherman is 
in a dangerous weather, somewhere, catching me some fish 
for Lent ; and my cook will soon be making me pancakes, for 
it is Shrove Tuesday. Having written this sentence, I go to 
the fire, warm my fingers, saunter a little, listlessly, about the 
room, and grumble because I can't see to the other side of the 
lake. — From the diary of the said gentleman." 

The existence of a number of 150,000 persons returned by 
the census as having no stated rank, profession, or occupation, 
is another disgrace to the present social order. No such re- 
proach will ever become applicable in the new social state ; 
for, under the proposed regulations, it will simply be impos- 
sible for anyone to exist as a member of the community with- 
out work or useful occupation. The abhorrence which all 
sensible men should feel against idleness is well expressed in 
the following lines by a writer whose name we are, however, 
not able to give. He says : — " Men or women with no business, 
nothing to do, are absolute pests to society. They are thieves, 
stealing that which is not theirs ; beggars, eating that which 
they have not earned ; drones, wasting the fruits of others' 
industry; leeches, sucking the blood of others; evil-doers, set- 
ting an example of idleness and dishonest living; vampires, 
eating out the life of the community." 

The noble-minded Carlyle is greatly provoked at the sight 
of idleness, and addresses the following tenible challenge to 
the idler: — " And who art thou that braggest of thy life of idle- 
ness ; complacently showest thy bright gilt equipages, sumptu- 
ous cushions, appliances for folding of the hands to mere sleep. 
Looking up, looking down, around, behind or before, discemest 
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thou, if it he Tiot in May Fair alone, any idle hero, saint, god, 
or even devil ? Not a vestige of one. In the heavens, in the 
earth, in the waters, under the earth, is none like unto thee. 
Thou art an original figure in this creation, — a denizen in May- 
Fair alone, in this extraordinary century or half century 
alone! One monster there is alone in the world — the idle 
man" 

Mr. Herbert Spencer says, in his work " The Study of Soci- 
ology : " — " Clearly, then, we have grounds for infeiring that, 
along with the progress to a regulative organization higher 
than the present, there will be a change of the kind indicated 
in the conception of honour. It will become a matter of 
wonder that there should ever have existed those who thought 
it admirable to enjoy without working, at the expense of 
others who worked without enjoying." 

How the army and police is to be organized has already 
been explained in the chapter on defeasive and protective 
labour. 

Prisoners, if there are any, will be most profitably em- 
ployed ; for the produce of their labour will in no case disas- 
trously compete with free labour, but will in every instance 
lessen the burden of the latter. 

With the extinction of pauperism 6,000 union district 
officers will likewise become a valuable accessory to industrial 
and other labour. 

The abolition of private property will also swell the ranks 
of labour with an addition of 73,000 pei'sons, not even in- 
cluding their families and servants, but heads of families 
only, the proprietors of land, houses, mines, ships, coal, etc. 



Chapter XLII. — Proportion of Numbers between the 
Productive and Unproductive Classes of Society. 

** England has many labourers, but fewer labourers than inhabitants.*' — 
Louis Blanc. 

THE writer subjoins here three summary tables, which 
give the number of the great subdivisions of the people of 
England, Scotland, and Wales each class also including their 
children. 
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It will be seen from the third table that the productive 
or working classes, numbering 10,000,000 including their 
families and children, have to support other 10,000,000 people, 
belonging to the unproductive classes. Deducting from each 
of these two classes two million on account of infants and 
very young children not yet capable of working, there are 
left on both sides 8,000,000 of able-bodied men, women, and 
children. If the 8,000,000 of the unproductive classes were 
united with the 8,000,000 of productive workers, the time 
occupied in work, now amounting to 300 working-days per 
annum, would be reduced to 150. How ftirther reductions 
ai-e practicable has already been demonstrated in previous 
chapters. 

Grand total of the whole population. 

Learned professions .... 1,768,500 

Unproductive and unprofitable . 1,717,800 

Commercial classes 3,600,000 

Skilled labourers 5,000,000 

Domestic servants 1,500,000 

Agriculture (unprofitable) . . 1,660,000 

Agricultural labourers .... 2,000,000 

Factory labourers 1,000,000 

Can-iage and conveyance .1 ,000,000 

Mining 1,000,000 

Total 20,446,300 



Supported by others. 

Learned professions 1,768,500 

Unprofitable idlers 1,717,800 

Commercial classes ..... 3,600,000 

Domestic servants 1,500,000 

Agriculture (unproductive classes) . 1,660,000 



Total 10,446,3(X) 
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Skilled Labour 
Agricultural Labour 
Factory Labour 
Carrying and Conveyance 
Mining .... 



5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 



Total 10,000,000 



"Stripped of big phrases about *law' and 'order' and 
the ^ basis of society ' and all the claptraps so freely uttered 
by the great broadcloth and kidglove parties in the world, the 
real contest is between Idleness and Labour— between the 
drones and the bees." — Beynold'a Newspaper, Jan. ISth, 1874. 



PART III. 

9;omihnim% on % iiffimltji, ^fficjttj, Jtnir ^ralritg of 
tj^e lltfa S^oml ©rgamialion; jmir ^lihxmts to all 



SECTION I. 



SUGGESTED AND ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS OF THE 
SOCIAL QUESTION. 

THE most important attempts made or proposed for the 
reconstruction of society in general, and especially aiming 
at the emancipation of labour from the thraldom of capital, 
relate to co- operation, national workshops, equitable exchange 
of labour, and miniature model communities. 



Chapter XLIII.— I. Co-operation. 

CO-OPERATION, either for consumption or production, has 
been successfully tried in several localities, and has obtained 
a decided triumph in the conspicuous example which the Roch- 
dale Pioneers have given in their co-operative association, 
both for production and consumption. Co-operative farming 
and mining have also been attempted with more or less suc- 
cess ; and there is little doubt that co-operation might succeed 
in any branch of trade, if the means for a successful beginning 
could be procured. 

Gmnting that co-operation can be successfully organised 
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and carried out, nevertheless it cannot be exclusively relied 
upon, because of the great length of time it would require to 
produce, by its action, any extensive amelioration in the con- 
dition of the working classes. Co-operation on a large scale, 
extending to all branches of labour, cannot be carried out 
without the absorption of all other property and capital not 
yet possessed by the co-operators. Let those who advocate co- 
opemtion as the only possible means of emancipating labour, 
think of the enormous amount of money, labour, and time it 
would require to attack, or even to successfully compete with, 
the gigantic power of capital. They should also seriously con- 
sider the close alliance between capital and property, especially 
in the possession of lands, mines, houses, ships, railways, canals, 
factories, harbours, etc. ; and they will at once perceive the 
utter hopelessness of any early prospect of absorption by co- 
operation. 

The task of absorbing private property and wealth by co- 
operative agencies becomes still more desperate through the 
continued increase of the already existing capital, which 
accumulates at a rapid ratio by means of lucrative invest- 
ments, di\4dends, and interests on loans, especially those 
advanced to foreign states. The period of time that would 
allow co-operative capital to increase tenfold will suffice to 
augment private capital and wealth a hundred fold. Besides, 
insurmountable obstacles bar, in many instances, the acquisi- 
tion of property by co-operative societies. Until they possess 
hundreds of millions in hard cash they will not be able to 
become large proprietors of land, houses, factories, mines, 
steamers, railways, etc. 

The money it will require in order to make any successful 
inroad upon capital invested and realized in property and 
trade may be guessed by the following estimates : — 

Ldnd and Houses. — There are in the United Kingdom 
46,000,000 acres of cultivated land, which, at a rental of £2 an 
acre, aflford an income of £92,000,000 per annum to the 36,000 
landed proprietors. 

The rental derived from houses is also estimated at 
£92,000,000 per annum. Both of these sources of income 
amount to £184,000,000, which at thirty years* purchase 
represents £5,520,000,000. 

14 
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The yearly rental from land and houses being £184,000,000, 
will in ten years have accumulated to £1,840,000,000, not even 
including interest on this enormous sum, and will have been 
embarked in new sources of investments. 

As the income-tax which farmers have to pay is levied on 
the half of their rental, the farmers* profits may be put down 
as amounting to £46,000,000, which in ten years will accumu- 
late to £460,000,000 without interest 

Rciihvays. — The capital invested in the construction and 
maintenance of 15,000 miles of railways in the United King- 
dom alone is said to amount to £400,000,000. The annual 
income derived in the shape of dividends being £24,000,000, 
will in ten years have produced £240,000,000. 

Ships and Cargoes.^r-The value of the ships and cargoes 
that yearly arrive at and leave the ports of the United 
Kingdom is estimated by Mr. Simonds at £600,000,000; 
representing, at only 2 per cent., an annual income of 
£12,000,000, which in ten years will have accumulated to 
£120,000,000. 

Products of Manufactures. — These amount, according to Mr. 
Simonds, in bulk to 400,000,000 tons, valued at £1,000,000,000. 
It is generally considered that on the value of manufactured 
goods ten per cent, may be allowed as the probable profits 
realized by manufacturers ; which, according to this estimate, 
would represent a net yearly income of £100,000,000, or 
£1,000,000,000 in ten years. 

Loans to Foreign States, — It has been computed that the 
total liabilities of the various states incurred between 1851 and 
1873 amounted to £2,120,000,000. Of this the larger portion 
was contributed by England. The exact amount of English 
capital advanced to foreign states and colonial governments 
cannot easily be ascertained, but may safely be estimated at 
£2,000,000,000. » The profits derived from the dividends on 
foreign and colonial stocks, subject to income-tax payable in 
England, are already surprisingly high, rising to £20,000,000 ; 
representing, at five per cent., a capital invested of 
£400,000,000. £2,000,000,000 thus supplied to the wants of 
foreign states would indicat-e dividends to the enormous 
amount of £100,000,000 a year, or £1,000,000,000 in a decade. 

* The Echo of Oct. 20th, 1874, gives the sum of £3,000,000,000. 
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Capital invested in Foreign IndustHes and Undertakings, — 
The dividends from these investments are, probably, not less 
than £20,000,000 annually, from a capital of £400,000,000. 

Interest frcrni the National Debt of England, — The money 
from this source of income is pure profit, without risk and specu- 
lation, and amounts to £30,000,000 annually, or £300,000,000 
in ten years on a capital of £800,000,000; of which £100,000,000 
are fictitious, for the state never received a farthing for this 
£100,000,000. 

Putting all the above estimates into two columns — one 
showing the capital invested, and the other the profits derived 
therefrom in a decade — they rise to two enormous totals, viz. : — 



CAPITAL INVESTED. 




DECENIAL PROFITS 




MiUions 


MiUions 


Tjand and houses . 


. £5,520 


£1,840 


Fanning 


2,300 


4G0 


Railways 


400 


240 


Ships and cargoes 


600 


120 


Manufactures 


1,000 


1,000 


State loann 


2,000 


1,000 


Foreign industry 


400 


200 


National debt 


800 


300 


Total 


£13,000 


£5,100 



Added together, these two sums amount to a general total 
of £18,160,000,000 ; the colossal magnitude of which will prove 
to the advocates of co-operation the utter hopelessness of their 
attempts to cope with this gigantic power of capital, either 
by competition or acquisition by pm-chase. All co-operative 
efforts will remain paralyzed as long as the enormous capital 
of nearly £20,000,000,000 keeps hold of all fixed and movable 
property, and, moreover, increases every ten years at the rate 
of £5,160,000,000. 

Another hindrance to the success of co-operation is the 
property possessed in patents, which give to their possessors 
the exclusive right of using a certain process of manufacture, 
or of producing a certain machine, implement, tool, or article 
of production. The proprietors of these patent rights could 

14 A 
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scarcely be induced to part with their property unless exacting 
enormous sums for compensations from the co-operators. 

Co-operation is also objected to, because it would, if even 
successful, only benefit certain of the working classes, without 
improving the condition of all. If the engineers could esta- 
blish extensive co-operative works of their own, from which 
they derived considerable profit, but if the railway servants, 
the drivers of locomotives, and stokers could not form a 
co-operative undertaking in railway business; and if they 
were, moreover, excluded from participating in the profits 
of the engineers, the latter would certainly have unjustly 
profitted by co-operation, from which the former were ex- 
cluded; and the comparative rising of one section of the 
working classes in the social scale, whilst others are unable to 
do so, would only have added fuel to the burning hatred ol 
class distinction. 



Chapter XLIV. — ^National Workshops. 

THE national workshops (ateliers nationaux) were at one 
time strenuously advocated by Louis Blanc, a French 
socialist. He, at the head of the Working Men's Parliament 
which, in 1848, sat for a short period in the Palais Luxembourg, 
the former chamber of French peers, made some inefiectual 
attempts at the organization of public worksliops that were to 
compete with private establishments, and to supersede them 
in the course of time by gradual and pacific absorption.* The 
National Assembly of the Republic of 1848 voted several 
million francs for the erection of such workshops ; but this 
grant of money being subsequently stopped, the building of 
the national workshops could not be undertaken. The only 
workshop which came into existence was one in which some 
hundred needlewomen were employed, and after the revolution 
of June which crushed the agitation for the emancipation of 

* *^ The purpose of national workshops is the successiye absorption of 
individual workshops. When once set going, their result is easily seen. 
In every leading trade, such as the manufacture of cotton, silk, flax, 
there would bo a natioial or associated factory competing with private 
business. Would the contest be a long one ? No.'* — Louis Blanc 
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the working classes, the subject of the national workshops was 
entirely abandoned. As the propounders of this system aimed 
at the gradual absorjition of all private industrial establish- 
ments by Government factories and workshops, the plan pro- 
posed by them was nothing else but co-operation actively and 
powerfully organized, supported and promoted by the great 
resources of the state itself. 

The objections raised against this mode of emancipating 
labour are various. In one respect they agree with the objec- 
tion made against co-operation on account of the length of 
time it would require in order to absorb all private establish- 
ments. In another respect it may be argued that the im- 
mediate benefits experienced by working men, in the national 
workshops, would be so great as to cause a sudden rush of the 
entire working population to the well-regulated and spacious 
Government workshops, and that, in consequence of this spon- 
taneous incursion, all private, ill-regulated, and imhealthy 
establishments would have to be immediately closed for the 
want of workers and artizans. Surely the advocates of 
national workshops never intended to bring about such a 
social collapse; for it would necessitate the organization of 
labour on a basis that should provide employment for all those 
whose trade and means of subsistence had been destroyed by 
the superior attraction and better organization of the national 
workshops. That a sudden transfer of private into national 
industry was closely following the isolated and crude attempts 
of national workshops in 1848, was to be seen from the great 
number of those workmen who deserted their former employers 
as soon as the national workshops were proposed, and which 
they thought would shortly be opened for their admittance. 
However, no such workshops having been erected by the state, 
and the number of those seeking employment by the state 
being alarmingly large (115,000 at one time), the Government of 
the Republic of 1848, having proclaimed the right of labour (fc 
droit du travail), was in principle bound to give employment 
to these men. In the absence of national workshops, these mul- 
titudes of skilled artizans were sent out to the yet unfinished 
fortifications of Paris, where they had to do the necessary 
earthwork under the burning sun of the middle of June, and 
for a daily wage of two francs per individual This temporary 
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employment, to which the Government still gave the name of 
*' ateliers iiationuux" did in no manner please the men, for 
they expected each one of them to be employed in his own 
trade — the watchmaker in making watches, the shoemaker in 
making shoes, the tailor in making garments; and feeling 
highly disappointed at the non-establishment of the real 
national workshops, and bitterly resenting the uncongenial 
character of common earthwork to highly skilled operations, 
they rose in insurrection against the Government of the Re- 
public on the 21st of June, but were overpowered by General 
Cavaignac, who directed the so-called massacres of St. John. 



CnAPTER XLV. — Equitable Exchange of Labour. 

PRACTICAL but crude systems of exchanging labour for 
labour* were first inaugurated in 1832 by R. Owen in 
London, and in 1848 by Proudhon in Paris. The latter 
opened a bank, by the agency of which the exchange of labour 
was to be facilitated. It is, however, to be regretted that 
Proudhon's " Labour Exchange Bank " had not a fair trial, for 
no sooner was it opened, and ere any transaction of business 
had taken place therein, than the Government of the Republic 
became alarmed at the socialistic tendency of this scheme, and 
arbitrai-ily closed the establishment by the authority of the 
police. Enough is, however, known of this system to enable 
an impartial critic to arrive at the conviction that an equitable 
exchange of labour is an impossibility. It was proposed that 
time should be the standard of valuation. Nothing seems, at 
first, to be easier than the exchange of a day's labour of one 
working man with one day s labour of another. But the awk- 
ward question soon arises, Who is to be the time-keeper ? Is 
the working man to be the valuer of his own time, or is 
another person to certify the number of days or hours he has 
spent at the i)roduction of a certain article, or in the perform- 

* "The equitable exchange of labour is based on the principle of labour 
for kbour." — Kobeet Owen. 
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ance of cei*tain work ? If it is^^left to the working man him- 
self to state the length of time he has been at work, an untrue 
statement may occasionally be made, and the equitableness of 
exchange is thereby put in jeopardy ; and if other persons have 
to count the hours, days, and weeks of his work, the number 
of time-keepers would have to be so enormously large that the 
whole system of supervision is at once to be dismissed as an ab- 
surdity. But even granting that the time is, on the one hand, 
honestly stated by the workman himself, or that, on the other, 
the valuation of his time were easily effected by some ingenious 
device, an exchange of labour on the principle of the valu- 
ation of time only would merely perpetuate the inequality of 
the remuneration of labour. In order to arrive at an equitable 
exchange, the nature of the work would have to be considered. 
A day s work of the shepherd in guarding his flock in the 
merry sunshiny cannot be equitably exchanged with a day s 
perilous work of the sailor on the stormy sea. The time spent 
by the miner in the bowels of the earth is more valuable than 
that of the worker in the field. If this principle of justice 
is to be connected with the valuation of time, it is sure to in- 
troduce innumerable considerations and difficulties, without 
establishing a workable plan of an equitable exchange of 
labour. The perilous work of the sailor, the miner, the loco- 
motive driver, and engine stoker, would have to be estimated 
a hundred times more precious than that of the tailor and 
watchmaker; and when this claim of compensation is once ad- 
mitted, where is it to stop ? Cannot the working men who 
risk their lives and injure their health in certain trades and 
employments raise their claims of compensation and extra 
reward to any extent ? Is a man's life or health only worth 
the value of a hundred day's work of another of his fellow 
workmen ? It is unnatural, nay, it is immoral, that a man's 
life and health should be risked for pecuniary compensation, or 
even for an advantageous gain in the exchange of labour with 
fellow workers. There can be only one equitable exchange of 
labour, and one just compensation for the risk of life and 
injury to health, if unavoidably connected with physical 
labour, and that is, if others incur the same danger, and are 
exposed to the same destructive influences, and have to bear 
the same hardships. The equitable exchange of labour, and 
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the final emancipation of the working classes, can only be 
effected by the equal distribution of labour of all kinds 
amongst all the members of the community. 



Chapter XLVL — Miniature Model Communities. 

ST. SIMON, Robert Owen, and Fourier, have each given 
detailed descriptions of isolated social communities, and 
Robert Owen even made a practical experiment of his plan by 
the settlement of a new social colony at New Lanark, in Scot- 
land, which after a few years of successful and promising 
efforts began to decay, and was ultimately abandoned. In 
America various religious sects have, for many years past, been 
living in so-called social communities, the same as the Moravian 
Brethren, who have a similar settlement in the Black Forest, 
in Germany. Although the religious tenets of these sects 
may be different, they have, however, one institution common 
to them all, and this is the community of property, of land, 
houses, and pecuniary interest, etc. ; and it is this most impor- 
tant of all social ties that alone can assure the happiness of a 
community and the success of a settlement. 

All attempts at solving the social question by model com- 
munities based on the community of property, however 
successful they may be, will nevertheless remain powerless in 
exercising any great influence on the present state of society ; 
for the rich will refuse to become members of similar social 
communities, well knowing that in the presence of and in close 
contact and intercourse with all the members of the commu- 
nity, they could no longer indulge in luxury, idleness, and 
dissipation ; and the poor, as also the working classes, have 
not the means to raise the necessary funds for the purchase of 
land, cattle, agricultural implements, and other requisites, in 
order to found new and well organised social colonies ; and the 
rudest settlement of this kind in the backwoods and prairies of 
America, if even the land were given gratuitously, could not 
be successful without the means of emigration to, and transit 
through the American continent. But, although all these 
material hindrances might be overcome by patience and perse- 
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verance, there remain, however, other insurmountable obstacles 
which will never permit that the area of a country be parcelled 
out into miniature social establishments, presenting on a map 
a similar regularity of the divisions of the country as the well- 
known square fields of the chess-board. The two great social 
reformers, Fourier and Robert Owen, in advocating the esta- 
blishment of miniature social communities, overlooked two 
circumstances that are greatly adverse to the foundation of 
small and isolated social establishments, which should maintain 
themselves both by agriculture and manufactures, industry and 
handicrafts. The first is the impossibility of localising trades 
and occupations which, in their nature and mode of working 
and organisation, have a tendency to become nationalised, — such 
as the post business, telegraphs, railways, and especially the 
seafaring occupation, which scatters itself over the distant 
ocean. Trades and occupations like these cannot be diredted 
and worked by innumerable isolated communities, but must 
stand under a central directory like that of a board of rail- 
way directors and managers, the postmaster-general, etc. The 
second circumstance which acts as an impediment to the 
division of the population into localised sections is to be found 
in the fact that certain occupations must, for ever, be confined 
to certain localities, as mining to the mines, quarrying to 
the quarries, dock labour to the seaports, etc. These occu- 
pations cannot be distributed all over the country in order to 
let every local community share and manage them, for they 
are more suitable for national organisation, which is already to 
some extent prepared by the great mining and dock and navi- 
gation companies. These are the true precursors of the national 
direction of all trades, manufactures, and occupations. Agricul- 
ture is likewise acquiring a semi-detached character, at least, in 
England; for certain counties are entirely laid out in grass- 
lands, while in others cattle breeding is paramount ; and this 
is done in order to adapt the best sort of agriculture to the 
nature of the soil. If miniature social communities were 
established, they would either have to break up the national 
character and counteract the success of many of the most 
important and numerous trades of the people, or they, them- 
selves, would have to become communities in one district for 
grass growing, and in another for cattle breeding, for cotton 
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spinning in one locality, and for coal mining in another; an 
absurdity that was certainly never dreaioit of either by Fourier 
or Robert Owen. Miniature social communities may, more- 
over, be considered as gieat obstacles to the nationalisation of 
all trades ; for instead of having, for instance, only one great 
shoe manufactory, in which all the shoes of the whole nation 
are made, the separate social communities would each have 
several shoemakers amongst their members, who would make 
shoes in the place wliere they dwell, — an arrangement that 
would not permit the great economy in the distribution of 
leather and other materials to be realized, which the one great 
national shoe manufacture can alone effect. 

The Associated Home, as already described in this book, has 
nothing in common with the phalanstires of Charles Fourier 
or the parallelograms of Robert Owen. Both these socialist 
writers endeavoured to concentrate all manufacture, industry, 
and trades into each of their proposed communities; whilst 
the Associated Home, as explained in previous chapters, is 
merely an institution and an arrangement for saving domes- 
tic and distributive labour, and places all productive labour, 
manufactures, mining, all the skilled trades, etc., into other 
and often distant localities, and under the immediate direction 
and control of the state. The Associated Home will, there- 
fore, have no workshops, factories, brick and stone yards, in 
its neighbourhood, and will, therefore, be greatly dissimilar to 
Fourier's phalanstire, which provides access to all manner 
of work, either under the roof of the social palace, or in its 
immediate vicinity. 



Chapter XLVII. — Arguments which raise the Questions 
whether the precepts of moralfty, the dictates of 
Religion, and the Enactments of Criminal and Civil 
Law are Salutary and Efficacious. 

WHAT have moralists and apostles of religion been preach- 
ing for upwards of two thousand years ? They have in- 
sisted upon the subjugation of the flesh and evil desires, the 
suppression of bad words, and the omission of evil deeds. 
Have they succeeded to any great extent ? It is doubtful 
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If premeditated murders have decreased to a small extent, 
when compared with the increase of population in general, 
manslaughters and suicides are, on the contrary, more numer- 
ous now than at any former period of the world's history. 
At times suicides become suddenly so numerous, that they 
are spoken of as an inexplicable mania; in ether instances 
they seem to be committed in imitation of each other; but 
we see in the frequent occurrence of this lamentable self- 
destruction of human life the dire results of pernicious 
influences to which all persons are exposed in the present 
state of society, which drive them to despair, and induce great 
numbers of people to terminate an existence that has become 
unbearable to them. The comparatively small decrease of 
wilful murders, of which civilization is apt to boast, is, in the 
opinion of the author, rather apparent than real ; and he sus- 
pects that it is more owing to the watchfulness of a greatly 
increased police force, and their efficient means of detecting 
crimes, than to any great efficacy of religious and moral teach- 
ing, or of any secret influence that civilization itself may 
exercise on the prevention of murders. The means of detec- 
tion, especially the use of the telegraph and photograph, have 
rendered the escape of murderers nearly impossible ; and, in 
consequence, murders, coupled with the self-destruction of the 
murderer, become more and more frequent With the cunning 
of the detective, that of the murderer increases in direct ratio ; 
and this is the reason why undetected murders are alarmingly 
on the increase. The subtlety and ingenuity of the present 
detective police force, and their watchfulness for the prevention 
of crime, will, however, be far surpassed by the means which 
the future social state will have at its command for preventing 
and tracing crime. By the abolition of money the mainspring 
of the escape of criminals will be broken, and by all persons 
being lodged and boarded in the Associated Homes, the where- 
abouts of every individual will be exactly known to many ; 
and as no food and dwelling can be obtained elsewhere, hun- 
ger would soon drive the escaped criminal into the precincts 
of the Associated Home, and his inexplicable absence would 
forcibly point to his guilt. 

The t^tal abolition of the manufacture, importation, and use of 
intoxicating drinks will, in the future social state, remove many 
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violent murders, murderous assaults, and suicides from the 
annals of crime ; and the writer supports his belief in this great 
reformatory agent, by referring to the reiterated challenge 
made by Mr. Cruikshank to the English public, to point out to 
him one single instance where, within the last forty years, a 
teetotaler has committed any capital crime. 

It is stated that lesser crimes and transgressions of the laws 
of civilized society are on the increase. Such is the case with 
prostitution, theft, robbery, fraud, embezzlement, etc. Cases 
of drunkenness are also of frequent occurrence, and unless the 
total suppression of the liquor traffic can be enacted, the noble 
example of a reformed life given by so many members of the 
Temperance Society, is likely to exert little impression upon 
those abandoned to the vicious habit of excessive drinking. 

Vagrancy and begging are rampant, and the desertion of 
wives by their husbands is so alarmingly on the increase that it 
causes, according to Sir Charles Trevellyan's statement in the 
Tivies, no small addition to that class of paupers who live in 
their scantily furnished apartments, in which very often no bed 
is to be seen, and where they sleep on the floor covered with 
dirty rags. The destitution to which deserted wives with 
their children are reduced before they come to a resolution of 
applying for admission into the workhouse, and the state of 
pauperism which produces the deadly famine fever, so fatal 
to the children of the poor, obviously condemn the present 
social system. Surely civilized society has covered itself 
with eternal shame for permitting poverty and destitution 
to breed loathsome and infectious diseases from the accumu- 
lation of dirt and neglect of cleanliness.* An old proverb 
says, " Cleanliness is next to godliness ; " the practical truth of 
which is, that there is no godliness where there is no cleanli- 
ness, and that it is useless to preach religious and moral 
precepts in dirty rooms and to people in dirty rags ; for any- 
one attempting to introduce the cardinal virtues and graces of 
Christianity into these abodes of squallor and filth must be 
prepared, practically, to meet the rejoinder that vnR be made 
to him in the words of Christ, " Give to the poor." 

* The removal of these dens of filth and infection is now legaUy enforced 
by the Artizans' Dwellings Act ; a measure that is called a communiBtic 
expedient by Mr. Thorobald Eogers^ a correspondent in the Daily New*. 
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The Executive Committee of the Howard Association refer, 
in a very pointed manner, to this subject in their circular for 
1875, in which these words occur: — "It is matter for satisfac- 
tion that the Churches in the great towns, and elsewhere, have 
lately been holding large meetings for united prayers and 
praise. So far, this is excellent. But these united prayers 
will not be the more acceptable to heaven, if their incense rises 
from towns side by side with the reek of thousands of pestilent 
cellars and social abuses, which these Churches could do much 
to sweep away by the diligent use of the means and influence 
which Providence has already placed within their reach." 

Sunday after Sunday the clergy solemnly repeat the in- 
junctions, "Thou shalt not steal," "Thou shalt not kill," 
^' Thou shalt not commit adultery; '* and every capital sentence 
pronounced by a judge, or punishment awarded to thieves, 
robbers, and bigamists, is accompanied by the addendum, "And 
let this sentence be a warning to all others." But what is the 
result of those solemn injunctions by the Church and those 
serious warnings and exemplary punishments of the law ? 
The infliction of capital punishment is strenuously upheld as 
a terror for would-be murderers, and civilization acknowledges 
thus that powerful incitements for the commission of capital 
crimes are actually at work in the very heart of a so-called 
advanced state of society. 

In order to check robberies combined with violence, and to 
diminish so-called garrotting, civilized England has to inflict 
corporeal punishment on the offenders, and degrades herself to 
the level of barbarian and half civilized nations.* Both the 
crime of robbery with violence and its punishment by the 
lash are sad aspects of the present state of society, and they 
are the more lamentable as by the abolition of money and the 

* On the 14th of June, 1876, Mr. P. A. Taylor said in the House of 
Commons : — ** The English people now stand alone in the world as the 
returners to the system of punishment by torture. The Frenchman, the 
(German, the American, and the Dane have given up the lash. The Rus- 
sian has thrown down the knout, and the English Government has stooped 
to pick it up.'' 

On August 12th, 1874, twenty lashes with tlie "cat** were adminis- 
tered at Nottingham Gaol to a robber named Burrows. When the flog- 
ging was finished the prisoner fainted. How many more lashes would it 
have required to kill him ? 
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introduction of a new social arrangement the causes of these 
and all similar crimes would be entirely removed, and the 
degrading infliction of corporeal punishment would likewise 
become superfluous. Being convinced that the total extinction 
of theft, robbery with violence, and murder committed for 
gain and plunder, will quickly follow the abolition of money, 
the author compares modem society, when it inflicts hanging, 
penal servitude, lashing with the cat-o'-nine-tails upon its 
criminal members, to Satumus eating his own children. All 
criminals who are punished in the present social state, which 
in its imperfection is itself the principal cause of all crimes, 
are so many victims that society immolates in its ignorance, 
and to its own disgrace and injuiy. 

How anxiously must, therefore, all friends of humanity look 
forward to an improved state of society, in which crimes will 
be comparatively unknown, and where with the dimunution 
of crimes punishments will be light, mitigated, and humane.* 
Great will also be the blessing derived from the entire extinc- 
tion of prostitution, that infamous stain in the moral aspect 
of civilized society, which neither religious precept nor legal 
enactment has been able to eflace, or even to hide from public 
view. Clergy, moralists, and lawyers will be seized with sur- 
prise and amazement when they will see the glorious efiects 
that the abolition of money will exercise on the diminution of 
many vices and crimes that hitherto have defied law, religion, 
and morality. 

The following single, double, treble, and wholesale child 
murders would, in the new organized state of society, for the 
most part become entirely impossible by the simple arrange- 
ment that all children from the age of three will be boarded, 
lodged, clothed, and educated in Government establish- 
ments, and being thus withdrawn from their parental homes, 
their absence at the moment of the homicidal and suicidal 
paroxisms of their parents and relatives will be the safeguard 
of their innocent Uves. Even the younger infants under 
three years of age wiU, to some extent, enjoy protection by 
passing the greater part of their time in the public nursery 
attached to each of the Associated Homes, where they will be 

* '* Greater mildness in piinisliment will necessarily produce corres- 
ponding mildness in crime." — J. A St. John. 
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kept during most hours of the day under the supermtendence 
of several nurses, whose permission will be required for the 
removal of any child from their care. 



Names and Ages of 
THE Childben. 

Maria, 3 years, 



A girl of 4 years, 
German, 8 years, 
A girl of 8 years, 
Henry, 10 years, 
Richard, 6 years, 
Hannah Read, 12 years, 
Francis, 3 years, 

John, 12 years, 
Fanny Adams, 9 years, 
Mary Ann, 11 years, 

George, 7 years, 
Frances, 5 years, 
Celestine, 10 years, 
A child of 7 years. 



Place, Date, and other Pabticulabs op 
the murdeb. 

Murdered at Knowle, by her father, Edward 
Abbot, who was convicted of the murder on 
the 13th of August, 1873, at the Wells assizes. 

Murdered near Truro, in May, 1867, by her 
mother, Grace Beard. 

Slain on the 26th of April, 1848, by his mother, 
Ann Wheatcroft. 

Murdered at Windsor on the 28th of February^ 
1862, by her father, John Gould. 

Killed at Hackney on the 13th of March, 1866, 
by his aunt, Elizabeth Garmichael. 

Murdered in Holbom in the month of October, 
1866, by liis fatlier, John Jeflrey. 

Found drowned and violently abused, in August, 
1868. 

Murdered at Road on the 29th of June, 1860 ; 
his sister, Saville, subsequently confessing to 
the murder. 

Murdered at Oldbury in June, 1869, by his 
mother, Eliza Foster. 

Murdered on the 24th of April, 1867, by 
Frederick Baker. 

Murdered at Drury Court, London, on the 20th 
of November, 1861, by her brother, Richard 
Reeve. 

Died at Gloucester, in 1866, from ill-treatment 
by his mother, Diana Yamell. 

Murdered at Dover on the 26th of October, 
1866, by her mother, Frances Wallace. 

Murdered in Islington on the 17th of February, 
1866, by her mother, Celestine Toniner. 

Murdered at Lamonley, near Penrith, tlie 2l8t 
of February, 1846, by being roasted alive by 
its mother, J.ine Crosby. 
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Names and Ages of 
THE Childben. 

Charles Browne, 3 
years, 

Maria, 4 years, 



Joseph, 4 years, 
Joseph, 3 years, 



Annie, 7 years, 
Alice, 5 years, 

William, 3 years, 
Elizabeth, 1 year 
six mouths, 

Edwin, 2 years six 

months, 
Sarah, 11 months, 

Francis, 5 years, 
James, 8 years, 

Margaret, 6 years, 
Catharine, 4 years, 

Ellen, 5 years, 
Agnes, 2 years, 

Mary, 3 years, 
Margaret, 6 months, 

Jesse, 7 years, 
Emily, 4 years, 

William, 3 years, 
Arthur, 2 years, 

John, 5 years, 
Mary, 6 years, 

James, 4 years, 
Mary, 2 years, 



PI.ACE, Date, and othbe Pabticulabs op 

THE MUBDEB. 

Murdered on the 7th of February, 1852, by 
John Kean, who cohabited with a woman 
whose illegitimate child the victim was. 

Starved to death by her father, Richard Hook, 
and died the , 1st of June, 1850, a victim of 
revolting cruelty. 

Murdered at Bilston on the 1st of Octobwr, 
1855, by his mother, Ann Russel. 

Died on the 1st of December, 1852, from cruel 
ill-treatment, inflicted on him by his mother, 
Mary Autliff, for which she was transported 
for life. 

Murdered at No. 32, Ludgate Hill, on the 22nd 
May, 1862, by their mother, Mrs. Vyse. 

Miurdered at Clevedon in August, 1858, by their 
mother, Elizabeth Williams. 

Murdered at Newington in January, 1857, by 
their mother, Martha Bacon. 

The one murdered, and the other fearfully 
woimded at Bermondsey, on the 30th of June, 
1872, by their fatlier, William Edward Taylor. 

Murdered at Liverpool in January, 1857, by 
their mother, Bridget Cochrane. 

Murdered at Uxbridgo in February, 1856, by 
their mother, Elizabeth Harris. 

Murdered at Eighton Bank, near Gateshead, by 
their mother, Mary Stocker. 

Poisoned in a cab, in London, on the 7th of 
November, 1863, by William Hunt, their 
father. 

Murdered at Dublin on 2l8t of November, 1861, 
by MoUoy, their father. 

Murdered at Chester in August, 1856, by their 
father, William Jackson. 

Murdered on the 8th of August, 1849, by their 
mother, Sarah Grout. 
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Kames and Ages of 
THE Children. 

Armenia, 8 years^ 
Robert, 5 yean. 



Elizabeth, 2 years and 

nine months, 
Edward, seven months, 
Mary, 
Archibald, 

Nathaniel, 11 years, 
William, 7 years, 

James, 8 years, 
John, 4 years, 

Elizabeth, 
Fanny, 

Christopher, 9 years, 
Eliza, 6 years, 
Esther, 2 years, 

Elizabeth, 
William, and 
An infant, 

Arthur, 4 years, 
Walter, 3 years, 
Frederick, 8 months, 

A child of 6 years, 
Eliza, 4 years, and 
An infant of 8 months, 

Emily, 6 years and six 

months, 
Frederick, 2 years and 

6 months, 
Mary Ann, 11 years, 

Mary, 12 years, 
Hannah, 8 years, 
William, 5 years, 

Emily, 8 years, 



Place, Date« and othbe Particulars op 
the Murder. 

Murdered at No. 3, Cupid's Court, St. Luke, 
London, on the 3rd of January, 1848, by a 
woman with whom Robert Blake, the father 
of the children, cohabited. 

Murde[;ed at Portsmouth on the 28th of July, 
1873, by their mother, the wife of Henry 
Edward Steares. 

Murdered at Rastrick, near Halifax, on the 16th 
of August, 1864, by their mother, Mary 
Dyson. 

Murdered at Putney on the 7th of April, 1852, 
by their father, Nathaniel Sparkhurst. 

Killed at Stockport, the 6th of September, 1853, 
by their stepfather, Thomas Moore. 

Murdered at Bradford on the 21st of October, 
1860, by their mother, Margaret Gowland. 

Murdered at Bankside, Southwark, on the 23rd 
of August, 1865, by their mother, Esther 
Lack. 

Murdered at Epworth, Isle of Axholme, on the 
9th of July, 1861, by their mother, Wilson. 

Murdered at Ipswich on the 8th of August, 1849, 
by Grayson, the father. 

Murdered in Portland Street, Soho Square, on 
the 3rd of February, 1856, by their father, 
William Bonsfield. 

The first murdered, and the other two badly 
wounded at Camberwell on the 30th of 
September, 1861, by their father, Anthony 
Fawcett. 

Murdered at Manchester on the 16th of May 
1862, by their father, William Taylor. 



Murdered at Ramsgate on the 10th of August, 
1865, by her father, Stephen Forwood. 

Henry White, 10 years. Murdered, by the same Stephen Forwood, near 
Thomas White, 9 years, Holbom, on the 8th of August, 1865. 
Alexander White, 8years, 

15 
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Names and Ages of 

THE Children. 
A son, 16 years, 
Another son, 14 years, 
A daughter, 12 years, 
A child, 4 years and 6 
months, 

Eliza, 9 years, 
Rosina, 5 years, 
Louisa, 3 years, 
James, 14 months, 

Elizabeth 12 years, 
Amelia, 7 years, 
William, 5 years, 
Samuel, 4 months, 

Blair, 11 years. 
Christian, 5 years, 
James, 3 years, 
Henry, 20 months, 

Ellen, 12 years, 
Elizabeth, 10 years, 
Mary, 8 years, 
Frederick, 6 years^ 
William, 5 years, 
Kobert, 10 months, 

C^eoigina, 12 years, 
Carry, 8 years, 
William, 7 years, 
Harriet and Henry, 

twins, between 3 and 

4 years. 
An infant 1 year and 

9 months, 

Walter, 13 years, 
Emma, 12 years, 
Alice, 6 years, 
Herbert, 5 years, 
George, 3 years, 
Ada, 1 year, 



Place, Date, and otheb Particulars of 

the Murder. 

The first frightfully woimded and the other 

three murdered at Lerwick on the 25th of 

March, 1858, by their father, Peter Williams. 



Murdered at Maidahill on the 15th of April, 
1872, by Nichols, their father. 



Murdered at l^Iile-end by their father, John, 
Blair, on the 18th of May, 1874. 



Murdered at Glasgow on the 4th of August, 1871, 
by their father, James Nimmo. 



Murdered at Sandown Fort, in the Isle of Wight 
on the 18th of May, 1800, by their father, 
Sergeant William Whitworth. 



Murdered at Esher on the 10th of June^ 1854, 
by their mother, Mary Ann Brough. 



Murdered by their parents, Walter and Emma 
Duggan, at No. 15, Hosier-lane, Smithfield, 
on the 28th of June, 1869. 



SECTION m. 

ADDRESSES TO ALL CLASSES OF SOCIETY IN SUPPORT 
OF COMMUNISTIC PRINCIPLES, 



Chapter XLVIIL— To the Rich. 

" Woe unto you that are ricli ! for ye have received your consolation. 
Woe unto you that are full ! for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you that 
laugh now ! for ye shall mourn and weep. Woe unto you, when all men 
shall speak well of you ! for so did their fathers to the false prophets. 
Give to every man th&t asketh of thee ; and of him that taketh away thy 
goods ask them not again."— St. Luke vi. 

WHY is money valued so highly, and why is wealth so 
greedily sought after? The rich answer, "Because it 
gives us power to accomplish great things." Some social 
reformer contends, however, in opposition to this general 
belief, that the power of money is, on the whole, overesti- 
mated, if not entirely questionable. He maintains that " the 
greatest things which have been done for the world have not 
been accomplished by rich men, or by subscription lists, but 
by men generally of small pecuniary means. Christianity was 
propagated over half the world by men of the poorest class ; and 
the greatest thinkers, discoverers, inventors, and artists have 
been men of moderate wealth, many of them little raised above 
the condition of manual labourers, in point of worldly circum- 
stances." 

"Riches are ofbener an impediment than a stimulus to 
action ; and in many cases they are quite as much a misfor- 
tune as a blessing. The youth who inherits wealth is apt 

15 A 
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to have life made too easy for him, and he soon grows sated 
with it, because he has nothing left to desire. Having no 
special object to struggle for, he finds time hang heavily on his 
hands; he remains morally and spiritually asleep; and his 
position in society is often no higher than that of a polypus 
over which the tide floats." 

Instructive is, in this respect, the misuse of accumulate! 
or inherited wealth by the ancients. Tiberius at his death 
left £23,624,000 ; which Caligula, whom the former adopted 
as heir to the throne, spent in less than twelve months. 
Out of his wealth, Caesar purchased the friendship of 
Curio for £500,000, and that of Lucius Paulus for £300,000. 
At the time of the assassination of Julius Caesar, Antony 
was in debt to the amount of £3,000,000 ; he owed this 
sum on the Ides of March, and it was paid by the Kalends 
of April ; he squandered £147,000,000. Appius squandered in 
debauchery £500,000, and finding on examination of the state 
of his affairs that he only had £80,000, poisoned himself, 
because he considered that sum insufficient for his mainten- 
ance. Cleopatra, at an entertainment she gave to Antony, 
dissolved in vinegar a pearl worth £80,000, and he swallowed 
it. Amongst these instances of the misuse of money by the 
ancients are to be found four prototypes, namely, that of the 
waste of the public treasury by Caligula ; that of bribery by 
Julius Caesar; that of debauchery by Appius, and that of ex- 
travagance by Cleopatra. How innumerable, and varying only 
in degree, are the imitations of these ancient spendthrifts in 
modem times ! 

These reflections made on the misuse of money will, how- 
ever, be partly set aside as referring to the profligacy of 
individual and isolated cases; and the rich will on the contrary 
maintain that the power of money and capital is manifest in 
the great works and undertakings of modem times, — in the 
construction of railways ; building of numerous large steamers, 
some of them, like the Greai Easteim of the most gigantic 
proportions; the erection of huge factories and warehouses; 
tlie laying of submarine cables, etc. This assertion made for 
the defence of capital is refuted by the somewhat paradoxical 
fact that tlie great Chinese wall, with its thousand miles of ex- 
tent, was not built by the power of capital and risk of specu- 
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lation. It is even doubtful if really any money existed in 
those days of yore that witnessed the raising of that mighty 
bulwark which the ancient civilization of Southern China 
erected against the inroads of the barbarians from the north. 
It must be surmised that this period lies anterior to the 
Christian era. The gigantic labour spent by the ancient 
Chinese on this truly national work has been estimated by 
Mr. Seward, an American gentleman who visited those cele- 
brated remains of antiquity, to be equal to the labour that has 
been required for the construction of the whole of 100,000 
miles of railroads in the United States of America. And what 
difference is there, we would ask, between those colossal works 
of the ancient Chinese and the modem Americans ? With 
respect to their destination and usefulness, scarcely any ; for 
whilst the Americans built railways for the advancement of 
civilization, the Chinese built their Myriad Mile Wall, as they 
call it, for the protection of civilized life. The difference lies 
chiefly in the fact that the Americans built their 100,000 
miles of railroads on base money speculation, whilst the 
Chinese raised the 1,000 miles of brickwork from a noble sense 
of patriotism with which the Chinese Government of that 
period was inspired, in order to protect their people from 
spoliation and plunder by the northern barbarians. 

It is further alleged in defence of the personal employ- 
ment of hidividual wealth, that private speculation and enter- 
prise are the most powerful levers of civilization. 

In answer to this allegation we would refer to the great un- 
dertakings that various European states and cities have carried 
out at their own expense and under their own direction and 
management. Of this kind are the state railways, telegraphs, 
mines, and salt-works in many foreign countries ; the erection 
of fortifications, like that of the city of Paris ; the construction 
of docks, harbours, lighthouses, and breakwaters ; the lighting 
of towns, like that of Manchester by the Corporation Gas- 
works; the construction of ironclad ships in Government 
dockyards, etc. The success of all these undertakings by 
Government agency, and under state control or corporate 
management, has greatly shaken the belief in the exclusive 
superiority of private enterprise and individual speculation. 
The management of money itself, as instanced by the Govern- 
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ment Savings Banks in England, is placed into the hands of 
the state, and is eminently successful. 

These instances of state enterprises superseding private 
speculation seem to prove that the secret of all successful 
undertakings lies in a well-regulated administration. The de- 
fence of money-capital is, however, still sustained by the argu- 
ment that in order to have an efficient staff of administrators, 
directors, and managers of banks and railways, for instance, 
they must be well paid ; which, again, illustrates the power of 
money. This assertion seems, however, not to be borne out 
by facts, for it is found that the officials who manage the 
Government Savings Banks are greatly underpaid, especially 
if their salary is compared with the immense sums of money 
wliich are realized by the directors, partners, and managers of 
private banks; and although the work in both Qovemment 
and private banks is the same, the disparity in remuneration 
may be seen in a most striking manner by the senior partner 
of Coutt's bank in the Strand retiring with a competency of 
£600,000, whilst the paanager of the Government Savings 
Bank will never be able to amass as many shillings. 

The defence of capital is, however, far from being abandoned ; 
for the rich will venture to assert that without a prospect of 
gain and acquisition of wealth, no great effort in arts, sciences, 
and literature would ever be made. The assumption may, how- 
ever, unhesitatingly be met by a flat denial ; and the author 
solemnly protests in the name of all great artists, scientific and 
literary men, on whose behalf he declares that their love of 
art and science, and their aspirations to fame and celebrity, are 
too great to allow pecimiary motives to influence their exei-- 
tions. It would be an insult to all great men to believe that 
they were chiefly actuated by sordid motives in the composition 
of their immortal works. If there were any aiming at the 
acquisition of perishable wealth, rather than imperishable 
fame, such would be the exceptions, and not the rule. Facts 
from biographical history also support the truth that there is 
something higher than the love of money that inspires the 
artist, the poet, the philosopher, the historian. Those who 
are influenced by the unworthy motives of gain, produce 
nothing that will merit the attribute of immortality. 

W. L. Sargant, the author of "The Science of Social 
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Opulence," asserts that "neither Gibbon nor Hume courted 
popular applause. Both wrote for fame, rather than for lucre. 
Gibbon would not surrender his darling employment because 
there was no money to be made of it; and Hume's early day- 
dream was of literary eminence, and it was for this that he 
expatriated himself for years, and led the life of a recluse, with 
the income of a mechanic. 

Beethoven, the greatest of all musicians, whose mode of 
living was of the most exemplary simplicity, and whose 
temperate habits were observed by many, and who could 
therefore not have spent much of the money he earned, left 
£100 at his death; and this sum was presented him by the 
Philharmonic Society of London shortly before his decease. 
From these circumstances it must be inferred that this 
great artist earned little or no money by his gigantic labour, 
but that the creation of the many marvellous works of his 
genius resulted from the mere love of art. 

The great German poet Goethe, never wrote a line with a 
view of pecuniary advantage. Goethe, whose parents were 
independent, and liberally cared for his education, even during 
bis studies at several universities, had no need to begin to 
write for money ; and when at the age of twenty he had 
established his fame throughout Germany by the publication 
of " Gbtz " (1773) and " Werther '' (1774), the Duke of Weimar 
promoted him to be Councillor of State, with vote and seat in 
the Privy Council (Geheimraths Collegium). He remained the 
favourite and 'proUgi of the Court, and thus had those means 
and that leisure at his command which enabled him to pursue 
his wonderful and extensive literary labours without any care 
of pecuniary success. The older he grew, the more assiduously 
he worked ; so much so that up to 1832, the year of his death, 
forty volumes of his works had been published, which were 
afterwards followed by fifteen volumes of posthumous works. 

Copernicus, the great discoverer of the solar and planetary 
system, was canon of the rich chapter of the Cathedral of 
Frauenburg when he wrote his immortal work, " Be, Orhiwm 
Coelestium Revolutionihus LibH VL ; " and his modesty was so 
great that, although this treatise was quite finished about the 
year 1530, he could only be induced to its publication at the 
reiterated solicitations of Cardinal von Schonberg, Bishop of 
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Padua. His principal work being thus published with his 
consent in the year 154-3, he did not live to see it in circula- 
tion ; for he died a few days before it left the press. Surely 
the conduct of Copernicus, who never had the least idea of 
acquiring pecuniary reward, and never even coveted fame by 
his great discovery, leads to the necessary inference that he 
only laboured for the love and in the interest of science. 

Others, like the great French poet and writer Lamartine, 
earned much by the publication of their literary productions ; 
but their bounteous liberality to friends and less successful 
literary contemporaries never allowed them to amass afortuna 

Instances of the disinterestedness, modesty, and noble aspira- 
tions of great men, excluding all sordid motives, could be multi- 
plied ad infinitum from biographical dictionaries. The lives of 
these eminent men bear witness to the fact that they did not 
work for the love of money, which, in the present degraded state 
of society, is considered praiseworthy, but for the love of fame, 
which is truly so ; or even for the love of art and science alone, 
which is pre-eminently so. 

After the exposition of the preceding fSstcts, the argument 
that the mainspring of all great national undertakings, and 
the principal aim of the labour of great men, is the love of 
money, must be abandoned as untenable. 

The defence of private capital seems to derive some support 
from the argument that through the desire of gaining wealth, 
commerce has been carried into all quarters of the habitable 
globe, and that thereby nations have become civilized. The 
records of history, however, show that scientific investigation 
has generally been the precursor of the march of commerce. 
Marco Polo first brought tidings from the interior of Asia, 
before any traders visited the Indian shores. Columbus first 
discovered America, before any commercial nation could open 
communication with that continent, and which afler it was 
effected introduced, not civilization, but slavery ; an institution 
that is still legally upheld in the Spanish West Indies, and 
of which the United States of America could only rid them- 
selves by a most sanguinary civil war. The visit to the Indian 
shores by Spanish traders was soon followed by the Inqui- 
sition, which in Goa enacted the most diabolical tortures that 
ever disgraced an Eui\>pean nation. Commerce, instigated by 
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the love of money, has, therefore, little to boast of with re- 
spect to its usefulness, in the propagation of civilization. 

Driven from this line of defence, the rich will at last exclaim 
in despair, "If you abolish money, how shall we dispense 
charity? How shall we respond to the appeals of bene- 
volence ? How shall we make donations to hospitals and 
asylums ? And how shall we be enabled to build almshouses ? 
We answer, that the rich, after having abandoned their riches, 
will, in the future social state, be placed in circumstances 
in which they will be able to dispense a great deal of more 
real charity than through a pecuniary medium. They, like all 
other members of the community, will be periodicaJly called 
upon to assist in the building of hospitals and asylums, cer- 
tainly not with money and donations, but by real work as 
labourers, masons, bricklayers, carpenters, etc. ; and they can, 
like that celebrated charitable lady, Miss Nightingale, volunteer 
to become hospital nurses at any time their charitable dispo- 
sition should induce them to do so. Besides these splendid 
opportunities for bestowing benevolence on the sick, infirm, 
lunatics, blind, deaf, and dumb, there will be required of them 
the regular attendance at the performance of charitable labour 
of which an infinitesimal fraction will be compulsory on all, 
should they not, spontaneously, choose to participate in this 
kind of labour by their own charitable dispositions. 

Those who lay great stress upon the excellency of charitable 
bequests, and extol benevolent donations in money, might feel 
inclined to place them above the charitable labour which every 
member of the new social state will have, personally, to per- 
form ; and they might support the preference given to charity 
dispensed by the medium of money, on the ground that under 
this form charity can assume the most gigantic proportions, as 
was the case with the donations that Mr. Peabody made for 
the erection of model lodging-houses in London, and as is also 
instanced by the boundless benevolence of the late Mr. Holme, 
stationer and rag-merchant in Norton Folgate, who left in his 
will, — to the Stationers' Company, £5,000 ; to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, £5,000; to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, £5,000; to the 
National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church throughout England 
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and Wales £5,000 ; to the Society for the Promotion of the En- 
largement, Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, 
£5,000 ; to the Association or Fund for Repairing York 
Minster, £5,000 ; to the Association or Fund for Repairing 
Salisbury Cathedral, £10,000 ; to the Royal Society for Pre- 
venting Cruelty to Animals, £5,000 ; to the National Benevo- 
lent Institution, £5,000; to the Royal Lifeboat Institution, 
£5,000 ; to the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners' Bene- 
volent Society, £5,000; to the King's College Hospital, £5,000; 
to the London Hospital, £5,000; to the St Bartholomews 
Hospital, £5,000; Charing-cross Hospital, £3,000; to the 
Blind School, St. George's Fields, £2,000; to the Asylum for 
Idiots, £2,000 ; to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, £1,000. 

It might be argued that the immense amount of charity 
dispensed by these two gentlemen could never have been 
equalled by personal charitable labour, had they even passed 
all the days of their lives as attendants on patients in hos- 
pitals and mad-houses. This argument in favour of charitable 
money bequests loses, however, all its force when opposed by 
the opinion which one may entertain on the comparative 
value of the two modes of charity in question. We consider 
that the noble self-sacrifice of Miss Nightingale in personally at- 
tending the wounded and sick soldiers during the Crimean war, 
far outweighs in merit the total amount of the bequests and 
donations made by the two abovenamed persons; and we 
further assert that had they only once gone out in a lifeboat, 
and had they, like all those brave fellows who man these 
boats, risked their own lives in order to save those of their 
fellow creatures, their display of charity would have far sur- 
pa'^sed in nobleness any amount of subscriptions and donations 
they made to the Royal Lifeboat Institution. 

Yet the rich cling to their wealth, because it affords them 
great enjoyments, sumptuous living, fine dresses, costly furni- 
ture, leisure for the enjoyment of arts, of travelling, yachting, 
fishing, and the like. The author is, however, able to prove 
the fictitious nature, as well as the immoral character, of all 
the enjoyments that riches can bestow on any human being. 

As to food. The most exquisite dishes offer no enjoyment 
to an appetite that has not previously been sharpened to some 
extent by hunger. The proverb " Hunger is the best cook," is 
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now generally disregarded by the rich ; but when they will 
enter the new social state, they will find that there are no 
more sumptuous dinners, champagne breakfasts, banquets, etc. ; 
and they may then experience the fact that a salted herring 
and a glass of water can be enjoyed with the same relish as a 
jKdi de fois graa and a glass of champagne ; for the meak will 
be arranged at such intervals as will allow digestion to accom- 
plish its function and hunger to sharpen appetite. Having 
once experienced the benefits of the wholesome and beneficial 
arrangements of the future, by which the most natural and 
simple food will be served at regular meals, properly distanced 
from each other, they will readily avow that the pleasures 
formerly derived from the delicacies of their kitchens and 
cellars were mostly fictitious. 

We may also point to the truth that to fare sumptuously 
and to dress in fine linen and silk are immoral as loDg as 
there are human beings that die of starvation and exposure to 
the inclemency of the weather. The immorality of the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of wealth has been severely condemned in the 
parable of Lazarus and the rich man ; and all moralists must 
acknowledge that every enjoyment which others cannot procure 
for themselves with equal facility or trouble, is illegitimate 
and immoral ; and there was a great moral truth taught in the 
action of a French lecturer on Communism, when, standing 
before an audience of Parisian proletarians, he unbuttoned his 
coat, and suddenly stretched out his arms and tore his fine 
black broadcloth into tatters from his shoulders, exclaiming 
at the same time, " What cannot be worn by all, none shall 
wear." 

The noble enjoyment of art may even become objectionable 
for the same reason. How often do not riches procure the 
means to many persons of pursuing the enjoyment of music, 
for instance, either by their own performance or in listening to 
others; and being thus enabled to revel during the greater 
part of their lives in a continuous enjoyment of the beauties of 
musical art, playing in succession the masterpieces of all great 
composers, going from one concert to another, seeing opera 
after opera, hearing oratorio after oratorio, they indulge in 
a never-ending enjoyment that may fitly be compared to the 
incessant flying of the bee from blossom to blossom, and suck- 
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ing honey all the days of its existence. The like enjoyments 
become not only highly objectionable, but, in our opinion, even 
immoral, as long as others are deprived of the means and time 
of learning art and admiring it in others. 

The enjoyment of travelling and residing in foreign countries 
is blameable on the same principle. 

The author feels, however, that the arguments he has 
hitherto advanced, although irrefutable and persuasive, will 
after all be set aside by the most determined resistance the 
rich will make to the new order of things, on the ground that 
they would not like to be mixed up with the common people in 
the Associated Home, at meals, in the workshops and factories ; 
and that it would still more grieve them to see their children 
put into national boarding-schools, where they would surely 
become contaminated with the bad manners and morals of 
the children of the lower classes. This objection would cer- 
tainly prove fatal, did not the equal division of all educational 
labour, from the nursery to the university, provide the facility 
for all educated persons (and are there any who dare say they 
cannot?) to become teachers, managers, superintendents, 
directors, and assistants of these schools ; and would they not 
thus possess the capacity and authority of checking all bad 
language and unbecoming behaviour by which their own 
children might degenerate in their moral character ? 



Chapter XLIX. — To Merchants, Shopkeepers, and 

COSTERMONGERS. 

OF all classes of society, none have greater reason to be 
dissatisfied with the present social stat^ than merchants, 
shopkeepers, and costermongera. The merchants and great 
magnates of trade live in a state of chronic fear of the loss 
they might sustain, of commercial panics that might break out, 
of the migration of trade that might take place, and of the 
failure of their own business, or that of other firms with whom 
they stand in business connexion. Threatening insolvency 
not seldom leads to despair, and ends not unfrequently in 
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suicide. Or if insolvency does not derange the merchant's 
mind, fraudulent bankruptcy, disreputable flight from his 
native country,* and dishonest concealment of goods, always 
bring disgrace, shame, and infamy upon the offender. How 
tranquil, how undisturbed by fear, how free from all dishonest 
practices, will, on the contrary, be the condition of all those 
who, in the new social state, superintend the distribution of 
produce in the name and under the direction of the state. 
Suicides in consequence of commercial failures, anxiety of 
impending loss or insolvency, which now so often disturb the 
tranquility of the minds of the most honest and cautious 
traders, will have no more cause to appear, and commercial 
panics, with their disastrous consequences, will become impos- 
sible by the regulation of demand and supply. 

Surely these are serious reasons why all merchants should 
be anxious to enter that state of society in which the evils 
from which they now suffer so much will be altogether absent. 
Every trace of dishonesty between the distributor and receiver 
of produce being in the future effaced, the whole process of 
distribution will consequently be freed from that burning 
stigma that " as mortar sticketh between bricks, so sticketh 
lying between selling and buying ; " adulteration and cheat- 
ing will cease, to the benefit of the whole nation ; the discon- 
tent of cheated persons will be allayed, and they will cease to 
be the laughing-stock of the cheaters. 

The insipid occupation of persons devoting their intellectual 
energies during a whole lifetime to the filling up of huge 
ledgers with myriads of figures that scarcely ever present any 
other quantities than pounds, shillings, and pence, and the cal- 
culation of these quantities, which seldom requires any more 
difficult arithmetical operation than simple addition, ought to 
frighten all intelligent men from commercial pursuits, however 
great the pecuniary advantages may be they enjoy in their 
present occupations. Merchants and their clerks engaged 
under the present system of distributing produce by whole- 
sale and retail trade, waste their intelligence in perusing end- 

* In the year 1875, Mr. Alexander Collie, a well-known London and 
Manchester merchant, being accused of fraudulent bankruptcy to the 
enormous amount of £1,000,000 sterling, fled from his native country, 
£1,000 liaving been offered by the City authorities for his apprehension. 
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less price lists every day, and in frequently raising or lowering 
the prices of their own goods. The principal activity of their 
minds is thus confined to a dreary registering of figures, and it 
is under these conditions reduced to a monotonous and auto- 
matic tell-tell registration of the state of the market 

To escape this dreadful monotony ought, therefore, to be 
the arduous endeavour of all intelligent and energetic men, be 
they principals or clerks ; and they ought to become desirous of 
seeing that state of society introduced in which the abolition of 
money and the distribution of produce by the state will at 
once remove a host of figures and tedious ledger writing from 
distributive labour by the total omission of all accounts con- 
cerning profits and losses, good and bad debts, sales and pur- 
chases, bills, draughts, auctions, etc. It must, however, be 
understood, that although a most beneficial change will take 
place in the nature of distributive labour, a great amount of it 
will, nevertheless, continue to exist in the future social state ; 
but as it will be shared in relays by all, its burden will be 
greatly lessened ; and as the work itself is of a very easy and 
simple nature, it will be chiefly assigned to persons who have 
already discharged their obligation in all other branches of 
labour. This allotment of distributive work will, therefore, 
chiefly fall upon the older members of the community, and 
will thus free all persons of the athletic age from occupations 
the duties of which are ill adapted to their bodily strength 
and mental activity, and which are very often connected with 
sedentary work injurious to health and oppressive to energy. 

To shopkeepers, we may point out the insecurity of their 
position by being continually exposed to the pitiless attacks 
and disastrous consequences of free competition. 

Well known is the sophistry of political economists, who 
endeavour to console the suflTerers by saying that if free com- 
petition requires its victims, it is for the common weal. Social 
reformers, however, solemnly protest against this iniquitous 
doctrine of the school of political economists, and, defying con- 
tradiction from all lovers of justice, they argue that it is never 
right to sacrifice the well-being of one single human being, 
fisunily, or class, in order to ensure the benefit of the whole 
community. Numerous are the failures of small traders and 
shopkeepers in consequence of competition; and poverty, 
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starvation, degradation, shame, despair, and suicide, are the 
swift and relentless pursuers of the unhappy victims who thus 
are sacrificed to the irrational and unjust system of free competi- 
tion. Even if success should crown the efforts of both the com- 
petitors, the anti-social nature of free competition will have 
acted so perniciously on them that they will shun each other's 
company, and will continue to regard each other as enemies ; 
and though they are neighbours, or have shops in the same 
street or locality, social intercourse will in no way be cul- 
tivated between the rivals who are engaged in the feuds of 
free competition. 

The hatred fostered by free competition is a symptom of the 
unnatural principles upon which the present social state is 
based; and nothing can, on the contrary, be more natural and 
rational than the reverse which the future state of society will 
present in this respect. All will then work in equal measure 
for the common good, and none will be injured by the anta- 
gonism of private interests. " One for all, and all for everyone,*' 
will be the true and noble motto of the future social republic, 
and it will displace the ignoble epithet, " Everyone for him- 
self, and God for all." The latter sentiment is only applicable 
to the old state of society, which severs the most sacred ties 
of humanity, of friendship, companionship, association, and 
sociability, by its intestine jealousy, envy, hatred, and anta- 
gonism of interests engendered by the cruel system of free com- 
petition. 

Shopkeepers must, moreover, sincerely regret the loss of 
time they incur by waiting for customers. The time thus 
wasted lies most heavily on their hands, because it generally 
indicates stagnation of business ; and when they see, on the 
other hand, the busy artizan engaged the whole day through in 
laborious and often ingenious work, they must really become 
ashamed of themselves, if they are not entirely devoid of all feel- 
ing of honour. The insolence, whims, and caprices of customers, 
the frequent and unsuccessful attempts of purchase by un- 
decided and hesitating purchasers, must be very galling to many 
shopkeepers and shopmen ; and the bad tempers created by 
the higgling and wrangling between buyer and seller are the 
more provoking, as they could be entirely avoided were the 
distribution of produce effected by the state itself. The at- 
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tiiQiiazit in the mud^iial scoR-room of the fizcoze will be as 
silent: aa cLe «:ii3t>>iiaji of & pablie Iibcmiy : no Iaa*iac£oa of ihe 
qnalisy suui cheapness of goois by the seller, and no ccnaadic- 
ti* jd from, the bavirr. will be needed : the recipients of produce 
will tieliver their tickets, containing the nomber^ qoalitr, siae» 
mea^^ure, or wei^t of the goods to be delivered, and not a 
single W'^rd nee<i be L»t between the two. The anthor eamesllj 
appeals to the goo^i sense of all sb^pkeepezs and shopmen to 
seriooslj cooai'ier the new state of things^ and to nnke an 
onprejatlieeii ci^mparison between the old and new method of 
distribation : anil they will arrive at the conclusion that their 
present station in societr, although it may often be hicrative, 
is, on the wb^Ie, motst vexations and aggravating. 

To C06termongers we address similar remarks as to the 
shopkeepeiB, C>r they also belong to the trading commonity. 
They likewise stand in the same position as the shopkeeper, 
with the exception that, in one partieolar, they enjoy an ad- 
vanti^ over him ; for their stock-in-trade being perambula- 
tory, they can easily avoid each other s competition, whilst the 
shopkeeper has greater difficulty in removing firom a street or 
locality where competition begins to injure his business. In 
one other particular the costermonger is» however, in a worse 
position than the shopkeeper. The latter would find it a great 
indignity if he had to stand at the door of his shop and call 
out at the top of his voice the names, prices, and qualities of 
the goods to be had within. With the exception of the " Buy ! 
buy ! buy ! " of the butchers, and the harangues of Cheap Jacks 
and showmen, no other instance of a noisome mode of attract- 
ing customers has become prevalent in the shopkeeping com- 
munity. The reverse is, however, the case with costermongers. 
Their unearthly and hideous cries re-echo through the streets 
and squares of all modem cities, and are a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion, and a degradation to man, whose voice, one of the noblest 
gifls the Creator has endowed him with, is thus converted into 
an advertising trumpet. The author is aware of but one in- 
stance in which this abuse of the human voice has been fitly 
and efficiently supplanted by a bell, and that is the tinkling of 
the bell of the clock which the itinerant watchmaker carries 
under his arms when walking about in request of a job. 

The dust-bins with which the Associated Homes of the future 
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will be provided will have to be emptied just the same as they are 
BOW ; but the almost inarticulate ciy, " Dust hoy ! dust hoy ! " 
will no more be uttered,* and those poor men who now per- 
form the repulsive, dirty, and unhealthy operations of empty- 
ing dust-bins, and who are, almost unconsciously, announcing 
their approach by hideous yells, will be restored to healthy 
and clean occupations in other employments, both in skilled 
and unskilled labour, and the work of removing dust will have to 
be shared by all. The dust receptacles of the Associated Homes 
being large and deep, the removing of dust and refuse will take 
place at longer intervals, so that each individual will, perhaps, 
only spend one day during the whole of his lifetime in this 
kind of work. The redemption of the present dustman will 
therefore be one more of the glorious results of which the 
future social state has a right to be proud. 



Chafter L. — To THE Working Classes. Arguments ad- 
vanced IN ORDER TO IMPART TO THE SONS OF LABOUR 

A MORE Profound Knowledge of the Wrongs they 
Suffer, and to raise in them a more Fervid Desire 
FOR their Emancipation. 

THE same as the villeins and gurths of the feudal times, the 
slaves of America and the serfs of Russia did not owe their 
emancipation to themselves, but to efforts of other classci of 
people, and to extraneous circumstances that acted in their 
favour, — ^in like manner are the working men of modem society 
indebted for the proposals of their emancipation from the 
thraldom of capital, to those great writers of the French, Ger- 
man, and English socialistic schools, who, like Buonarotti, 
Cabet, Fourier, Considerant, Proudhon, Weidling (a German 
tailor), Louis Blanc, Robert Owen, and others, broached the 

• These cries have become somewhat subdued in the richer quarters of 
London, where householders have had the good sense to exhibit in one of 
the windows of their houses the letter D, meaning dust to be removed. 
But in the poorer quarters the cries of the dustmen are as doleful an<l 
frequent as ever ; for here the poor inhabitants and tenants of dolapidatcd 
houses will not even go to the trifling expense or trouble of i>utting thi s 
silent monitor D into their windows. 

IG 
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labour question, and proposed various plans for the amelioni- 
tion of the toiling millions. 

The social problem, including the question of labour, having 
been subjected to a careful analysis by these men, the result 
contributed much to the enlightenment of the working classes, 
and imbued them with a strong desire for political power as a 
means to subvert the present state of society, in which they 
are the principal sufferers. They fiedled in their attempts at 
seizing political power in the year 1848, and were defeated in 
Paris by Cavaignac, in Rome by Oudinot, in Vienna by Jel- 
lachich. The Commune of Paris in 1871 was also supported by 
a great number of the Parisian working men, in the hope of 
establishing the so-called social republic, — clearly indicating by 
its name the impending re-organization of society. 

The sanguinary repression of the risings of the prolitariat 
in 1848 and 1871 has, however, had the advantage of pro- 
claiming to the world, by the roaring mouths of cannons, tho 
bloody insurrection of labour. The sympathy of the working 
men of all countries was enlisted in favour of their defeated 
French brethren. The working classes of all countries and 
nationalities began te fraternise; international associations 
were formed ; and greater and more serious attention began io 
be paid te the social question. A sound, accurate acquain- 
tance with this great problem, and of its close connection with 
the emancipation of labour, has, however, not yet been spread 
amongst the toiling millions ; and all social reformers bitterly 
regret that great numbers of working men, from no fault of 
theirs, are still unable te read, and cannot study and learn to 
appreciate the glorious news of their approaching emancipa- 
tion. But without a clear knowledge of what is to take place 
in the future, and without a firm conviction that they will bo 
benefited by the impending change, they will, for the greater 
part, remain passive, or will apply such palliatives to their 
wrongs as opportunities and circumstances will permit ; but if 
unsuccessful in them, they will submit, certainly under pro- 
test, to the tyrannical proceedings of masters and capitalists. 

The greatest impulse that can be given to the subversion 
of society is the knowledge of the thorough rottenness, gross 
immorality, revolting injustice, and inhuman servitude of tho 
present social system. 
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Tho author appeals, therefore, to all people, and especially 
to the working classes, to study the social question, to reflect 
upon it, and to judge for themselves of the merits and demerits 
of the various solutions proposed by social reformers. In so 
doing, the workman will first become convinced of the impor- 
tance of the subject ; and, having mastered the solution of the 
social question, either by acquiescing with the plan of some 
social reformer, or by elaborating a scheme for himself, he will 
then become a violent agitator for political power ; and if the 
majority of working men have in like manner become ac- 
quainted with the social question, their combined agitation 
for the supreme power in the state, however fiercely opposed, 
will be irresistible, and their emancipation nigh at hand. 
In no instance will the axiom uttered by Bacon, that " know- 
ledge is power," be of truer application. The present volume 
is especially intended for circulation amongst the working 
classes, and is designed to serve them as a guide for instruc- 
tion on the social qvestion. Its study wiU lead them to the 
bitter knowledge that they are mere tools in the employers' 
stock-in-trade, or, as the economists say, articles of trade sub- 
ject to the law of supply and demand, to be used in this 
quality in order that masters, managers, employers, and 
capitalists may secure to themselves the means of luxury, self- 
gratification, and independency, without paying the least 
regard to the fact that, in many employments, the lives of 
their workpeople are endangered, their health is undermined, 
their constitution shattered, and the natural duration of their 
lives curtailed. 

Numerous instances of self-assertion by working men are 
notable facts, and it is gratifying to observe indications of a 
consciousness of the wrongs they suffer, and the light they 
begin to throw, by their utterances, into a world of darkness, 
ignorance, and prejudice. A bright spark of this enlightened 
consciousness was struck by a simple miner, a delegate at the 
Masters' and Miners' Conference, held at the Royal Hotel at 
Cardiff on the 1st of January, 1873, who said, " Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen all, — I hope that in future before we come 
to stop the forge, or the pit, or the mill, that you masters will 
come and meet us men in this kind and friendly manner, and 
let us try if we cannot fix matters. It will be better for all 

16 A 
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parties, for we don't wish to rob you, and we don't wish you 
to rob us. You have said a gdod deal about the risk of capital 
which the masters bear in the works. I don't wish to say 
nothing against that, but I will just venture to say that we 
niinei*s risk something too. TTe risk tlie capital of lifcy which 
God gave us "when we were horn, which is all the property 
some of us has got ; and I do think, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men all, that that is a bit of value upon which we ought to 
get a fair return in the shape of food and clothing, and a trifle 
to put by against old age." The pleading of this man seems 
to amount to this, that the miners should not lay their lives 
down at too low a wage, and touches at once the momentous 
question of reward for the risk of life and exposure to danger, 
Buffering from accidents and injury to health. 

This claim seems to be established on moral principles, and 
should be conceded in the name of justice and humanity ; and 
the state should be called upon to supplement the wages of the 
miners, sailors, engine-drivers, and others who in any way are 
exposed to danger of life and limb ; and this is more especially 
its duty as the men do not incur these risks for the exclusive 
benefit of employers only, but for that of society at large. 
Supplementary wages by the state should, however, not be 
granted until it has been proved that the profits realized 
by capitalists in dangerous employments do not permit ample 
compensation to the working men for the risk of life and 
exposure to accidents. But although under present circum- 
stances such compensation can justly be claimed, and although 
it is a most promising sign that working men, like the delegate 
miner at CardiflT, should themselves proflfer this claim, and 
modestly hint at compensation for the risk of life, it is, never- 
theless, obvious that the question of fatal accidents to limb and 
life, of injury to health, and of many other hardships and 
wrongs of labour, caimot be satisfactorily settled by the raising 
of w ages ; for, according to the highest standard of morality, no 
working man, no sailor, miner, locomotive driver, or fireman at 
a steam-boiler, has any obligation to put his life in jeopardy 
for compensation in money wages, be they ever so high. 

The injustice committed by the risk of life for compensation 
in the shape of increased wages is, under the present social 
arrangement, threefold : — Fii*stly, it is unjust that a man should 
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risk his life for a weekly peeuniaiy consideration ; secondly, it 
18 unjust if he stands the risk of life for the benefit of society 
at large, as long as other classes of the community enjoy the 
benefits of this risk and remain indifferent lookers-on ; and 
thirdly, loss of life and limb, risked for a certain wage, is un- 
just as long as other working men, such as tailors and shoe- 
makers, receive the same, or even higher wages, but run no 
risk of any danger. 

The inequality of wages, which now exists between the 
various branches of the working, classes, is another evil calling 
for a remedy ; and it is pleasant to see that a general tendency 
for a uniform rate of wages in one and the same trade has 
t>een successfully enforced by the determined attitude of the 
members of many trades unions. But this uniformity of the 
rate or minimum of wages in each separate trade is not 
caiTying out the highest principle of justice and equity. It is, 
however, only too well know^n that the inequality of wages is 
not the fault nor the aim of the working classes ; for their uni- 
versal claim is, " A fair day's wage for a fair day's work." The 
mason or bricklayer who is employed at a high wage in the 
construction of a building, can have no desire or serious 
reason to see the labourer who carries the hod perform more 
irksome work at lower wages than himself. The author was 
very much pleased on seeing the principle of the equalization 
of wages vindicated by Mr. Smith of Bristol, who, at the 
Bristol Conference of the Amalgamated Association of Miners, 
Oct. 10th, 1873, moved that "a select committee be appointed 
to ascertain the lowest standard of wages up to five shillings 
per day, and that those places where wages were below five 
shillings be brought up to that standard, before any other 
places be allowed to give notice for higher wages." The 
satire which Punch puts into the mouth of an Irish brick- 
layer's labourer, in these words, " I get t'ree an' t'rippence a 
day for carrin' bricks up a ladder, an' be jabers, there's a poor 
divil up at the top doin' all the work for me," can give little 
or no consolation to one or the other; and in ridiculing the 
hardships of labour, the writers and publishers of Punches 
comical sayings and illustrations have committed a gross insult 
upon the dignity of labour. 

The agricultural labourer who lives on scanty wa^es which 
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a miner would reject with disdain, ought, in our opinion, to 
rise to the high-level wages of the well-paid miner ; for though 
his work is less venturesome, " he is a man for a' thai" 

The writer is highly delighted in having found an oppor- 
tunity of introducing the beautiful re&ain from one of the 
poems of the immortal Scotch poet, and lays it to the heart of 
every working man, as embodying in a homely idiom the sub- 
lime principle of equality that ought to reign amongst men. 

The working classes possess, even now, although on all sides 
surrounded by adverse circunlstances and deterring influences, 
the power and means of bringing the principle of equality to a 
practical issue. Let them pour all their wages into one com- 
mon fund, and pay all artizans, skilled or unskilled mechanics, 
factory operatives, miners, labourers, sailors, draymen, etc., a 
uniform and equal share from this fund, and the principle oi 
equality and the behests of justice will be vindicated. 

This suggestion of ours would easily be thought extra- 
ordinary, were it not merely an improvement of the uniformity 
of wages actually existing ; for the scale of wages of all known 
trades and handicrafts varies very little, and its minimum and 
maximum keep within those limits of pay by which a more 
or less unhappy existence can be maintained. It is owing to 
this uniformity of wages, which is regulated by the cost of 
maintaining existence, that the average rate of wages is — 

In England from 10 to 30 shillings. 
„ France „ 6 „ 20 ,„ 
„ Germany „ 4 „ 15 

The author feels it to be his duty once more to call the 
attention of the working classes to the subject of accidents, 
loss of life, and injury to health. He has in a former chapter 
treated this subject as one of the great wrongs the working 
classes suffer under the present social arrangement, and he 
enumerated, from authentic statistical accounts, the fearful loss 
of life to which the working classes are exposed in many trades 
and employments. He will here enlarge upon the subject of 
Tainor accidents, such as the loss of a finger, a hand, or arm, 
and point out the great sufferings which follow accidents of 
this kind, and which accompany the healing process ; and 
although amputation may be rendered painless to the Rufl*erer 
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by the administration of anaesthetics, a second shock, following 
quickly that of the painful accident itself, is given to the 
nervous system by the surgical operation. 

Many working men and women remain cripples all the sub- 
sequent periods of their lives, and become recipients of charity 
which ought to be administered unto them with the greatest 
liberality. That many of these injured and maimed persons 
are not brought within the pale of charity, or even poor relief, 
is evident from one extraordinary instance of neglect, although 
ample reparation was made to tiie maimed person many years 
after the accident. A woman who was employed in a cotton 
mill belonging to the father of the great Sir Robert Peel, 
had her right arm fearfully crushed by an unfenced piece of 
machinery, and the arm was amputated close to the shoulder. 
She was no more fit to resume her work in the factory, and no 
further notice was taken of her fate by her employer. But 
although she had only the use of her left arm and hand, she 
managed to gain a livelihood afi a washerwoman. Her extra- 
ordinary and mar\'ellous mode of working as a washerwoman 
with but one arm was for many years very well known to the 
Common people of Preston, till at last it came to the know- 
ledge of the great statesman, the son of her former employer, 
and he granted her a liberal pension for the remainder of her 
life. 

The risk of life and exposure to injury from machinery, or to 
loss of health by deleterious influences which will always be 
connected with the performance of physical labour, will only 
become a justifiable necessity when labour itself will be 
declared a sacred and bounden duty that every individual has 
to perform in the interest and for the benefit of all. But as 
long as there are existing great multitudes of idlers, such as 
have been enumerated in a former chapter, and as long a« 
there are occupations in which multitudes take refuge in 
order to avoid the inevitable risk of life and danger of accidents 
in other trades, justice and humanity are greatly outraged. 
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Chapter LI. — Gravity of the Soclil Question Depicted 
BY Emine>'t Persons — ^Disraeli, Carlylb, Laxartixe, 
Griz«jT, TocQDXviLLE, Lady Esther Staxhope, Prince 
Bismark, axd Marshal MacMahon. 

" rpHE efiu&lity which is now sought by vast multitades of 
-■- men in many countries, is enforced by writers not de- 
ficient in logic, in eloquence, and learning; but they scarcely 
deign to recognise civil equality, and treat social equality 
only as an absolute truth. No moral or metaphysical element 
will satisfy them. They demand physical and material equality. 
This is the disturbing spirit which is now rising like a moan- 
ing wind in Europe, and which, when you enter the world, may 
possibly be a raging storm." — ^DiSRAEU, to the Students of 
Glasgow University, 

" The look of England is to me at this moment abundantly 
ominous. The question of capital and labour growing ever 
more anarchic, insoluble altogether by the notions hitherto 
applied to it, is pretty certain to issue in petroleum one 
day, unless some other gospel than that of the ' dismal science ' 
come to illuminate it" — Cablylb. 

"Lcs idees humaines ont amen^ TEurope a une de ces 
grandes crises organiques dont I'histoire n'a conserve qu'une ou 
deux dates dans sa m^moire, epoques oil une civilization us^ 
cfede k une autre." 

'' The working classes find themselves now in a worse position 
than they ever were placed in; all they possess are barren 
rights without being able to obtain a sufficiency for their sub- 
sistence. They will agitate society until communism has suc- 
ceeded to odious individualism." — Lamabtine. 

"C*est Tesprit du temps de deplorer la condition du peuple... 
mais on dit vrai; et il est impossible de regarder sans une 
compassion profonde tant de creatures humaines si miserables 
. . . cela est douloureux, tr^ douloureux k voir, trfes dou- 
loureux k penser ; et cependant il faut y i)enser, y penser beau- 
coup ; car loublier il y a tort grave et grave peril." — Guizot. 
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" Where are we going to ? — Look at the great democratic 
and social revolution, which for seven hundred yeara has made 
continual progress in all Christian empires, especially in 
France, and which leads us irresistibly and providentially to a 
state of equality. Would it be wise to believe that it may be 
arrested or suspended ? Can anyone think, that after having 
destroyed feudalism, democracy will retreat in fear of the 
middle classes and the rich ? " — Tocqueville. 

" Shall I once more revisit Europe ? Nations worthy of their 
chains, and kings unworthy of their crowns. Before little, 
your old continent will be shaken to its very foundation. All 
is there used up ; kings can no longer found dynasties, and 
the aristocracy is superseded by an irresolute and ephemeral 
middle class. The people alone, the great mass of the toiling 
millions, have preserved some strength and virtue. Tremble, 
if they ever should become conscious of their power." — Lady 
Esther Stanhope. 

The German Parliament having in 1875 shown a decided 
inclination to reject the Government propoi^als which enacted 
heavy penalties against all those who, in speech or print, 
attacked the institution of matrimony, and private property. 
Prince Bismark made the following observation to some of the 
vascilating deputies who were present at one of his parlia- 
mentary evening parties : — " Socialism has made very great 
progress, far greater, gentlemen, than you probably imagine ; 
and we shall see the results at the next elections. A few 
years hence the bourgeoisie will yearn for these very penal 
provisions* you are now unanimously bent upon rejecting, as 
the solitary traveller in the desert tliirsts for a drop of water." 

Marshal MacMahon, in a proclamation addressed to the 
French nation shortly before the general elections in 1876, 
warns the electors against those candidates for the Senate 
and Legislative Chamber who seek the favour of voters by 
means of antisocial programmes. 

* These provisions, forming part of Clause 130 of the Penal Code 
Amendment Bill, wore tuKininwiisly rejected by the German Parliament 
on the 27th January, 1876. 
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REMARKABLE ACCORDANCE AND STRIKING SIMILARITY OF THE 
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PART I. 



Chapter I. — Of Poverty. 

F all the authors of the socialistic and communistic schools^ 
none has been more logical, eloquent, and even sarcastic in 
treating of this subject of social criticism than Louis Blanc. 
In saying, " Properly speaking, there is but one cause of evils, 
and that is misery," he points out the way which all social 
reformers must follow, if they wish to succeed in the eradica- 
tion of evil from society, — which, according to Louis Blanc's 
maxim, can only be done by the extinction of pauperism.* 

Another of Louis Blanc's celebrated maxims on pauperism is 
that "whenever the certainty of liNang by labour does not 
follow from the very essence of social institutions, there 
iniquity reigns." The importance of this truth is of im- 
measurable influence on all those social reforms which tend to 
arrive at the extinction of poverty by the practical application 
of the biblical text that " he who does not work, neither shall 
he eat," or, what amounts to the same, that he who wishes to 
work shall find work, and live by it. In this latter sense 
Louis Blanc's maxim is an important emendation to Saint 
Paul's, and establishes the right of labour, which the state is in 
duty bound to render a reality. 

The evil influences of poverty are thus described by Louis 
Blanc : — " Who knows not that poverty is night to the human 
mind, and confines education within the most disgraceful 
limits ? Poverty incessantly counsels the sacrifice of personal 

* Louis Napoleon was, in 1848, elected President of the French 
Republic, because his treatise ''I>e P extinction du patiperisme'* had pro- 
cured him the votes of millions of poor proletarians. But how cruelly 
did he betray them in 1852 ! 
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dignity, nay, almost enforces it. Poverty renders dependent 
those ehai'acters which are independent by nature ; thus con- 
verting a virtue into a new source of torment, and turning the 
native generosity of blood to bitterest galL K poverty engen- 
ders suflFering, it also engenders crime. If poverty leads to the 
hospital, it leads to the hulks also. Poverty makes slaves, and 
for the most part, thieves, assassins, and prostitutes." 

The kindred connection between poverty and crime was not 
even unknown to the ancients ; for Plato speaks thus of it : — 
" In a state where you observe poor people, there are doubtless 
concealed thieves, cutpurses, sacrilegious persons, and workers 
of all such evils." 

That the work of private and Christian charity is of so littie 
avail against an overwhelming amount of pauperism is la- 
mented by Louis Blanc in these words : — " Private charity may 
prevent much suffering among the poor, but there will still 
remain thousands of persons who are in constant anxiety as to 
their food, clothes, and lodgings. How should this be ? How 
in the midst of a boasted civilization does half the human race 
suffer this frightful humiliation, this protracted agony ? " 

Public charity and the support of the poor by the state, 
especially as practised in this country, Louis Blanc stigmatises 
in these sarcastic words : — " As there is no medium between 
feeding the paupers and killing them, the English legislators 
have chosen the former." 

The righteous indignation which this great writer felt at the 
sight of so much misery arising from the existence of poverty, 
was still more increased when he contemplated the sad spec- 
tacle of mothers, through want of food, starving the fruit of 
their womb and the babes on their breasts. This induced him 
to say : — " No mother should be armed against the fruit of her 
bowels by the necessity of living." 

The author of this book can bear witness to a sad fact of 
this kind; for he was once told by a Lancashire factory 
woman that as soon as she was able to get up after her con- 
finement she was, through necessity, compelled to resume her 
work in the factory, and had to put her child out to another 
woman, who gave it suck by means of a bottle, whilst she (the 
mother herself) had such an abundance of milk that several 
times during the day she had to go aside in the factory, press 
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the milk from her breasts, and let it pour down the water- 
closet. 

In the face of such and similar facts, it is no wonder that 
Louis Blanc passes the following severe condemnation on an 
apparent state of civilization, when polluted with these revolt- 
ing evils, saying: — "Paris, the city of science and art, the 
radiant capital of the civilized world, exhibits faithfully all the 
hideous contrast of a boasted civilization. Superb prome- 
nades and muddy roads, glittering warehouses and gloomy 
workshops, theatres for singing and obscene places for weep- 
ing. In it are to be found the most horrible abominations 
and miseries : of persons prepared for vice by ignorance, and 
driven into it by want ; of the professional thieves, swindlers, 
prostitutes, and bullies; of an army of upwards of 60,000 
ill-doers ; of the lepers of the moral world, with fierce and 
bestial countenances, speaking a pestilent language unknown 
to decency ; of orgies where in brutal quarrels blood is often 
mingled with wine." 

In F0T8 Clavigera Mr. Buskin gives a similar description of 
the vile and poverty-stricken aspect of London. 

In condenming pauperism acnd advocating its extinction, 
social reformers have often to encounter the stubborn opposi- 
tion of the Christian fanatics who regard poverty to be a more 
favourable state for the life of a true Christian than riches.- 
This belief in the great advantage and merits of poverty is 
chiefly founded on two sayings of Christ — " Blessed are the 
poor, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;" and, " It is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven." On these 
words Roman Catholics founded their doctrine of voluntary 
poverty, disdaining the material welfare of mankind, even to 
the endurance of hunger, hair cloth and sandals, bad food, 
hard beds, and shorn heads. 

Louis Blanc argues very successfully and effectively against 
this absurd doctrine, saying : — " Is it needful to declare that 
suffering (through poverty) is for ever sacred ? Suffering 
was sacred in the apostle, who for the propagation of new 
ideas devoted himself to severe privations and nameless 
fatigues; it was sacred in the martyr, the enthusiastic and 
invinsible soldier of Christ : it could not be sacred either in tho 
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hermit, forgetting the service of man that in voluntary exile 
he might pour forth groans full of himself; nor in the devotee, 
bent on humiliating, by an useless and slow suicide, his own 
body, the inviolable work of God." 

Voluntary suffering is only sacred when endured for the 
service of others. Those who suffer for the sake of others will, 
in a communistic state, be the poor, of whom Christ spoke in 
the Sermon on the Mount ; and this kind of voluntary abn^a- 
tion, self-sacrifice, and devotion to the ser\dce of others, may 
even largely exist in the future state of society, and may 
become more meritorious in a true Christian sense than involun- 
tary pauperism is now considered to be. 



Chapter II. — Of Luxury and Idleness. 

'' Tho shreds and trimmings from the extravagance of the rich would be 
sufficient to supply the necessities of the poor." — GoLDSMrrH, in the 
" Vicar of Wakefield:' 

THE excesses of luxury, as indulged in by modem society, 
are very ably depicted by Louis Blanc in the following 
few words : — ** The privileged classes of our days are sunk in 
sensualism ; they have invented unheard-of refinements in 
luxury : pleasure is their religion ; they have pushed the 
dominion of the senses to the very limits of fancy ; for them, 
to employ life is nothing, to enjoy it is everything." The 
refinements in tho art of perfumery which administer to tho 
gratification of the sense of smelling, are a striking illustration 
of Louis Blanc's assertion. It is also a well-known fact, that 
many ladies are accustomed to wash their faces and hands in 
pure cream, and are quite unconscious of the sinful waste they 
make with one of the most precious alimentary substances for 
the maintenance of human life. 

That luxury had, even in Plato's time, been practised to a 
great extent, we learn from the following passage, in wliich 
he describes the * inhabitants of a true city, living a simple 
mode of life, as being contented with houses, clothes, and 
shoes, but that those of an inflated or luxurious city required 
beds, tables, and all other articles of furniture, — seasonings. 
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iinguents, and perfumes, mistresses, confections, all kinds of 
sportsmen and imitative artists, manufacturers of all sorts of 
trinkets, especially of those belonging to female attire, servants, 
nurses, hairdressers, barbers, confectioners, and cooks." 

After having proposed, in his " Model Republic," the means oi 
counteracting luxury, Qlaucon in the DiaJogue with Socrates, 
exclaims : — " By the dog, we have been once more, uncon- 
sciously, cleansing our city, which had become luxurious." 

If Athens indulged to a great extent in luxury, Sparta, on 
the other hand, abstained from it ; for we read that the re- 
spectable women of that communistic state wore iron rings, 
and gowns of one simple colour, and that gold rings and 
gowns of variegated colours were only worn by harlots. 

That the Icarians were addicted to excessive luxury, before 
they adopted the communistic organization of their country, 
we learn from Cabet, who says : — " Before Icaria was trans- 
formed into a communistic state, luxury knew no bounds; 
vast fortunes were absorbed in satisfying the craving for 
splendid mansions, exquisite furniture, fine attire, rich food, 
numerous servants, fine horses and carriages. There were often 
concentrated upon the person of one single rich lady more 
riches in gold, silver, diamonds, pearls, feathers, lace, and, 
costly attire of priceless value, than would have sufficed to 
lodge, feed, and clothe a thousand poor unfortunate people." 

ITiat a reasonable use of articles of luxury may be even in- 
troduced by a communistic state, Cabet shows in the following 
passage : — " The Icarians have not altogether banished luxury 
from their country ; but they have adopted for the prevention 
of its abuse three fundamental rules : 1. That the production 
of all objects of luxury be authorized by the people ; 2. That 
the agreeable and pleasant be not searched after before the 
necessary and useful have been provided for ; 3. That no other 
pleasure be afforded than that which can be enjoyed by all." 

Sir Thomas More attributes the practice of luxury to the 
existence of money, saying: — " We, who measure all things by 
money, give rise to many trades that are both vain and super- 
fluous, and serve only to support riot and luxury." 

He condemns the love of luxury by two beautiful poetic 
arguments, saying: — "The Utopians wonder how anyone 
should be so much taken with the glaring, doubtful lustre of a 

17 
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jewel or a stone, that can look up to a star, or to the sun him- 
self, or how anyone should value himself because his cloth is 
made of a finer thread ; for, how fine soever that thread may 
be, it was once no better than the fleece of a sheep, and that 
sheep was a sheep still, for all its wearing it." 

And by similar poetic means and charming arrangements, 
he contrives to counteract the evil influences of the love of 
luxury, saying : — " The Utopians find pearls on their coasts, 
and diamonds and carbuncles on their rocks; they do not 
look after them, but, if they find them perchance, they polish 
them, and with them adorn their children, who are delighted 
with them, and glory in them during their childhood; but 
when they grow to years, and see that no one but children 
iLses such baubles, they, of their own accord, without being 
bid by their parents, lay them aside, and would be as much 
ashamed to use them afterwards, as children among us, 
when they come to years, are of their puppets and other 
toys." 

He also condemns as luxury things hitherto considered 
legitimate and rightful pastimes, saying : — " Among those 
foolish j)ursuits of pleasure, the Utopians reckon all that 
delight in hunting, in fowling, or gaming ; of whose madness 
they have only heard, for they have no such things among 
them." 

Of the suppression of luxury in dress, he says : — " As to the 
clothes of the Utopians, observe how little work is spent in 
tliem ; while they are at labour they are clothed with leather 
and skins, cast carelessly about them, which will last seven 
years." 

Labeuf says the same in these words : — " Costly furniture 
and clothing should give way to a rustic simplicity." 

The luxury of riding on horseback is advised by Cabct, not 
so much as a pleasure, but as an excellent sanitary exercise. 
He suggests that every adult, male and female, shall periodi- 
cally (every ten days), have a horse taken for that purpose 
from the national stables. The author of this book thinks, 
however, that the work of feeding, cleaning, brushing and 
saddling the horses, and cleansing the stables, which of course 
is to l>e shared by all, will soon limit, if not put a stop to, 
this sanitary pleasure. 
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That idleness is a species of luxury, and was even greatly 
abounding in More's own time, he tells us in these words : — 
" There is a great number of noblemen among you that are 
themselves as idle as drones, that subsist on other men's labour, 
or the labour of their tenants, whom, to raise their revenues, 
they pare to the quick. This, indeed, is the only instance of 
their frugality, for in all other things they are prodigal, even to 
the beggaring of themselves ; but beside this, they carry about 
with them a great number of idle fellows, who never learned 
any art by which they may gain their living." 

The contrast between luxury and misery is referred to in 
righteous indignation by the same writer, in these words : — 
** What justice is there in this, that a nobleman, a goldsmith, 
a banker, or any other man that either does nothing at all, or 
at best is employed in things that are of no use to the public, 
should live in great luxury and splendour upon what is so ill ac- 
quired ; and a mean man, a carter, a smith, or a ploughman, that 
works harder even than the beasts themselves, and is employed 
in labour so necessary that no commonwealth could hol^ out 
a year without him, can only earn so poor a livelihood, and 
must lead so miserable a life, that the condition of the beasts 
is much better than his ? for though the beasts do no work so 
constantly, yet they feed almost as well, and with more plea- 
sure ; and have no anxiety about what is to come, whilst these 
men are depressed by a barren and fruitless employment, and 
tormented with the apprehension of want in their old age ; 
since that which they get by their daily labour does not main- 
tain them at present, and is consumed as fast as it comes in, 
there is no overplus left to lay up for old age.** 

Who the idlers are, Sir Thomas More tells us in this pas- 
sage : — " Consider how great a part of all other nations is quite 
idle. First, women, who are the half of mankind, generally 
do little; and if some few women are diligent, their husbands 
are idle ; then consider the great company of idle priests and 
of those that are called religious men ; and add to these all rich 
men, chiefly those that have estates in land, who are called 
noblemen and gentlemen, together with their families, made up 
of idle persons that are kept more for show than use ; add to 
these all those strong and lusty beggars that go about ])reten(l- 
ing some disease in excuse for their begging; and upon the 

17 A 
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whole accoEint voa will find that the namber of those by whose 
labour mazikin«I Ls supplied is moch less thaa you, perhaps, 
imagined.' 

Cabet speaks of aimilar classes of idlers having infested 
Icaria before its regeneration, saving : — ** Before adopting com- 
munity-life, Icaria was also troubled with two more great 
evils, idleness and useless labour. Only count up the number 
of idlers amongst our former aristocracy, of public function- 
aries, civil servants, police, soldiery, valets, monks and nuns, 
and of workmen producing articles of luxury, and you will see 
that we have gained millions of hands that were lost to useful 
work." 

Fourier refers to various species of idlers now preying upon 
society, saying, " As useless employments in which people 
waste the labour, not only of their arms, but also of their 
intellects, must be considered the occupation of clerks, agents, 
and others employed in the various administrations, commer- 
cial and fiscal, the custom-houses and the courts. The agents 
of commerce (and Fourier himself was one of them) alone, 
dealers, merchants, bankers, brokers, unproductive middlemen 
(who buy and sell again, basing their operations on fraud, 
monopoly, usury, and stock-jobbing), might easily be reduced to 
one-tenth, as might the carriers.** And also, *' The disorder in 
labour and the partition of household cause a crowd of unpro- 
ductive agents, who constitute at least two-thirds of the popu- 
lation. This also is an unfailing source of misery, corruption, 
and disorder." 

Mr. Mill, in his criticism of Le Comte*s later speculations, 
says : — " M. Comte's system allows of no idle rich. A life 
made up of mere amusement and self-indulgence, though not 
interdicted by law, is to be deemed so disgraceful that nobody 
with the smallest sense of shame would choose to be guilty of 
it. Here we think M. Comte has lighted on a true principle; 
towards which the tone of opinion in modem Europe is more 
and more tending, and which is destined to be one of the con- 
stitutive principles of r^enerated society." 

That idleness is considered a crime amongst the Icarians we 
learn fr jm CaVjct, who says : — " Of idlers, there are none in 
Icaria. How can you suppose that there are such, when work 
is made so attractive, and when idleness and laziness are re- 
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garded as infamous amongst the Icarians^ as theft is else- 
where ? " 

Babeuf states both the criminal character of idleness and its 
punishment in the future social state^ saying, " The supreme 
administration condemns to forced labour individuals of both 
sexes, whose idleness has set pernicious examples to society." 

Saint Simon has acquired great celebrity for his proposal of 
abolishing inheritance, not merely for the reason of its being 
a privilege of birth, but also in order to destroy, by its aboli- 
tion, one great source of idleness. Here are his own words 
on the subject : — " Society is composed of idlers and workers ; 
a policy ought to aim at the amelioration, moral, physical, and 
intellectual, of the workers, and of the gradual extinction of the 
idlers. The means of accomplishing these ends are, as to idlers, 
the abolition of all privileges of birth [he ought to have added, 
"and of wealth," implying the abolition of money]; and as to 
the workers, their classification according to their capacities and 
their remuneration according to their works." Evidently Saint 
Simon is not a communist, but a socialist; nevertheless, as 
all socialists agree in this one point, that idleness must be 
suppressed, they are not far behind the communists. 

It has already been stated in various former chapters, that 
one of the most efficient checks against idleness will be the 
curtailment and deprivation of a man s civil and political pri- 
vileges; amongst which the legitimate cessation of labour 
at the age of fifty, with all the privileges beginning at that 
period of life, will be the one which every man will most 
anxiously endeavour to keep intact from partial or total loss. 

If this mode of punishing idleness should, however, prove 
ineffective, the severer methods spoken of by Babeuf may be re- 
sorted to ; and this especially on the ground that the idler who 
makes another man work for him is nothing less than a tyrant ; 
and tyi-anny, enacting, in this instance, slavery, is to be put 
down by the severest punishment, amongst which will be the 
criminars choice between idleness and starvation,* or labour 
and living. 

♦ "No man shall eat except of that which, by hia labour, he has 
created." This is a fundamental principle— indeed, it may be said to be 
the fundamental principle — of society in Etymonia. If a man does not 
create what we will call his eco^iornic count^rpoisey he must starve in Ety- 
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that weigh hard upon the poor, there are few more oppressive 
than the extortionate demands of retailers." 

Cabet mentions some of the evils of the wholesale trade, 
and of the fatal influences of unsuccessful financial oiKjra- 
tions, saying: — "Icaria had formerly its innumerable bank- 
ruptcies and colossal failures, which did not stop where they 
began, but in their rebounds often reached the remotest con- 
nections, causing, finally, commercial panics, and spreading 
ruin and terror amongst the whole of the commercial world." 

When the traveller in Cabet's Voyage en Icarie was on the 
point of crossing the frontier into Icaria, he was, however, 
informed that things had now totally altered, and was 
addressed in these words : — " If you intend to visit Icaria for 
the purpose of buying merchandise there, you had better not 
go there, for they sell nothing ; and if you want to go there 
for the sake of selling, stop again at home, for they buy 
nothing." 

That wholesale and retail trade are entirely unknown in 
Icaria may be gathered from the following dialogue in Voyage 
en Icarie : — 

" You have, then, no shops in Icaria, no magazines, no store- 
rooms and private warehouses," said I to Valmor when he 
entered. 

" None," answered he ; " but the state possesses large work- 
shops and immense magazines and store-rooms. Icar has 
delivered us from the vexatious care of shopkeeping." 

Robert Owen likewise expects the total suppression of 
trading, and says : — " The great occupation of traffic and 
exchange will be nearly, if not entirely, suspended." So com- 
pletely did he contemplate the total cessation of commerce 
and the formation of society into self-suppoiting colonies, that 
he anticipated a time when no medium of exchange would be 
required. 

All manner of trading having once been suppressed, the dis- 
tribution of produce devolves upon the state, and the new 
arrangements which will then become necessary are happily 
described by many social reformers. 

Babeuf says : — " To the end that partiality should not dis- 
turb the social tranquility, it is necessary that all the produc- 
tions of the land and of industry should be deposited in [)ublic 
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magazines, from whence they should issue, to be distributed 
equally to the citizens." 

Cabet says : — " All the produce of agriculture and industry 
is deposited in the public store-rooms." He gives the distribu- 
tion of clothing as an illustration, saying : — " All the clothing 
required is made in large quantities, and often at the same 
time. It is afterwards deposited in the national magazines, 
where everyone can instantly find all the necessaiy gai-ments 
which are due to him, according to his rightful claim. Per- 
sonal caprices in dress and the ridiculous variations of 
fiELshions will, however, be disregarded, and waste of labour 
and materials will thereby be greatly avoided." 

On the distribution of food he> has the following : — " This 
will be facilitated by the number of inhabitants of each Asso- 
ciated Home remaining always stationary or complete. By 
this arrangement the necessary quantity of bread, meat, vege- 
tables, tea^ cofiee, milk, butter, cheese, etc., is known before 
they are drawn from the public provision halls and stores." 

From Voyage en Icarie we learn that the public magazines 
and national storehouses can be laid out in an attractive man- 
ner, both internally and externally : — " Carilla, in telling the 
history of Icaria, gave also a description of the splendid aspect 
of the national magazines and bazaars, saying, ' What are the 
finest shops of London and Paris in comparison with the store 
and showrooms of Icaria ! Imagine the whole of the jewellers' 
shops being united into one grand establishment; imagine all 
branches of industry exhibiting their productions in vast and 
artistically arranged repositories, and you will conceive that 
the splendour of these national magazines must eclipse the 
shops of the whole world.* " 

Of the exterior aspect of these buildings in Icaria, we 
read : — " The quays and docks of the ports of Icaria are lined 
with spacious wharfs and magnificent storehouses." 

That the aspect of all towns in the future social state will 
be greatly different from that of the existing cities of old 
societies, we infer from Cabet*s words: — "In the towns of 
Icaria you see neither public-houses nor coffee-rooms, neither 
banks nor brothels, neither prostitutes nor mendicants, neither 
hotels nor almshouses." 

Of foreign or external commerce, Babeuf says : — " The 
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arrangements which will then become necessary are happily 
described by many social reformers. 

Babeuf says : — " To the end that partiality should not dis- 
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magazines, from whence they should issue, to be distributed 
equally to the citizens." 

Cabet says : — " All the produce of agriculture and industry 
is deposited in the public store-rooms." He gives the distribu- 
tion of clothing as an illustration, saying : — " All the clothing 
required is made in large quantities, and often at the same 
time. It is afterwards deposited in the national magazines, 
where eveiyone can instantly find all the necessaiy garments 
which are due to him, according to his rightful claim. Per- 
sonal caprices in dress and the ridiculous variations of 
fashions will, however, be disregarded, and waste of labour 
and materials will thereby be greatly avoided." 

On the distribution of food he> has the following : — " This 
will be facilitated by the number of inhabitants of each Asso- 
ciated Home remaining always stationary or complete. By 
this arrangement the necessary quantity of bread, meat, vege- 
tables, tea^ cofiee, milk, butter, cheese, etc., is known before 
they are drawn from the public provision halls and stores." 

From Voyage en Icarie we learn that the public magazines 
and national storehouses can be laid out in an attractive man- 
ner, both internally and externally : — " Carilla, in telling the 
history of Icaria, gave also a description of the splendid aspect 
of the national magazines and bazaars, saying, ' What are the 
finest shops of London and Paris in comparison with the store 
and showrooms of Icaria ! Imagine the whole of the jewellers' 
shops being united into one grand establishment ; imagine all 
branches of industry exhibiting their productions in vast and 
artistically airanged repositories, and you will conceive that 
the splendour of these national magazines must eclipse the 
shops of the whole world.' " 

Of the exterior aspect of these buildings in Icaria, we 
read : — " The quays and docks of the poi-ts of Icaria are lined 
with spacious wharfs and magnificent storehouses." 

That the aspect of all towns in the future social state will 
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I)eople Lcing sole proprietor of all wealth, it belongs only to 
the people to treat with foreigners for the mutual exchange 
of superfluities. A traffic of this kind cannot be intrusted to 
other than responsible magistrates, without returning to the 
evils inseparable from private or individual property, and ex- 
posing the state to new coiTuption. It thence follows that all 
commercial relations with foreignei"s ought to be subjected to 
the superior dh-ection of the Republic/' 

As arrangements for this kind of trade, Babeuf s consj>iracy 
for equality suggests the following four : — 

"Art. 1. The Republic forbids all private conmierce with 
foreignei-s. 

" Art. 2. Tlie Republic procures for the national community 
whatever commodities it wants, by exchanging its superfluous 
productions of agriculture, industry, and art for those of foreign 
states. 

"Art. 4. The supreme administration negociates with 
foreigners through its agents. 

" Alt. 5. These agents are frequently changed." 

Cabet coincides with the views expressed in chapter xxv., 
and expects the same efficiency and benefits from external 
commerce carried on and directed by the administration of the 
state, saying : — " Who could ever rival the power of trading, 
when once placed into the hands of the state itself ? Transac- 
tions would no longer be confined to the whims and ignorance 
of private parties, but would take place between states and 
nations, who, possessing all necessary information as to the 
amount of produce to bo exported and imported in exchange, 
would thus avoid over-production, over-impoitation, and undue 
competition." 

How the distribution of produce is eflected in Utopia we 
learn from Sir Thomas More, who says: — "In Utopia every 
city is divided into four equal ])arts, and in the middle of each 
there is a market place : what is brought thither and manu- 
factured by the several families, is carried from thence to 
houses appointed for that purpose, in which all things of a 
80i"t are laid by themselves; and thither every father goes, and 
takes w^hatsoever he or his family stand in need of, without 
either paying for it or leaving anything in exchange." 
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Chapter IV.— Money. 

*' Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 
Thus much of this, will make black wldto ; foul, fair ; 
Wrong, right ; base, noble ; old, young ; cowai-d, valiant. 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless tlie accurs'd ; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador'd ; place tliieves 
And give them title, knee, and approbation 
Witli senators of the bench : tins is it. 
That makes the wappan'J widow wed again.'* 

William Shakespeare. 

rpHE gieat evils caused by the existence of money and riches 
-L have been pointed out by many profound thinkers of 
ancient times, but more so by the great social theorists of 
modem ages. 

John Locke declares, in his work on " Civil Government," 
that " he who possesses more than he wants, passes the limits 
of reason and justice, and takes away what belongs to othei's. 
All superfluity is an usurpation, and the right of the indigent 
ought to awake the remorse of the rich. Perverse rich, swim- 
ming in opulence and voluptuousness, tremble, if one day the 
unfortunate, being in want and misery, should learn to well 
know the rights of man." 

In another of his writings, he says : — " Fraud and avarice 
have produced that inequality in fortunes which causes so 
much misery to mankind in heaping up vices with riches and 
suflerings with poverty. A philosopher must, then, consider 
the use of money as one of the most lamentable inventions in 
human institutions." 

Mably, a celebrated French author, says : — " The existing 
institutions favour the acquisition of riches, and incite to 
luxury, cupidity, and ambition, destroying the action of 
mutual benevolence, which alone can produce peace and 
happiness in society." 

Proudhon says : — " The greed of wealth, and the mania for 
pleasure, are two of the evils that cause the existing social 
disorder." 

Cabet says : — '' Money, property, and inequality of fortune 
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are the chief causes of all vices and crimes amongst the rich 
as well as amongst the poor." 

Louis Blanc draws the following sad picture of the debasing 
influence of money on literature : — " Many a writer makes a. 
market of his genius, and makes books only to accumulate 
a fortune. In order to do tliis he must be a slave to the taste 
of the public, to flatter its prejudices, to crown its ignorance, 
to compound with its errors, to tickle its evil passions ; others 
are deterred from speaking the truth, for they know that in 
soliciting buyers for their works, they would have to hear ex- 
clamations like these : ' What ! in exchange for my gold you 
shame my stupidity, you insult my egotism, you disturb the 
enjoyment of my ill-gotten wealth, you alarm me for the 
future ? Your wisdom is too costly, I will have none of it' 
Thus does thought lose its character of instructor, and its 
moral authority.** 

Cabet calls money a pest in society, as will be seen in the 
following passage from his Voyage en Icarie: — "Since the 
traveller who has just arrived in Icaria has already been re- 
minded that buying and selling are unknown amongst the 
Icarians, and that the use of money is interdicted in their 
country, thanks to Icar, their great and good reformer, who 
has delivered us from this pest, he had better deposit at the 
frontier all the money he has in his possession, and it wUl be 
given back to him at his departure.'* 

In the following passage Sir Thomas More mentions the evil 
eflects of money, and speaks of it as a regardless and callous 
purchase power, saying, " Consider any year that has been 
so unfruitful that many thousands have died of hunger ; and 
yet, if at the end of that year a survey was made of the gran- 
aries of all the rich men that have hoarded up the corn, it 
would be found that there was enough among them to have 
prevented all that consumption of men that perished in misery, 
and that if it had been distributed among them, none would 
have felt the terrible efiects of that scarcity. So easy a thing 
would it be to supply all the necessities of life if that blessed 
thing called money, which is pretended to be invented for pro- 
curing them, were not really the only thing that obstructed 
their being procured." 

As a confirmation of the actual operation of this nefarious 
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action of money, it must be mentioned that during the Irish 
famine, and while more than one million of the people of that 
unhappy country died by starvation, great quantities of pro- 
visions—ham, bacon, butter, etc. — were exported from the 
famine-stricken land. 

That the suppression of money must inevitably lead to 
the extinction of many evils which now more or less afflict 
society is asserted by Sir Thomas More in the following pas- 
sage : — " The use as well as the desire of money being extin- 
guished among the Utopians, much anxiety and great occasions 
of mischief are cut off with it ; and who does not see that the 
frauds, thefts, robberies, and murders would all fall off if 
money were not any more valued by the world ? Men's fears, 
solicitudes, cares, labours, and watchings would all perish in 
the same moment with the value of money ; even poverty 
itself, for the relief of which money seems most necessary, 
would fall." 

Of hoarded money. Sir Thomas More says: — ^"Can it be 
thought that they who heap up a useless mass of wealth, not 
for any use tliat it is to bring them, but merely to please them- 
selves with the contemplation of it, enjoy any true pleasure 
in it ? The delight they find is only a false shadow of joy." 

Bronterre O'Brien, an able author, and a zealous advocate 
of the doctrine of Communism, says of interest derived from 
capital : — '' Money should not be allowed to grow money, as 
cabbage grows cabbage, or weeds grow weeds. To employ 
money in that way is not to use the right of property, but to 
practise robbery." 

That usury and the exaction of interest on the compound 
principle were openly practised in ancient Greece, and also 
condemned for their evil influences, we infer from Plato's 
** Republic," where we meet these words : — " The usurers, bent 
on their own interest, wound all that ever yield to them, by 
advancing them money and by getting multiplied interest for 
the parent principal." 

And in another place in the same work we read, " Riches 
engender luxury, idleness, and love of innovation." 

Other evils of the existence of money are pointed out in 
Plato's " Republic " in these terms : — " As for the least import- 
ant evils, our guardians will be relieved of many — the power. 
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tf}T iastance, as rc;^nls the work of flatteriDg the rich ; and 
the difficulties and anxieties which pef»ple have in bringing 
up their children, and procuring money for the support of 
sen'ants, — sometimes borrowing, sometimes denying debts, 
and at other times using all manner of shifts in procuring 
money, and then giving it to the management of their wives 
and domestics ; — aVxiut these matters, friend, how many 
slavish and ignoble troubles they suflFer are not even worthy 
to l»e mentioned." 

Tliat riches debase labour, Plato ably demonstrates in the 
following dialogue : — *' ' With respect to all other artificers 
again, consirler whether these things corrupt them, so as to 
make them bad workmen.* ' To what do you allude ? ' 
* Riches/ said I, * and poverty.' ' As how ? ' * Thus : Would 
the potter, think you, after he has become rich, have any 
desire still to mind his art ? ' * By no means,' said he. * But 
will he not Ixjcomc more idle and careless than he was before \ ' 
' Much more so.' ' Will he not then become a worse potter ? ' 
'This, too, much more so,' said he. 'And, moreover, being 
unable, through poverty, to supply himself with tools, or other 
requisites of his art, his workmanship will be more imperfectly 
executed, and his sons, or others whom he instructs, will be 
inferior artists ? ' * Of course they will.' ' Owing to both these 
causes then, namely, poverty and riches, the workmanship in 
the arts becomes inferior, and the artists themselves inferior 

Platf), with deep philosophical insight, very ably but some- 
what sarcastically exposes the vanity of riches, and their 
entire uselessness under certain conditions and circumstances 
of human life ; saying : — " On warlike expeditions, either as 
fellow-sailors or fellow-soldiers, or when they see one another 
in real danger, the poor in this case are by no means despised 
by the rich. Very often a robust fellow, poor and sunburnt, 
whose post in battle is by the side of a rich man, bred up in 
the slmdc, and swoln with much unnecessary fat, if he should 
see him panting for breath and in agony, — think you not, he 
will consider such pci-sons to grow rich to their own injury, 
and will say to his fellows, when meeting in private, that our 
rich men arc fjood for nothin<x ?" 

These observations of Plato are of immense value for the 
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advocate of Communism, for from them he is led to argue that 
if common cause is made and common exertion is resorted to 
in cases of danger, the same should take place under all cir- 
cumstances of safety and enjoyment. 

Money having thus been found the root of all evils, the 
same voices of criticism and social reform condemn it to be 
abolished as a useless and even despicable social institution. 

Helvetius says : — " To remedy the evil of social inequality, 
we would have to alter our laws, change our government, 
and especially suppress money, which facilitates the inequali- 
ties of fortune." 

Cabet says: — "Amongst the Icarians everybody receives 
everything he wants, in kind, and direct from the national 
magazines ; money, buying and selling having become entirely 
useless amongst them." 

Robert Owen says : — "Abolish gold, as a standard of value, 
and substitute labour in its stead ; for everyone who can 
labour has in his person a command of wealth, whether he 
has a purse of gold in his pocket or not." 

And again : — " Of all metals, gold and silver are the most 
worthless ; their introduction into mercantile transactions is 
quite unnecessary ; the only object they effect is to produce a 
tyranny of capital, to give an advantage to the rich, which 
they use to oppress the poor ; the simplest remedy, therefore, 
is to abolish them. All wealth is produced by labour. Gold 
and silver contribute nothing to fei-tilize the earth ; it is by 
the sweat that falls from the brow of industry that her trea- 
sures are obtained ; to industry, therefore, and not to gold be 
the reward ; for as a great writer has well .said : — " (^elui qui 
mange dans Toisivet^ ce qu'il na pas gagn^ lui-meme le 
vole." 

Sir Thomas More first states that money is abolished in 
Utopia, and gives various reasons for its suppression, saying : — 
" The Utopians use no money among themselves, but keep it 
as a provision against events, such as war, famine, conflagra- 
tions, flood, etc. The Utopians cat and drink out of vessels 
of earth or glaas, which make an agreeable appearance, though 
formed of brittle materials ; while they make their chamber- 
pots and closet-stools of gold and silver, and that not only in 
their public halls, but also in their private houses. As the 
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Utopians liavc no use for monej among themselves, it is plain 
that tlicy must prefer iron either to gold or silver ; for man can 
no more live without iron than without fire or water; but 
nature has marked out no use for the other metals so essential 
as not easily to be dispensed with/' " The folly of man has 
enhanced the value of gold and silver, because of their scarcity; 
whereas, on the contrary, it is their (the Utopians') opinion, 
that nature, as an indulgent parent^ has freely given us all the 
best tilings in great abundance, such as water and earth, bnt 
has laid up and hid from us the things that are vain and use- 
leas." 

In the following passage Plato adduces a very gentle argu- 
ment in favour of the abolition of money, saying : — " We must 
tell our guardians that they have ever in their souls from the 
gods a divine gold and silver, and therefore have no need of 
that which is human ; and that it were profane to pollute the 
possession of the divine ore, by mixing it with the alloy of the 
mortal metal, because the money of the vulgar has produced 
many impious deeds, while that which they have is pure; 
and that of all men in the city, they alone should not be 
allowed to handle or touch gold or silver, or harbour it 
under their roof, or carry it about, nor to drink out of silver 
or gol<l/' 

Proudhon addresses a severe admonition to the rich, saying : 
— " Let the rich be the first desirous of making restitution, and 
may the promptitude of their regret secure their absolution. 
Then shall great and little, learned and ignorant, rich and 
poor, unite in inefiable fraternity." 

The philosophy of the ancients condemning the usage of 
money, did not remain without its influence upon legislation, 
for we rca<l of various measures having been applied to cir- 
cumvent its power by direct and indirect barriers. 

In prohibiting the use of silver and gold coins amongst 
the Spartans, and allowing them only that of iron ones, 
Lycurgus virtually enacted a direct interference with the 
circulating power of money. 

Solon, the gi*eat Athenian law-giver^ attacked riches in a 
more indirect manner, for we read that in 549 B.c. he 
nullified all debts in Athens, he himself giving the example 
by absolving all his debtors. He further reduced the prizes 
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awarded to the victorious competitors at the Olympian games, 
and limited the dowries of brides to only three gowns. 

In more modem times we read of but one instance where 
the question of the abolition of money and the community of 
goods was brought to a practical issue. This happened in 
1530, when Mathysson, a leader of the Anabaptists, who, 
during the Peasants' War in Germany, had taken possession of 
the town of Miinster, persuaded its inhabitants to deliver up 
all their gold, silver, and other moveable goods for the common 
use amongst all. 

Cabet states that in Icaria the rich, in a similar manner, 
voluntarily divested themselves of their money and treasures : 
— " After thirty years of transition, the rich felt no diBBculty 
in voluntarily depositing in the national magazines all their 
objects of luxury, — diamonds, jewellery, and other costly 
things ; for not feeling any reasonable use for them, they had 
no interest in keeping them. They did the same with their 
money, as it had become entirely useless to them. Debtors 
likewise discharged their liabilities into the national treasury 
instead of paying their creditors." 

Babeuf and his associates composed a draught of eco- 
nomical laws for the emendation of the democratic constitu- 
tion of 1793, in which the abolition of money is partially 
proposed, being only carried out within the circle of the 
communistic federation, which they imagined could be esta- 
blished in France, as a kind of state in a state, by the volun- 
tary adoption of community life by a great number of the 
people, without arbitrarily forcing anyone into it. The 
following four articles of this document refer to the abolition 
of money : — 

" Art I. The Republic coins no more money. 

" Art II. The monied metals, or materials which may lapse 
into the national community, will be employed to purchase 
the commodities required from foreign parts. 

" Art III. Every individual, not participating in the com- 
munity, who shall be convicted of having offered any species 
of money to one of its members, will be severely punished. 

"Art IV. There shall be no more gold and silver introduced 
into the Republic." 

18 
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The beneficial efiects derived from the abolition of money 
are referred to by Cabet in these words : — 

" Under a strict community life, and superior education, the 
Icarians are almost free of crimes. No kind of theft is known 
among them, because there is no money, and everyone gets 
what he wanta Only those out of their senses would be 
capable of committing theft ; and everyone being happy, there 
are no suicides nor murders." 

In order to justify the acquisition of wealth and the accu- 
mulation of capital, Mr. Sargant introduces, at the very open- 
ing chapter of his work, "The Social Innovators and their 
Schemes,'' the parable of the saving and thriftless brothers, say- 
ing : — " Two brothers worked both in the same employment, 
were equally skilful, equally vigorous, equally industrious, and 
therefore earned the same wages. But though both of them 
were men of sober and temperate habits, the one took the 
greater pleasure in spending his money, the other in saving it ; 
the one married early, had a well-furnished house, smart 
clothes, and regular meals ; the other remained many yeara a 
bachelor, dressed ever in fustian, and pinched his appetite. 
The thrifty brother before he had reached middle life had 
saved a few hundred pounds, with which he entered into 
business on his own account. Now tell me, is not this man, 
after his long-continued frugality, as well entitled to the 
income resulting from his self-denial, as the other brother to 
the wages earned by his daily toil ? " 

This fable does not very favourably contrast with the 
philosophical aspect of the acquisition of wealth, which Plato 
analyses in this manner : — " A man, humbled by poverty, and 
turning his attention to gain, lives meanly and sparingly, and 
by hand-labour acquires wealth ; do you not think that such a 
man will seat on that throne of his soul a covetous and money- 
loving spirit, making it a mighty king within himself, and 
girding it, as it were, with tiaros and bracelets and sceptres ? 
As for the principles of reason and high spirit, having laid 
them both at his feet on either side as mere slaves, he forbids 
the one to reason at all, or at any rate to enquire into aught 
else, except by what means a smaller amount of property can 
be made greater ; and the other, again, to achieve and honour 
anything but riches and the rich, and to receive honour with 
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any other view than acquisition of money, or whatever eke 
may tend thereto." 

Modem social theorists answer the objection against com- 
munism conveyed by the parable of the saving and thriftless 
brothers thus : — If the frugal man wishes to practise abstinence 
in food, clothes, furniture and other things, he can do the 
same to any extent in the communistic state, and moreover, he 
will then enjoy the gratification that in doing so he has also 
done good to others by saving their labour. Abstinence in 
this sense may even become a realization of Christian charity to 
him. In old society a man saves in order to become the master 
in his handicraft or trade ; in the new social state he can like- 
wise become a superintendent or director of work without the 
trouble of pinching his appetite, and without the application 
of any other mode of saving and self-denial. 



Chapter V.— Abolition of Property. 

THOSE who oppose the abolition of private property, fre- 
quently assert that by such a measure the basis on which 
all institutions are at present founded would be removed. 
This objection is a mere gratuitous assumption which is de- 
void of solid argument. Society does not depend upon any 
property arrangements, but has its existence guaranteed, cer- 
tainly at present, in an inefficient manner, by the protection of 
the natural rights of man, of which there are but two, namely, 
the right to existence and the right to freedom, which any 
person can claim to the fullest extent so far as he does not 
trench on the right of others. All persons can have an equal 
share in these claims. Equality is the touchstone of their 
genuineness, and proves them to be the true natural rights of 
man. The right to private property stands no such test, and 
is, consequently, no natural right. 

Proudhon, with deep philosophical acumen, points to another 
striking difference between the nature of these two rights and 
that of property, saying : — " Property is not a right of the 
same kind with security (existence) and liberty, for the latter 
cannot be alienated or transmitted like the former." 

18 A 
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Someone attempted a contradiction to this maxim, by asking, 
" Cannot a man sell himself into servitude, or consent to be 
murdered, and by these means alienate or forfeit both his 
liberty and existence ? " Proudhon was no longer alive when 
this question was raised ; but we may be sure that he would 
have answered it to the effect that the man who thus forfeits 
liberty and existence is of unsound mind, and no more to be 
taken as a rational being. Besides, his life and liberty are the 
property of the community, and he has no right to dispose 
of them without the consent of the state. 

Robespierre's "Declaration of the Rights of Men " places an 
important limit to the right of property, which there ceases to 
rank in the number of principal rights, to give place to the 
right to existence, for Article II. of this declaration says, " The 
principal rights of man are those for providing for the preser- 
vation of his existence and liberty." 

The insurrectional committee of Babeufs conspiracy for 
equality likewise acknowledges that individual property, so 
far from emanating from the law of nature, is but an invention 
of the civil law, and may, like it, be modified and abolished. 
It also lays down the principle, that the proprietorship of all 
the wealth comprised within the national territory is one and 
indivisible, and belongs, inalienably, to the people, which alone 
has the right of repartition as regards its enjoyment and usu- 
fructuary possession. 

Proudhon likewise proves the subjugation of the right of 
property to a superior social power which imposes taxes on it 
and compels it to pay poor-rates, by which the rightful claim 
of the indigent to existence in the land of their birth is, in 
principle, admitted, but far from being carried out according 
to the behests of justice. 

Private property finds its most powerful representative in 
the possession of the land. The origin of landed property 
must be traced to the time when men, emerging from their 
primitive savage state, began to settle upon the land. These 
first settlements were made by the right of the first comers, 
who generally occupied a lai^e extent of country in tribes, 
holding this newly acquired property in common. Some of 
these tribes would naturally begin to build habitations, and in 
order to secure these against the general insecurity of the 
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times, they would begin to fortify them, and in this manner 
strong castles and inwalled towns would gradually spring up. 

In selecting the sites of these strongholds, the most inacces- 
sible rocks in mountains and lakes, and the highest elevations 
of the level country, would naturally be chosen. These isolated 
natural advantages would always secure greater power to the 
occupiers of these strongholds, and they would soon find it 
easy to appropriate to themselves part of the land adjoining 
their strongholds, whilst the greater part of the land would 
still remain common land. Thus a great part of property be- 
comes established by physical force, assisted by lie mere 
chance that there were some inaccessible rocks or elevations in 
the country. This brings us down to a not remote period, 
when in England, for instance, whole counties were yet unen- 
closed. Arrived at this period, the occupiers of fortified towns 
and castles would begin to coalesce and form a parliament, 
through which they would obtain, if not permission to enclose, 
at least no essential disturbance in their process of enclosure; 
which they have not quite accomplished up to the present 
day, for it is stated that there are still millions of acres of 
common land remaining untouched by the grasping process 
of enclosure. 

The right of conquest, especially if extending over large 
tracts of land or whole empires, is also considered to be a legi- 
timate title to the possession of property. It is but too true 
that this right has, in many instances, been exercised with 
great cruelty to the dispossessed, especially so by the Normans 
in England, by the English in Ireland and Scotlajid, and by the 
Franks in France. But it is also to be noticed that conquest 
in more modem times has almost abandoned the right of seiz- 
ing the landed property of private persons and handing it over, 
in the old Roman fashion, to the common soldiers of the con- 
quering armies. The French in conquering Italy and part of 
Germany under the first Napoleon, the Austrians in Italy, the 
Americans in Mexico, the English in India, did nothing of the 
kind, but left the people in the undisturbed possession of their 
agricultural holdings. 

Conquest in feudal times was generally fetal to all those pre- 
vious property arrangements through which nations, tribes, and 
corporations endeavoured to secure to each of their members a 
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due share in the produce of the land ; which was the purpose 
of the Brehon law in Ireland, of the clanship in Scotland, of 
the common pastures in Ejigland, and of the usage of common 
sheep-walks still prevalent in Spain to the present day. These 
modes of the use of common property, mostly consisting of 
grass lands, on which large herds of cattle and sheep found 
more than sufficient food without requiring much labour from 
the hands of man, vindicated a great principle of justice, 
namely, that all men have an equal right to the free gifls of 
nature, of which the land and the fatness thereof are the 
principal. The vindication of this principle may even now 
be invoked for the equal partition of the produce of the land 
amongst all the members of the community, although more 
labour is now spent in the cultivation of enclosed fields than 
was formerly required on the common lands. 

" Nature,** says Cabet, ** is still the great cultivator of the 
earth ; for it is light, heat, and rain that fertilizes the land. 
Nobody has, therefore, an exclusive right of receiving these 
benefits to the detriment of others. Therefore landed pro- 
perty is an usurpation and monopoly." 

Those political economists who admit that labour alone can 
give a legitimate title to property, must certainly concede 
this much, that at least that part of the fruits of the earth 
which owes its growth, not to human labour, but to sunshine, 
dew, and rain, cannot rightfully be claimed by any private 
occupier, if he worked ever so hard. How can these wiseacres 
of political economists explain away the glaring monopoly of 
a man gathering fruit from an orchard year after year, the trees 
of which he has perhaps not even planted himself ? 

It has been objected that if land was made national property, 
it would be difficult to manage it. The same might be said of 
many things which are now managed by public bodies for the 
common use of the people, — as, for instance, highways, roads, the 
pavement for pedestrians along the houses in towns; canals, 
ports, bridges, harbours, lighthouses, telegraphs; public build- 
ings, museums, picture galleries, monuments, schools, churches, 
etc. ; which, in comparison to private property, show a decided 
superiority in the systematic order of their management. The 
advantage of the public management of roads, bridges, pave- 
ments, harbours, and lighthouses, gas and water works, is 
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especially very conspicuous in England and America; and from 
it we can infer that if, for instance, a beautiful pavement for 
pedestrians like that in London can be laid down under 
public management, the adjoining houses could as easily and 
beautifully have been built under the same direction ; and if 
the construction of houses, why not the manufacture of furni- 
ture, of clothing, and likewise the preparation and distribution 
of food, etc. ? 

Proudhon, in his treatise, "Za Propridte c'est le Voly* put 
down the assertion, that propei^ty is impossible, and if impos- 
sible, that it is not property, but robbery. 

For the support of this proposition he uses the following 
arguments ; to each of which a practical explanation is added 
by the author of this book. 

1. Property is impossible, or, what is the same, inadmissible, 
because it exacts something out of nothing. This is the case 
when houseowners receive rent for houses for which the cost 
of construction has long ago been repaid. 

2. Property is inadmissible because, wherever it is allowed, 
production costs more than it is worth. This takes place when 
a manufacturer has to add a surplus price to the value of the 
articles manufactured by him, in order to defray, not only the 
ordinary cost of labour, capital, and material, but also to pay 
rent to the landlord upon whose ground the fiswstory stands, 
and to whom the premises often belong. And to cover con- 
tingent losses, another percentage is added. 

3. Property is inadmissible because, on a given capital, 
production is in proportion to labour, and not in proportion to 
property. If so, capital makes profit out of labour, and not of 
property. For instance, if a capitalist invested £1000 in the 
purchase of 1000 acres of uncultivated prairie-land in America, 
and set a number of men to work to bum the grass and sow 
the com on the burnt ground, and thus obtained a rich 
harvest the very first year of his purchase, the production of 
com is in exact proportion to the labour employed in the cul- 
tivation, and stands in no proportion whatever to the capital 
invested ; for the harvest would have been no less if the land 
had been made a free gift to him, and had cost nothing at 
aU. 

4. Property is inadmissible because its power of accumulation 
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is infinite. This is certainly true of money, and partly also of 
landed property. Money accumulates not only by means of com- 
pound interest, but more so by successful financial operations. 
The accumulation of landed property, and the increase and 
extension of landed estates, as it is now going on in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and America, is certainly injurious to the 
people of these countries; for the owners of these enlarged 
estates are accustomed to lay out large tracts of their land in 
parks, deer-forests or sheep-walks, — a process by which the late 
Duchess of Sutherland evicted 60,000 persons from the land of 
their birth, and which the present Duke of Sutherland lately 
imitated to some extent in the island of Skye. It is quite 
possible that more of these large landed estates may, through 
marriage and purchase, become farther amalgamated into fewer 
but larger ones, and it is even to be apprehended that, through 
purchase, especially if free-trade in land should be granted, as 
Bright and Cobden so often demanded, there should, at some 
future time, be but one land, and one owner thereof. 

5. Property is inadmissible because it is the mother of 
tyranny. How it introduces a disguised state of tyranny has 
been shown in a preceding chapter of this book. 

6. Property is inadmissible because it is homicidal. To 
instance this, we have only to state the number of agrarian 
outrages committed in Ireland from 1844 to 1809, which, 
according to parliamentary papers, amounts to the enormous 
total of 13,475 outrages of all kinds, amongst which there 
were 199 homicides, 2,346 incendiary fires, 844 cases of 
killing, cutting, and maiming cattle, and 852 cases of injury 
to property. 

7. Property is inadmissible because it is the negation of 
equality. In this Proudhon is borne out by Sir Thomas More, 
who says : — " When I compare the Utopians with so many 
other nations that are still making new laws (the Irish land 
laws and transfer of land in England), where, notwithstanding 
everyone has his property, yet all the laws that they can 
invent have not the power either to obtain or preserve it ; of 
which the many lawsuits that every day break out an'd are 
eternally depending give too plain a demonstration. When I 
say I balance all these things in my thought, I grow more 
favourable to Plato, and do not wonder that he resolved not to 
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make any laws for such as would not submit to a community 
of all things." 

And again : — " So wise a man as Plato could not but foresee 
that the settling all upon a level was the only way to make a 
nation happy, which cannot be obtained so long as there is 
property." 

And also : — " I am persuaded that, till property is taken 
away, there can be no equitable or just distribution of 
things." Therefore, as Proudhon says, private property is 
the negation of equality. 

And, finally. Sir Thomas More passes this condemnation on 
property : — " To speak plainly my real sentiments, I must 
freely own that as long as there is any property, and while 
money is the standard of all other things, I cannot think that 
a nation can be governed either justly or happily." 

Plato himself says : — " Our guardians ought to have neither 
houses of their own, nor land, nor any possessions, but to 
receive their subsistence from others, as a reward for their 
guardianship, and all to consume it in common." 

Babeuf criticises property in these words : — " It is individual 
property by which the craftiest, least conscientious, and 
luckiest have despoiled and, incessantly, despoil the multi- 
tude, who, bound down to wearisome and painful labour, ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and badly lodged, deprived of enjoyments they 
see superfluously multiplied for others, and undermined by 
misery, by ignorance, by envy, and by despair, both in their 
physical and moral strength, behold in society only a deadly 
enemy, and lose even the possibility of having a country ;" for 
the land is occupied by a few great landowners, and the multi- 
tude are shut out from it 

The author thinks this to be the place where to insert an 
argument of his own against the maintenance of private pro- 
perty. It is to the effect that the results, effects, and benefits 
of the greatest discoveries and inventions, and the achieve- 
ments of the greatest efforts of the human intellect, have, with 
the lapse of time, become conmion property. The secret of the 
compass, of the escapement in watches, of clocks, of book- 
printing, of lithography, of photography, of the steam-engine, 
of the telegraph, of the power-loom, of the wool-combing 
machine, is now divulged to all persons and nations, and has 
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become common property. The same is the case with all the 
marvellous productions in arts and discoveries in sciences ; the 
latter of which do not even, from their nature, enjoy protection 
from patent laws or copyrights, but must be communicated to 
the scientific world without the briefest delay, in order to 
secure the priority of discovery. Kepler, Copernicus, and 
Newton enlightened the world with their astronomical dis- 
coveries, and their ideas have become common property. 
Christopher Columbus discovered America, and Vasca de Qama 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and the great ocean ways 
opened by the labour and ingenuity of those discoverera very 
soon became used by all nations, without the least regard being 
paid, or reward being offered to the first discoverers and their 
descendants, although the greatest riches are, up to the present 
day, conveyed on those routes by the merchant vessels of all 
nations. 

The works of all the great artists and authors of antiquity, 
as well as of more recent times, have been and ai-e still repro- 
duced in innumerable copies, and have thus become the com- 
mon storehouse of all. 

True it is that in more modem times patents and copyrights 
are granted for a short number of years to inventors and dis- 
coverers, but no state and no political economist has ever yet 
perceived the inconsequence of securing a short teiin of right 
to the possession of the fruits of labour derived from the 
efibrts of genius, while perpetual security is given to the pos- 
sessor of land which he cultivated or bought.* 

♦ The communistic character of the present law of copyright has not es- 
caped observation, for we read the following in the DaUy News of June 
26th, 1875 : — ** What we. can't make out is tMs : if all property is the crea- 
tion of the law, why should the state step in and confiscate one sort of pro- 
perty while giving to other sorts of property a guarantee for ever 1 We are 
told that it is for the good of the community that the ownerships in ideas 
should cease at a certain time, so that books may be sold cheap. And 
what wo can't understand is why the same reasoning is not applied to the 
ownership in land, for example, which is enjoyed in perpetuity. Would 
it not be on the same line of argument obviously for the greatest good 
of the greatest number if the state were to confiscate all the freehold 
property in the country sixteen years after the death of the present 
owners, sell that property by public auction to such farmers as choivse to 
buy it, guarantee them the ownership for hfe, and for sixteen years after 
their death, and put the results of the sale into the Consolidated Fund, 
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If the labour which fertilizes the fields of science, art, and 
industry cannot be perpetuated as private property, neither 
has the cultivator of the fields of the earth, still less the pur- 
chaser of land, any right to expect perpetuation of property. 

the general purse of the nation. ' Oh, why, this is rank Communism ! ' 
exclaims the person to whom you submit this proposition. Of course it is. 
I don't advocate this gradual seizure of property at all, but I want the 
gentlemen who have undertaken to enlighten us unfortunate creatures to 
tell us why there should be one sauce for the goose and another for the 
gander. Indeed, it seems to me that the law ought more readily to 
guarantee property in a poem or in a drama than in a piece of land, for 
the very reason that the author absolutely creates the thing the owner- 
ship of which he seeks to enjoy. We only ask the gentlemen who airily 
assume that the exclusive proprietorship of land, and that for ever and 
ever, is a right which is not to be questioned, and who tell us that it is for 
the good of the community that an author's work should be seized by any- 
one who pleases, in order that we may have cheap books, to explain why 
the law should permit Communism in the one case and prohibit it in the 
other. — A Puzzled Novelist." 
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Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

TBffiSE three words, adopted as the motto of the first French 
Republic, contain, in their widest sense, the doctrines of 
Democracy and Communism. That they have not remained 
mere empty words and vague aspirations, but have grown into 
mighty realities which fill the minds of many thinking men 
with enthusiasm, is acknowledged on all sides. Even the 
opponents of Communism testify to this fact, and Mr. Stephen 
does not at all exaggerate the height to which the enthusiasm 
for the realization of liberty, equality, and fraternity has risen 
when he says : — " It is one of the commonest beliefs of the day 
that the human race collectively has before it splendid destinies 
of various kinds, and that the road to them is to be found in 
the removal of all restraints on human conduct, in the recogni- 
tion of a substantial equality between all human creatures, 
and in fraternity, or general love. The doctrines are, in very 
many cases, held as religious faith. They are regarded not 
merely as truths, but as truths for which those wlio believe in 
them are ready to do battle, and for the establishment of 
which they are prepared to sacrifice all merely personal 
ends." 



SECTION L 

LIBERTY. 



Chapter VI. — Of the Nature and Domain of Liberty. 

THAT the present state of society is not congenial to the 
principle of freedom has been frequently pointed out to the 
reader in various chapters of this book, more especially in those 
treating on private property, which was said to perpetrate 
serfdom in disguise, and, in the chapter detailing the wrongs 
of labour of which the exclusive burden of physical and dan- 
gerous work, now borne by the labouring classes alone, was 
defined as a state of slavery in comparison to the condition of 
the learned professions whom society now exempts from dan- 
gerous and loathsome work. The late Mr. Bronterre O'Brien 
casts the same blame on the vaunted state of modem society, 
and shows that we are yet very far from a real state of liberty 
and freedom, saying : — " Society has been hitherto constituted 
upon no fixed principles. The state in which we find it is the 
blind result of chance. Even its advocates do not claim for it 
any other origin. The right of the strongest — the only right 
acknowledged by savage man — appears to be still the funda- 
mental charter of all ' civilized ' states. The wandering savage 
asks no other title to his neighbour's produce than his own 
superior strength or capacity to take it. The civilized man 
acts precisely, though disguisedly, on the same principle. Their 
means are different, but the objects and end are the same. 
What the savage or uncivilized man does individually and 
directly, by the exercise of mere personal prowess, the civilized 
man (so-called) does, collectively and circuitously, by cun- 
ningly-designed institutions.'' 
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That so little progress has been made in the realization of 
true freedom is chiefly owing to a want of knowledge of what 
the true nature of liberty is. Modern civilization boasts of the 
progress it has initiated and pursued in behalf of civil and 
religious liberty, whilst the pretended advancement made con- 
cerned only two of the inferior branches of human freedom. 

In order to arrive at a true appreciation of the word "liberty," 
it is necessary to recall to the mind of the reader the definitions 
given of it by various writers and philosophers. Robespierre 
says in the first article of his " Rights of Men : " — " The end 
of all political association is the maintenance of the natural 
and imprescriptable rights of man, and the development of all 
his faculties." In the fourth article he gives a more practical 
meaning to this definition: — ^" Liberty is the power which 
belongs to man, of doing all that which does not injure the 
rights of another: it has nature for its origin, justice for its 
rule, and the law for its protection ; its moral bounds are de- 
fined in the maxim, * Do not to another that which thou dost 
not wish he should do unto thee.* " 

Another article of his " Rights of Men " says : — ** Liberty is 
the power which belongs to a man of exercising all his faculties 
at pleasure. It has the rights of others for its boundaries. 

The first French Constitution of 1793, which was elaborated 
under the infiuence of Robespierre's ideas, defines liberty in 
these words : — ' Liberty consists in the power to do anything 
that is not detrimental to others." 

From these definitions we obtain a clear insight into the 
nature of freedom, and learn that its aim is — 

1. To maintain man's natural rights, of which the right to a 
happy existence is the greatest. 

2. To secure to every individual the means and power of 
developing and exercising all his faculties. 

3. To protect everyone in the exercise of his freedom, — which 
negatively means, that freedom is not absolute, but loses its 
nature as soon as it infringes on the freedom of others. From 
this third element of the nature of liberty arises one important 
feature of freedom, which is, that liberty must rely on authority 
and power for the sake of its own protection. Whenever 
liberty, or the exercise of the natural rights of an individual, 
are interfered with, the law, or the authority of the Govern- 
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ment, must step in and prevent such interference. The sphere 
and action of this protective authority is well defined by- 
Stuart Mill, who says : — " The sole end for which mankind are 
warranted in individually or collectively interfering with the 
liberty of action of any of their number is self-protection ; the 
only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised over 
any member of a civilized community against his will is to 
prevent harm to others." 

The various domains of human liberty are also admirably 
enumerated by the same author, who says, in his treatise on 
" Liberty : " — " The appropriate region of human liberty com- 
prises, firat, the inward domain of consciousness ; demanding 
liberty of conscience in the most comprehensive sense, liberty 
of thought; feeling ; absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment 
on all subjects, practical or speculative, scientific, moral, and 
theological The liberty of expressing and publishing opinions 
may seem to fall under a different principle, since it belongs to 
that part of the conduct of an individual which concerns other 
people, but being almost of as much importance as the liberty 
of thought itself, and resting in great part on the same reasons, 
is practically inseparable from it. Secondly, the principle re- 
quires liberty of tastes and pursuits, of framing our plan of 
life to suit our own character, of doing as we like, subject to 
such consequences as may follow, without impediment from our 
fellow-creatures, so long as what we do does not harm them. 
Thirdly, from this liberty of each individual follows the liberty 
within the same limits of combination among individuals." 
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TL-r ci-.czjc'^E i-si Iteiwr-en f«c»wer and libatr is aibo well de- 
fepbi ly Mr. Sieji-aL "whc' say*: — ^^Lihaty. fputn the very 
nax:ir% -:/ tlin^ is 'icf-en-ient own power : f ^>ver detennines 
prv<:iscly L.-t iLu::h aad hc>v litde in<iiTidiial liberty is to be 
left to exii^t at any specific time and place; and it is only 
tmdrr the {•r>i«cti >n of a fiC^werfaLwell organised, and intelli- 
g^bi ^^'vemment that any liberty can exist at alL*" 

TL^ pr»>t«ecti«^n of liberty, that is. of the free ose by any in- 
divifbial of all the means by which he may secure to himself 
a liafipy existence, does not shrink from any means of co- 
ercion, when, as Mr. Stephen says, the object is good, and the 
iTHsarjii of compulsion are adequate. In this sense the great 
stru^^^K^ for civil, political, and religious liberty in modem 
EunjiK; seem to be but rightful cases of coercion for the pro- 
tection and a^lvancement of human liberty, and the rude means 
by which the object aimed at was secured were adequate and, 
in many instances, very inexpensive, as, for instance, in the 
easy overthrow of roy^ty in France in 1848, and the esta- 
blishment of universal suffrage in lieu of a very limited 
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franchise. Mr. Stephen says ihe same in these words : — " It 
surely needs no argument to show that all the great political 
changes which have been the principal subject of European 
history for the last three centuries have been cases of coercion 
in the most severe form, although a large proportion of them 
have been described as struggles for liberty by those who 
were, in fact, the most vigorous wielders of power." More- 
over, Mr. Stephen argues "that all organized religions, all 
moral systems, and all political institutions are so many forms 
of coercion, which, although limiting individual liberty, have 
yet done great good." 

This is true; for inasmuch as all religious, moral, social, 
and political progress can achieve nothing without at the 
same time promoting the advancement of liberty, or its 
protection, these cases become legitimate means of coercion, 
and we rejoice in the liberation of the mind by the Reformation, 
in the interdiction of the suttee and of the sacrifices of human 
lives under the car of Juggemauth, and we glory in the 
standard of morality which permeates our laws and customs, 
and we respect the authority which protects our political 
liberty, as &r as we have till now been able to secure it, 
although individual liberty may, in all these instances, have 
been powerfully interfered with. 

The punishment and preventive treatment of vices and 
crimes becomes also a necessity; for one cannot imagine a single 
vice or crime that can be committed without being hurtful to the 
whole body of the community ; and this must be the more so 
in a communistic state, when large masses of people are con- 
gregated in the Associated Home. Mr. Stephen says on this 
point : — " Men are so closely connected together, that it is quite 
impossible to say how far the influence of acts apparently of 
the most personal character may extend." It is surely a single 
matter of fact that every human creature is deeply interested 
not only in the conduct, but in the thoughts, feelings, and 
opinions of millions of persons who stand in no other assign- 
able relation to him than that of being his fellow-creatures. 
The strong metaphor that we are all members one of another 
is little more than the expression of a fact. A man would 
no more be a man if he was alone in the world, than a hand 
would be a hand without the rest of the body." 

19 



SECTION IIL 
OF CIVIL OR SOCIAL LIBERTY AND ITS SUBDIVISIONS. 

CIVIL or social liberty may be considered under the follow- 
ing subdivisions: — 

1. Liberty of speech and freedom of the press. 

2. Individual liberty. 

3. Freedom of public opinion. 

4. Freedom in the choice of occupations. 

5. Political freedom. 

6. Religious liberty. 

7. Liberty of conscience. 



Chapter VIII. — Liberty of Speech and Freedom of 
THE Press. 

THIS form of liberty has been claimed and advocated by all 
gi'eat legislators and social reformers. Robert Owen says : 
— " Everyone should be free as air to tell the world the undis- 
guised impressions and reflections of his mind." Robespierre 
says : — " The right of manifesting thought and opinion either 
by the Press or by any. other manner, the right of assembling 
peaceably, and the free exercise of modes of worship, cannot 
be forbidden." Cabet states that the people of Icaria discuss 
in public, and all that is said is reported in the public papers, 
which are distributed by the state to all the citizens. Stuart 
Mill claims freedom of opinion and fr'eedom of expression on 
four grounds : — " 1. If any opinion is compelled to silence, that 
opinion may, for aught we know, be true. 2. The silenced 
opinion may be partially true, and this partial truth can be 
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brought out by discussion only. S. A true opinion when esta- 
blished is not believed to be true unless it is vigorously and 
earnestly contested. 4. An established opinion comes to be 
held in a dead conventional way unless it is discussed/' 

That intellectual controversy and warfare carried on by dis- 
cussion and writing is preferable to the results obtained by the 
application of physical force, is shown by Mr. Stephen in the 
following pointed manner : — " Civil war, legal persecution, the 
Inquisition, with all their train of horrors, form a less searching 
and effective conflict than that intellectual warfare from which 
no institution, no family, no individual man is free when dis- 
cussion is free from legal punishment. The result of such 
a warfare is that the weaker opinion is rooted out to the last 
fibre, the place where it grew being seared as with a hot iron ; 
whereas the prison, the stake, and the sword only strike it 
down, and leave it to grow again in better circumstances." 

The organization of the communistic state is eminently 
favourable to public discussion ; for each Associated Home will 
not only contain meeting rooms of various sizes for the free use 
of its inmates, but there will also be situated in the same 
buildings, or in their immediate neighbourhood, the legislative 
haUs, each of them containing room for 500 to 600 persons, 
where the people will assemble daily, weekly, monthly, or 
yearly, as the circumstances require, in order to carry on the 
government of the country. 

These legislative halls will all be connected one with the 
other by electric telegraphs, and the reports of speeches, propo- 
sitions of laws, and results of votes will thus be transmitted 
without delay throughout the whole territory of the common- 
wealth. Considered in this light the expression of public 
opinion by means of popular legislative assemblies becomes of 
even greater importance than the liberty of the Press. Cabet 
tells us that " the liberty of the Press is of less value in Icaria 
than the right of speaking and proposing resolutions in the 
popular national assembly. The Icarians consider the speeches 
delivered in these assemblies as more expressive of public 
opinion than those conveyed by the public Press." 

The communistic state cannot, however, dispense with the 
dissemination of opinion by newspapers, periodicals, and 
pamphlets, for the simple reason that thoughtful writing will 
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always surpass the best oratory. Besides, there are a great 
number of things, such as criticism on arts and sciences, the 
account of accidents, and the great diversity of general news, 
etc., all of which are more properly spread by print than by 
speech. 

Those who have no clear insight into the working of com- 
munistic institutions imagine, that to write and publish a 
newspaper antagonistic to the established opinion must be ah 
utter impossibility in a communistic state, and this for the 
simple reason that the state will provide neither materials nor 
labour for undertakings of which it does not approve. These 
surmises will, however, fall to the ground, when the following 
safeguards for the freedom of the Press are considered : — 

1. The commimistic state, having proclaimed the inalienable 
right of man to the free expression of his opinion by any and 
all means, will publish a universal newspaper, into which 
every citizen will be allowed to insert his opinion in a concise 
and intelligible letter or ai'ticle. These communications will 
fitly replace the space now occupied by hosts of advertise- 
ments, and the right of insertion, which every citizen of the 
communistic state can claim, will most favourably contrast with 
the refusal which letters now generally meet with when sent 
to the Press for publication. 

2. Babeuf mentions the following arrangement as a safe- 
guard : — 

^' All writings are to be printed, and sent to all the libraries 
upon the demand of one of the assemblies of the people, or of 
a prescribed number of citizens." 

3. Advantage may be taken in combined and voluntary 
labour, as is done by those who wish to procure for themselves 
the use of certain articles of luxury, as explained in Bk. I., 
ck X., p. 40. 



Chapteb IX. — Individual Liberty. 

IN a communistic state, every person will be permitted to 
make free use of all his faculties. This exercise of indi- 
vidual liberty is, however, subject to restraint as soon as it 
infringes upon the rights of otheiu 
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Mr. Stephen might well have put the question to himself: 
Which is better for me, to be a political nought in an auto- 
cratic state, or a political fraction of a democratic power ? 



Chapter X. — Freedom of Public Opinion. 

THE importance of the action of public opinion, not only in 
political matters, but also in the domain of morality, is 
universally acknowledged. Mr. Stephen sayTs: — "The in- 
fluence of public opinion upon virtue and vice is incalculably 
great." He thinks " that the free expression of public opinion 
is highly £Gkvourable to the maintenance of a high moral 
standard by the admiration and honour it pays to virtue, and 
by the condemnation it passes on vice; and that by this 
agency a standard morality, or what is called, in a school or 
regiment, a good moral tone, is created and maintained, which 
becomes the great condition of virtue. In explanation of this 
truth Mr. Stephen gives the following well-chosen illustra- 
tion : — " When soldiers speak of an army which is thoroughly 
frightened as ' demoralized,' they use an expression which by 
its significance atones for its politeness.'' 

Mr. Mill intended to confine the expression of censure by 
public opinion to such cases in which the fault, vice, or mis- 
conduct of a person had done harm to others. This limitation 
is rightly opposed by Mr. Stephens, who says : — " If people 
neither formed nor expressed any opinions on their neighbours' 
conduct except in so far as that conduct aflected them per- 
sonally, one of the principal motives to do well and one of the 
principal restraints from doing ill would be withdrawn from 
the world." 

In giving to public opinion free scope of expression, indi- 
vidual liberty becomes guaranteed to the great mass of the 
people, and it may safely be predicted that in the communistic 
state the expression of public opinion will act more powerfully 
and beneficially than is the case in the present state of social 
isolation, antagonism of interest, and class distinctions, which 
have given rise to the laconic saying, " Every one for himself, 
and God for us alL" 
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Chapter XI. — Freedom in the Choice of Occupations. 

HOW this important branch of civil liberty is exercised in 
the communistic state has been shown in various chap- 
ters, and it will suffice to remind the reader that although 
physical labour is obligatory to all, there is yet a great range 
of choice possible in each class of dangerous, unhealthy, and 
repulsive work. In sciences, the fine arts, and in the liberal 
professions, the choice is, however, unlimited ; for they are not 
only thrown open to all, but the communistic state is bound 
to furnish to all those entering upon the pursuits of life the 
necessary training and means of instruction. 



Chapter XII. — Political Freedom. 

ri^HE highest expression of political liberty is the exercise 
-*- of sovereign rights by the people themselves without 
representation. But even this sublime ideal of political 
freedom has its drawback in the so-called tyranny of the 
majority, which is the more galling the larger the defeated 
minority is. In order to obviate this defect of the action of 
absolute political freedom, various democratic governments — 
amongst them that of the United States of America — ^have 
determined that certain important laws can only be passed by 
a two-thirds majority of the national representatives. This in- 
dicates the direction in which political progress has to advance. 
From a two-third majority, that of a three-fourth, four-fifth, 
etc., may finally be reached. 

The communistic state will, moreover, be distinguished by 
great quietude in political strife and warfare, for its superior 
social organization having realized the utmost happiness to all, 
the political arena will become comparatively deserted. 



Chapter XIII. — Religious Liberty. 

THIS kind of liberty can be granted and guaranteed to any 
extent so long as it does not infringe upon other branches 
of liberty and upon the natunCl rights of man. 
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That communistic states protect free worship to all religions 
we see from Cabet's account of the Icarians, who says of them 
that " they respect all creeds, whatever their doctrines may be ; 
and whenever there is a sufficient number of adherents to a 
particular belief, they build temples for them.'* 

It has been suggested in a previous chapter that in all such 
cases it would be better to peimit any new religionists to build 
their churches, chapels, or temples by their own voluntary 
labour. 



ChAPTEB XIV. — LiBEBTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

THAT the mind of man is, even in this enlightened age, 
cruelly enslaved, is lamented by all deep-thinking writers. 
Robert Owen says : " There is also a mental bondage to be 
thrown off." Stuart Mill says: "All of us are enslaved by 
custom.'* 

Mental darkness will, however, become ultimately dispelled 
by the never-ceasing onward march of enlightenment, and 
illiberal customs will be abandoned as soon as a clear apprecia- 
tion of true liberty becomes spread through society. 

An Objection. 

Mr. Stephen maintains that equality and fraternity exclude 
liberty, saying : " Assume that every man has a right to be on 
an equality with every other man because all are so closely 
connected together that the results of their labour should be 
thrown into a common stock, out of which they are all to be 
maintained, and you certainly give a very distinct sense of 
equality and fraternity, but you must absolutely exclude 
liberty. Experience has proved that this is not merely a 
theoretical but also a practical difficulty. It is the standing 
and insuperable obstacle to all socialistic schemes, and it ex- 
plains their failure." 

That equality and fraternity are antagonistic to liberty is 
a. gratuitous theoretical assumption which becomes untenable 
when the many arrangements are considered by which the 
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communistic state favours, promotes, and protects liberty in all 
its multifarious ramifications 

The failures of communistic experiments hitherto tried, 
assert nothing in favour of Mr. Stephen's theory ; for if there 
was failure in some cases, there was also signal success in 
others. Had Mr. Stephen had an opportunity of reading Mr. 
Nordhofi^s interesting work on " The Communistic Societies of 
the United States " (a publication some years younger than 
Mr. Stephen 8 " Liberty, Ekjuality, Fraternity "), he would have 
been compelled to retract his sweeping assertion that all social- 
istic schemes have failed. 

Mr. Nordhoff gives the following survey of the various 
communistic systems now in existence : — 

" The societies which may be properly used as illustrations 
of successful communism in this country are the Shakers, es- 
tablished in the Eastern States in 1794, and in the West about 
1808; the Rappists, established in 1805; the Baumelers, or 
Zoarites, established in 1817; the Ebenezers, or Amana 
Communists, established in 1844; the Bethel Commune, es- 
tablished in 1844; the Oneida Perfectionists, established in 
1848 ; the Icarians, who date from 1849; and the Aurora Com- 
mune fi-om 1852. Though in name there are thus but eight 
societies, these consists, in fact, of not less than seventj'-two 
communes ; the Shakers having fifly-eight of these, the Amana 
Society seven, and the Perfectionists two. The remaining 
societies consist of but a single commune for each. It will be 
seen that the oldest of these communes have existed for eighty- 
two years. Of all, only two societies remain imder the guid- 
ance of their founders ; though it may be said that the Amana 
Communes have still the advantage of the presence among 
them of some of the original leading members. The common 
assertion that a commune must break up on the death of its 
founder would thus appear to be erroneous. These seventy- 
two communes make but little noise in the world ; they live 
quiet and peaceful lives, and do not like to admit strangers to 
their privacy. They numbered in 1874 about five thousand 
persons, including children, and were then scattered through 
thirteen States, in which they own over 150,000 acres of land 
— probably nearer 180,000, for the more prosperous frequently 
own farms at a distance, and the exact amount of their hold- 
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ings is not easily ascertained. As they have sometimes been 
accused of being land monopolists, it is curious to see that even 
at the highest amount I have given they would own only 
about thirty-six acres per head ; which is, for this country, a 
comparatively small holding of land. It is probably a low 
estimate of the wealth of the seventy-two commimes to place 
it at twelve millions of dollara It is not an exaggeration to 
say that almost the whole of this wealth has been created by 
the patient industry and strict economy and honesty of its 
owners, without a positive or eager desire on their part to 
accumulate riches, and without painful toil. Moreover — and 
this is another important consideration — I am satisfied that 
during its accumulation the communists enjoyed a greater 
amount of comfort, and vastly greater security against want 
and demoralization, than were attained by their neighbours 
or the surrounding population, with better schools and oppor- 
tunities of training for their children, and far less exposure for 
the women and the aged and infirm." 
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SECTION III. 
OF CIVIL OR SOCIAL LIBERTY AND ITS SUBDIVISIONS. 

CIVIL or social liberty may be considered under the follow- 
ing subdivisions: — 

1. Liberty of speech and freedom of the press. 

2. Individual liberty. 

3. Freedom of public opinion. 

4. Freedom in the choice of occupations. 

5. Political freedom. 

6. Religious liberty. 

7. Liberty of conscience. 



Chapter VIII. — Liberty of Speech and Freedom of 
THE Press. 

THIS form of liberty has been claimed and advocated by all 
great legislators and social reformers. Robert Owen says : 
— " Everyone should be free as air to tell the world the undis- 
guised impressions and reflections of his mind." Robespierre 
says : — " The right of manifesting thought and opinion either 
by the Press or by any. other manner^ the right of assembling 
peaceably, and the free exercise of modes of worship, cannot 
be forbidden." Cabet states that the people of Icaria discuss 
in public, and all that is said is reported in the public papers, 
which are distributed by the state to all the citizens. Stuart 
Mill claims freedom of opinion and freedom of expression on 
four grounds : — " 1. If any opinion is compelled to silence, that 
opinion may, for aught we know, be true. 2. The silenced 
opinion may be partially true, and this partial truth can be 
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brought out by discussion only. S. Atrue opinion when esta- 
blished is not believed to be true unless it is vigorously and 
earnestly contested. 4. An established opinion comes to be 
held in a dead conventional way unless it is discussed." 

That intellectual controversy and warfare carried on by dis- 
cussion and writing is preferable to the results obtained by the 
application of physical force, is shown by Mr. Stephen in the 
following pointed manner : — " Civil war, legal persecution, the 
Inquisition, with all their train of horrors, form a less searching 
and effective conflict than that intellectual warfare from which 
no institution, no family, no individual man is fi-ee when dis- 
cussion is free from legal punishment. The result of such 
a warfare is that the weaker opinion is rooted out to the last 
fibre, the place where it grew being seared as with a hot iron ; 
whereas the prison, the stake, and the sword only strike it 
down, and leave it to grow again in better circumstances." 

The organization of the communistic state is eminently 
favourable to public discussion ; for each Associated Home will 
not only contain meeting rooms of various sizes for the free use 
of its inmates, but there will also be situated in the same 
buildings, or in their immediate neighbourhood, the legislative 
haUs, each of them containing room for 500 to 600 persons, 
where the people will assemble daily, weekly, monthly, or 
yearly, as the circumstances require, in order to carry on the 
government of the country. 

These legislative halls will all be connected one with the 
other by electric telegraphs, and the reports of speeches, propo- 
sitions of laws, and results of votes will thus be transmitted 
without delay throughout the whole territory of the common- 
wealth. Considered in this light the expression of public 
opinion by means of popular legislative assemblies becomes of 
even greater importance than the liberty of the Press. Cabet 
tells us that " the liberty of the Press is of less value in Icaria 
than the right of speaking and proposing resolutions in the 
popular national assembly. The Icarians consider the speeches 
delivered in these assemblies as more expressive of public 
opinion than those conveyed by the public Press." 

The communistic state cannot, however, dispense with the 
dissemination of opinion by newspapers, periodicals, and 
pamphlets, for the simple reason that thoughtful writing will 
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freedom, for every exemption from physical labour gives more 
time for the artistic and scientific pursuits of man, and adds to 
the legitimate enjoyment derived therefrom. 

As individual liberty consists in the free use of a person's 
faculties, it presupposes their development by education, in- 
struction, and practice. Plato already says : — *' Had it from the 
beginning been stated by you all that injustice is the greatest 
of all evils, and justice the greatest good, had you so per- 
suaded us from our youth, we should not need to guard against 
injustice from our fellows." Louis Blanc advocates the develop- 
ment of the faculties used in the exercise of individual liberty, 
by liberal instruction and education, and claims the organizar 
tion of labour for the already educated and grown-up persons, 
saying: — "Liberty consists not only in the rights accorded, 
but in the power given to men to exercise and develop their 
faculties under the empire of justice and the safeguard of the 
law. This is no vain distinction ; for so soon as it is admitted 
that a man to be free requires the power to exercise and de- 
velop his faculties, it results that society owes to each of its 
members — firstly, instruction, without which the mind cannot 
expand; secondly, the means of labour, without which the 
activity of man cannot make itself a career." Stuart Mill 
mentions an important advantage accruing to society from the 
use of individual liberty, saying : — " The only unfailing and 
permanent source of improvement is liberty, since by it there 
are as many possible independent centres of improvement as 
there are individuals." Li opposition to this, Mr. Stephen 
quotes from an article in Fraser's Magazine for August, 1872 
(" Social Macadamization," by L. S.), the following proposi- 
tions, and considers them to be unanswerable : — " The growth 
of liberty, in the sense of democracy, tends to diminish, not to 
increase, individual originality. Make all men equal so far as 
laws can make them equal ; and what does that mean but that 
each unit is to be rendered hopelessly feeble in presence of 
an overwhelming majority ? " In other words, pve to every 
adult person the suffrage, and each elector will only possess an 
infinitesimal fraction of political power or individuaJ liberty ; 
restrict the franchise, and political power will increase for 
every privileged elector. By a graduated diminution of the 
number of electors, autocracy may finally be reached. 
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Mr. Stephen might well have put the question to himself: 
Which is better for me, to be a political nought in an auto- 
cratic state, or a political fraction of a democratic power ? 



Chapter X. — Freedom of Public Opinion. 

THE importance of the action of public opinion, not only in 
political matters, but also in the domain of morality, is 
universally acknowledged. Mr. Stephen says: — "The in- 
fluence of public opinion upon virtue and vice is incalculably 
great." He thinks " that the free expression of public opinion 
is highly favourable to the maintenance of a high moral 
standard by the admiration and honour it pays to virtue, and 
by the condemnation it passes on vice; and that by this 
agency a standard morality, or what is called, in a school or 
regiment, a good moral tone, is created and maintained, which 
becomes the great condition of virtue. In explanation of this 
truth Mr. Stephen gives the following well-chosen illustra- 
tion : — " When soldiers speak of an army which is thoroughly 
frightened as ' demoralized,' they use an expression which by 
its significance atones for its politeness." 

Mr. Mill intended to confine the expression of censure by 
public opinion to such cases in which the fault, vice, or mis- 
conduct of a person had done harm to others. This limitation 
is rightly opposed by Mr. Stephens, who says : — " If people 
neither formed nor expressed any opinions on their neighbours' 
conduct except in so far as that conduct affected them per- 
sonally, one of the principal motives to do well and one of the 
principal restraints from doing ill would be withdrawn from 
the world." 

In giving to public opinion free scope of expression, indi- 
vidual liberty becomes guaranteed to the great mass of the 
people, and it may safely be predicted that in the communistic 
state the expression of public opinion will act more powerfully 
and beneficially than is the case in the present state of social 
isolation, antagonism of interest, and class distinctions, which 
have given rise to the laconic saying, " Every one for himself, 
and God for us all." 



SECTION V. 

SUBDIVISIONS OF EQUALITY. 



Chapter XVI. — Natural Equaliiy. 

ROUSSEAU says : — " There is a natural equality which con- 
sists in the uniformity of wants and desires that are born 
with us. The want of food, of sleep, of repose, the enjoyment 
of health, the sexual desire, the feeling of sympathy and pity, 
the love of freedom, — these are what exist in pretty nearly the 
same degrees in the bosoms of all sound and well constituted 
beings." 

Sir Thomas More likewise disbelieves natural inequality 
arising from any special favouritism of nature, for he says : — 
*' There is no man so much raised above the rest of mankind 
as to be the only favourite of nature, who, on the contrary, 
seems to liave placed on a level all those that belong to the 
same species : upon this, we infer that no man ought to seek 
his own conveniences so eagerly as to prejudice others." 

The communistic organization of society admits and favours 
the development of superior intellects and geniuses, but does 
not render them dependent on the reward by wealth or power, 
but expects them to arise from the love of art, science, and 
literature. 

Natural equality takes its origin in the necessity that all 
men must satisfy certain wants in order to live ; the unskilful 
man has as much need of stilling his hunger, of quenching his 
thirst, of protecting himself against cold and heat, of seeking 
repose in sleep, as the skilful one. 

Babeuf speaks of an equality of the natural organs of men. 
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saying : — ^' Equality of goods is an inevitable consequence of 
that of our organs and wants." 

When anatomists speak of an average size and function of 
the stomach, of the texture and action of the skin, of the size 
and substance of the brains, of the amount of air inhaled and 
exhaled by the lungs, they intend to convey the idea that this 
average is never much surpassed except in abnormal cases of 
atrophy and hypertrophy. This uniformity in the size, con- 
struction, and function of the various parts of the human body, 
forms the basis for the natural equality in the satisfaction of 
human wants. 



Chapter XVII.— Conventional or Social Equality. 

THIS form of equality is superior to that of natural equality, 
to which it adds an important supplement, inasmuch as 
it moulds all imaginable natural inequalities into one compact 
bond of equality. It powerfully tends to abate the exorbitant 
claims put forward by the opponents of Communism in favoui 
of superior intellects. Cabet says: — "Superiority of mind, 
intelligence, and genius are gifts of nature. It is unjust to 
neglect, or to punish in any manner, him who has received less 
of this gift. It is rather the duty of society, and the task of 
reason, to discover the means of levelling inequalities produced 
by the blind freak of nature. He who by his genius is more 
useful than others, ought to feel sufficiently compensated by 
the satisfaction which his well-acknowledged services give 
him." 

Robert Owen, too, considers 'it unjust to reward a man 
merely because nature has endowed him with some peculiar 
gift. 

Rousseau considers social conventions to have been neces- 
sitated by the endeavours of obviating natural inequalities, say- 
ing : — " As to the inequalities of physical strength, it is certain 
that it can be no bar to the enjoyment of natural equality ; and 
there is the greatest probability that in order to obviate this 
evil recourse has been had to conventions, and civil society 
has been instituted." 
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Therefore social or conventional equality is superior to 
natural equality. 

Sidyes says : — " Though bodily and mentally unequal, men 
may by convention make laws for the establishment of an 
equal distribution of goods." 

Rousseau says :• — *' Social equality is more perfect than natural 
equality; for in society all men ought to be equal by con- 
vention, although they may be unequal in bodily strength and 
power of mind." 

The opponents of Communism deny social equality, but 
unhesitatingly proclaim in opposition to it civil equality before 
the law as it now exists in aJl civilized states. 

Mr. Stephen says : — ** Laws and moral rules must, from the 
nature of the case, be indiscriminate, and must in that sense 
treat those who are subject to them as equals." 

Mr. Disraeli, in his address to the stadents of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, said : — " There can be civil, but not social equality." 

Civil equality is a rightful boast of democracy, when com- 
pared with the social inequalities and deprivation of civil 
right by which the subjects of autocratic states are oppressed ; 
but it loses greatly in its democratic value by comparison 
with Communism or Social Equality. 

Plato*s sneer is well applied to this sort of equality, when 
he says : — " Democracy seems to be a plea-sant sort of govern- 
ment, both anarchical and variegated, distributing a certain 
amount of equality (civil equality) to all alike, both to equals 
and unequals (rich and poor, master and servants, idlers and 
industrious). 



T 



Chapter XVIII.— Equality of Rights and Duties. 

HE American Constitution is headed by the words, " (Jod 
has created all men equal in right." This equality refers to 
all the civil, social, and political rights which an American 
citizen enjoys under the sanction of the laws of his country. 
The promulgation of the civil, social, and political rights, in a 
communistic state, will take place under the same principle of 
equality to all, but the rights themselves will be differently 
defined. 
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All rights take their origin in the natural rights of man ; 
and of these, says Cabet, there are only two, namely, (1) " his 
right to existence, and (2) his right to freely exercise all his 
physical and intellectual faculties." 

" If men are equal in the freedom and exercise of their 
natural rights, they are also entitled to an equal share of 
justica For instance, if a a stout and powerful man should 
want twice as much food as others, he has a just claim, in 
virtue of his natural right to existence, to demand a double 
portion of food. But if there is not food enough for all, his 
claim must be lessened, for he would not be justified in 
exercising his natural right to the injury of others. In such 
a case, all will have to abate their demands for food." 

The communistic state will also demand from all its citizens 
an equal performance of the duties incumbent upon each 
citizen ; for, as Cabet says, in a communistic state all people 
are associates. " In Icaria, all the people are associates, and 
equal in rights and duties ; they form but one family, whose 
members are all united by the ties of fraternity." 



Chapter XIX — Equality in the Claims to Happiness. 

THE claim to happiness is a correlative to man's natural 
right of existence. Babeuf says : — " Nature has given to 
each individual an equal right to the enjoyment of all the 
goods of life." The equality of these claims is beautifully 
argued by Mr. Mill, who says : " The principle of utility, or 
the greatest happiness principle, is a mere form of words 
without rational signification, unless one person's happiness 
is counted for exactly as much as another's. Those conditions 
being supplied, Bentham's dictum, * Everybody to count for 
one, nobody for more than one,' might be written under the 
principle of utility as an explanatory commentary." 

Mr. Mill also states that equality of goods must be the 
inevitable consequence of the satisfaction of these claims, say- 
ing : — " The equal claim of everybody to happiness, in the esti- 
mation of the moralist and the legislator, involves an equal 
claim to all the means of happiness." 
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Chapter XX. — Equality of the Ages. 

COMMUNISTS view this form of equality under two aspects ; 
first, in relation to the equality, which is common to all 
the four ages, and secondly, in relation to the equality t-o be 
established amongst the members of different ages. 

All human beings, of whatever age, have the same claim to 
the satisfaction of their natural wants. Children, youths, young 
and old persons, all want food, shelter, sleep, recreation, and 
enjoyment. The satisfaction of these wants may vary within 
an unimportant fraction for the various ages, the same as for 
each separate individual, but, on the whole, the quantity of 
food consumed by children, young and old people, the doth 
used by each class, the shelter required by all, will vary very 
little in quantity and quality. It is rather remarkable that 
children in robust health can eat quite as much as grown-up 
persons, and that they wear out in their careless way quite as 
much clothing as adults. There is therefore a natural equality 
common to all the ages, and the claims derived from it can be 
satisfied by an almost equal distribution of food, cloth, shelter, 
and other means of rendering the life of all healthy, com- 
fortable, and joyous. 

When Robert Owen says, *' Nature has defined the only 
true inequality that can justly exist ; it is the inequality pro- 
ceeding from age/' he seems to have overlooked the natural 
equality common to all the four ages. His statement, how- 
ever, does not exclude the equality which may reign amongst 
the members of each age. 

The realization of the equality of membership in each age is 
the great purpose of the communistic doctrine, and it is at 
once an answer to Mr. Stephen's statement that '* the difference 
of ages is a distinct case of inequality." How all children and 
youths are maintained and educated on the principle of 
equality, how they are all equally and gradually accustomed 
and trained to the performance of the duties of life, how man- 
hood is kept to activity by equally sharing all the dangers and 
hardships of physical labour, and how old age may enjoy 
repose, has been detailed in previous chapters. Nothing is 
more praiseworthy than the regard which Communism pays to 
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each of the four ages of men, by appointing to each duties 
commensurate with its physical and intellectual growth and 
decline. The communistic organization will in this respect 
show a marked contrast with the present state of society, in 
which youths and old men are often seen to break down under 
the burden of heavy physical labour, whilst robust manhood is 
but too frequently engaged in work and occupations which 
would be better fitted for children and old age. 

Equality in the treatment of children is especially demanded 
on account of the utter helplessness of infancy, childhood, and 
youth to work out their own destiny ; and as no one can know 
beforehand what special aptitudes and talents the children 
may possess, all educational appliances and systems of train- 
ing must be worked on a plan of absolute equality. In a 
communistic state no more children will be bom with silver 
spoons in their mouths. The same liberal education will be 
provided for all. 

Of this education Cabet says : — " After the age of three years, 
and as soon as children can speak, they are associated for some 
hours every day to take a walk or to play. This is done for a 
double purpose ; first, it is highly conducive to fortify health, 
and, secondly, it is greatly valued by communists as the first 
means of awaking in children the instinct of sociability, by 
which they will become attached to each other, and which, 
when they grow up, will develop itself into the strong feeling 
of fraternity and equality." 

Babeuf expects the same benefits from education enjoyed in 
a communistic state, saying : — ** The children being educated 
in common, and living constantly together, will soon learn to 
commingle their happiness with that of others, being removed 
from the contagion of self-interest and ambition." 

Cabet lays the greatest stress upon the necessity of educa- 
tion, saying : — " Without education, community life is impos- 
sible, for it is chiefly education which prepares us both for the 
duties and enjoyments of life." 
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Chapter XXL— Equality of the Sexes. 

'' Man was the problem of the eighteenth century ; woman is the pro- 
blem of the nineteenth century. No, I shall never cease to say it, the 
problem is laid down and it must be solved. She who bean half the 
burden ought to have half the right. Half of the human race is deprived 
of equality ; it must be given to them."— VicroB Huoo. 

ALL adversaries of Communism have greedily seized the fact 
of women's physical and intellectual difference from man 
as a striking instance of inequality. Mr. Stephen says : — " The 
physical differences between the two sexes affect every part of 
the human body. Men are stronger than women in every 
shape. They have greater muscular power and nervous force, 
greater intellectual force, greater vigour of character." 

Mr. Mill administers, however, two pungent rebukes to psy- 
chologists of Mr. Stephen's stamp, saying: — "The profoundest 
knowledge of the laws of the formation of character is indis- 
pensable to entitle anyone to affirm even that there is any 
difference, much more what the difference is, between the two 
sexes considered as moral and rational beings ; and since no 
one, as yet, has that knowledge, no one is thus far entitled to 
any positive opinion on the subject" And again, "When 
women have had the preparation which all men now require 
to be eminently original, it will be time enough to begin judg- 
ing by experience of their capacity for originality.** 

Adducing historical facts, Mr. Mill says: — "The Spartan 
women were more free than those of other Greek states, and 
being trained to bodily exercises in the same manner with men, 
gave ample proof that they were not naturally disqualified for 
them. There can be little doubt that Spartan experience sug- 
gested to Plato, among many others of his doctrines, that of 
the social and political equality of the two sexes." 

" In literature (both prose and poetry) women have done 
quite as much as could be expected from the length of time 
and the number ot competitors. If we go back to the earlier 
period, when very few women made the attempt, yet some of 
those few made it with distinguished success. The Greeks 
always accounted Sapho among their great poets ; and we may 
well suppose that Myrtis, said to have been the teacher of 
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Pindar, and Corinna, who five times bore away from him the 
prize of poetry, must at least have had sufficient merit to 
admit of being' compared with that great name. Aspasia did 
not leave any philosophical writings, but it is an admitted fact 
that Socrates resorted to her for instruction, and avowed him- 
self to have obtained it." 

The following opinion which Mr. Mill holds of women's 
intellectual capabilities closely resembles that entertained by 
Plato : — " Women, compared with men, may be found, on the 
average, to do the same things, with some variety in the par- 
. ticular kind of excellence. But that they would do them 
fully as well on the whole if their education* and cultiva- 
tion t were adapted to correcting instead of aggravating the 
infirmities incident to their temperament, I see not the smallest 
reason .to doubt." 

But even were women only half as strong, half as intelligent 
half as vigorous in character and moral force as men, it would 
as little establish inequality in a communistic state as the dif- 
ference between weak and strong men affects the equal dis- 
tribution for the equal satisfaction of their natural wants. If 
the weak man can only do half the amount of the work per- 
formed by the strong one, the communistic state will be 
satisfied with it, and the weak man having done his duty by 
exerting to the utmost the strength which nature has allotted 
to him, will be rewarded just the same as the strong one 
should he require an equal amount of the means of subsistence 
and enjoyment. The same, if women cannot do the same 
amount of physical labour as men, they will, nevertheless, be 

* In the year 1875 two ladies were graduated with the law class in Iowa 
State University. 

t *' It is officially announced in Maine that any woman who has been 
ordained to preach for any organized religious denomination, on proof of 
such fact and proper recommendation by any persons personally known 
to the Governor, will be appointed to solemnize marriages in any part of 
the State. Any woman who has duties to discharge in a public or private 
office, or in any other position where the discharge of the duties imposed 
upon her makes it necessary or convenient that she should receive the 
authority, will be appointed to take acknowledgment of deeds and affida- 
vits, as well as to solemnize marriages, for the county in which she resides, 
on furnishing the Governor with appropriate recommendations of citizens 
generally known to him."— 27i« Time*, May 17th, 1875. 
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permitted to share equally with men in all those things which 
maintain life and contribute to its happiness. This equal dis- 
tribution is, moreover, in accordance with that kind of natural 
equality between men and women which relates to the satis- 
faction of hunger, thirst, shelter, repose ; for no one will ven- 
ture to say that women require less food, less shelter, or less 
sleep than men. 

The physical equality between the sexes and their equal 
natural wants greatly facilitate the distribution of produce in 
the communistic state. 

In admitting both sexes to the study and training in arts and 
sciences,* the communists presuppose intellectual equality be- 
tween them. Adopting this equality, they also make woman 
responsible in the performance of her share in all the social 
duties encumbent upon all the members of the community. 

In attributing inferiority of intellect and character to woman, 
Mr. Stephen, the astute lawyer, fall sinto a dilemma ; for he 
must either acknowledge that women are intellectually and 
morally equal to men, and that both, as responsible beings, are 
amenable to the same rigour of the criminal law, which in 
cases of murder inflicts capital punishment on both ; or that it 
is barbarous to hang a woman for the same crime for which a 
man forfeits his life, inasmuch as her intellect and force of cha- 
racter is inferior to that of man, and her responsibility less 
than his. To say with Mr. Stephen that "laws must from 
their nature act indiscriminately and must treat those who 
are subject to them as equals," is but a very clumsy way of 
getting out of the diflBculty. 

* Susan Dimock, after studying the science of medicine for two years 
in America, completed her education at the University of Zurich, where 
she graduated in 1871. On her return to America she was appointed 
Resident Medical Officer to the Boston Hospital for Women and Children, 
and discharged its duties, as well as those of a daily increasing private 
practice, ivith great credit. As is common enough in America, she com- 
bined the practice of medicine ivith that of surgery, and within the last 
four years performed a considerable number of most important operations 
with great success. She was rapidly rising to the first rank in her pro- 
fession, when she was prematurely lost in the sliipwreck of the steamer 
SchUUVf while on her way to Europe for six months' holiday. 

In July, 1875, Miss Mary Edith Pechey was elected to t!ie vacant post 
of House Surgeon to the Birmingham and Midland Hospital for Women. 
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Chapter XXII. — Equality between Conjugal Partners. 

NO writer is a better authority on this subject than Mr. Mill, 
and the following passages extracted from his work on 
"The Subjection of Women," contain everything that can 
be said in favour of the equality between man and wife as 
conjugal partners. 

" The principle which regulates the existing social rela- 
tions between the two sexes — the legal subordination of one 
sex to the other — is wrong in itself, and now one of the chief 
hindrances to human improvement ; and it ought to be re- 
placed by a principle of perfect equality, admitting no power 
or privilege on the one side, nor disability on the other." 

*' The moral regeneration of mankind will only really com- 
mence when the most fundamental of the social relations is 
placed under the rule of equal justice, and when human beings 
learn to cultivate their strongest sympathy with an equal in 
rights and cultivation. 

" What is needed is that married life should be a school of 
sympathy in equality, of living together in love, without power 
on one side or obedience on the other. 

"Philosophy and religion, instead of keeping in check 
the subjugation of women, are generally suborned to defend 
it; and nothing controls it but that practical feeling of 
the equality of human beings, which is the theory of Chris- 
tianity. 

" We are told that St. Paul said, ' Wives, obey your 
husbands ; ' but he also said, * Slaves, obey your masters.' 
It was not St. Paul's business, nor was it consistent with his 
object, the propagation of Christianity, to incite anyone to re- 
bellion against existing laws. 

" As discussion has not brouglit out the true character of the 
subjugation of women, it is not felt to jar with modern civiliza- 
tion, any more than domestic slavery among the Greeks jarred 
with their notion of themselves as a free people. 

" The inequality of rights between men and women has no 
other source than the law of the strongest. 

" The subjection of women xirose simply from the fact 
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thai from the very earliest twilight of human society, every 
woman was found in a state of bondage to some man." 

Mr. Stephen meets Mr. Mill's views with two objections 
which, to a communist, seem extremely puerile. He thinks 
that "a woman who is no longer young, and who is the mother 
of children, would (under an equal relation between conjugal 
partners) be absolutely in the husband's power, and that in 
nine cases out of ten he would put an end to the marriage when 
it pleased him." Then who shall provide for the children, 
and how shall the woman find a living and a new home ? 
Communism apprehends no difficulty in such instances, 
for all women and children getting their support from the 
state, are entirely independent of their parents and hus- 
bands. 

Mr. Stephen further says : — " K the parties to a contract 
of marriage are treated as equals, it is impossible to avoid the 
inference that marriage, like other partnerships, may be dis- 
solved at pleasure." 

That under a communistic regime, which supports both 
children and wives, voluntary dissolution may take place with- 
out injury to either, will allay Mr. Stephen's apprehensions 
concerning the consequences of that dissolution at pleasure 
which he thinks is implied in Mr. Mill's advocacy of the 
rights of women, and which he fancies is defended in certain 
passages towards the end of Mr. Mill's treatise *' On Liberty." 



Chapter XXIII. — ^Equalffy in the Distribution of 
Burdens and Enjoyments. 

BABEUF and his associates saw in the community of goods 
and of labour, that is to say, in the equal distribution of 
burdens and enjoyments, the only means of guaranteeing to 
each and every citizen the greatest possible happiness. 

Equality in the distribution of burdens and enjoyments 
is carried out in three ways by the communistic state, and 
intends to realize : — 

1. The community of goods by an equal distribution of all 
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the means of subsistence, including nurture, clothing, bedding, 
lodging, means of locomotion. 

2. The community of burdens consisting in an equal distri- 
bution of labour, occupations, and professions. 

3. The community of enjoyments by the common and equal 
participation of all the members of the community in the 
pleasures and enjoyments of life. 

Common Meals. — ^The institution of common meals has an 
historical precedent, for we read in Herodotus that the Spar- 
tans ate their food in common, and that their kings even took 
their meals at the public table. He further states that the 
distribution of meat was always confided to the most distin- 
guished persons of the commonwealth. It is not unlikely 
that from this laudable Spartan example of the distribution of 
food by distinguished persons, the English custom is derived of 
assigning the carving of meat and distribution of food at 
meals to the master and mistress of the house. 

Common IhveUinge. — How an equality in the lodgings and 
habitations of the people is obtained in the communistic state 
has been amply described in the chapter treating of the Asso- 
ciated Home. Although these dwellings are provided with 
every necessary accommodation and convenience, the commu- 
nistic state does not tie its citizens to one and the same set of 
apartments, dwelling houses, localities, or towns, but permits 
firequent dislocation, which will, moreover, be often required 
by the change of employment, calling all people by turns to the 
various seats of industry scattered all over the communistic 
territory. In this manner will be provided for all persona 
change of air, of place, and association, in order to spread 
everywhere health, pleasure, novelty, and enjoyment. 

That a similar custom of dislocation actually exists in 
Utopia we learn from Sir Thomas More, who says: — "The 
inhabitants of the towns of Utopia shift their houses by lots 
at every ten years' end." 

Equality in Dress. — On this kind of equality Babeuf makes 
some very judicious remarks, saying : — ^''Equality and simplicity 
in dress do not exclude elegance and propriety. There might 
be, for instance, different colours and forms to distinguish the 
different ages and occupations ; and there is no reason why the 
citizen should not wear a different coi^tume at the assemblies 
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and festivals from his ordinary one in tbe workshop. The girls, 
too, might be differently attired from the grownup women; 
and it might prove useful as well as pleasing that the youth, 
the adult, the old man, the magistrate, and the warrior should 
have each a peculiar and appropriate costume." 

EqvLol Distribution of Burdens. — For the equal distribution 
of the means of subsistence the communistic state expects, in 
return, equal application and assiduity at work from all its 
citizens. If all are maintained on a footing of equality, all 
must work equally hard. The burdens of labour must be 
equally borne by all. Physical labour is to be compulsory 
to all, and attractive occupations are to be dbtributed by 
alternate aUotment 

The benefits derived from labour in common are thus 
described by Babeuf : — " Citizens should do in common what- 
ever is to be done. Common labour fosters in the heart of each 
worker the desire of obtaining the general approbation by 
punctuality in the discharge of his duty." 

Mr. Sargant objects to the equal distribution of labour on 
the ground that it must lead to an inquisition not to be borne. 
He imagines " that a tailor, for instance, sitting by the side of 
his shopmate would count the stitches of his brother shopmate, 
watch his wandering looks, and harass him with a superinten- 
dence worse than the worst evils of competition." To this 
objection the above words of Babeuf are an able reply, and the 
reader will also recollect that the principle laid down in ch. ii., 
pp. 261-2, renders this supervision legitimate, as it is the only 
means by which an individual can defend his personal free- 
dom being infringed upon ; for as soon as he sees that another 
fellow worker is neglecting his duty, there arises in the mind 
of the industrious workman the apprehension that he is made 
a slave by being constrained to work in order to provide the 
means of subsistence for the idler. In the present state of 
.competition, on the contmry, the industrious workman very 
often rejoices at the idleness of his shopmate; for political 
economy teaches him that with the increase of the number of 
idlers amongst the membei-s of his own trade, the demand of 
labour from the industrious workman, and the rise of their 
wages, increase in direct ratio. 
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Chapter XXIV. — ^Tekritorial Equality. 

THIS aspect of equality has been perceived both by Babeuf 
4nd Cabet. The former says : — " Where a people is equit- 
ably governed, the good and the evil ought to be equitably 
shaj*ed amongst all its members. A scarcity of things neces- 
sary for use, inundations, droughts, the ravages of war, confla- 
grations, these evils ought to make themselves be felt equally 
everywhere." The latter says : — " The common distribution of 
all agricultural produce will compensate the population of poor 
lands with the superabundance of those of rich and luxuriant 
v^etation." 



Chapter XXV.— International and Universal Equality. 

THE philosophy of the eighteenth century proclaimed the 
equality and fraternity of nations in calling them to the 
conquest of liberty; the communistic doctrine of the nineteenth 
century calls all nations to a common distribution of the riches 
and produce of their respective countries. 

Benefits of Eqvxility. — Buonarotti says : — " Equality is the 
only institution proper for conciliating all real wants, for 
directing the useful passions, restraining the dangerous ones, 
and giving to society a free, happy, peaceful, and durable 
form." Mr. Mill says : — '* The only school of genuine moral 
sentiment is society between equals.'' 
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SECTION VI. 
FRATERNITY, 



Chapter XXVI.— Origin, Essence, and Realization op 
Fraternity. 

" Uniyersal reason, propagated by speech and heralded by the Press, 
demands the recasting of society on the basis of equality and fraternity." 
— Lamartinb. 

*' The influences which tend to unite men, and which give them an 
interest in each other's welfare, are both more numerous and more power- 
ful than those which throw them into collision." — Stephen. 

IT is evident that the idea of an universal brotherhood 
amongst ail mankind originated from the teachings of the 
Divine Founder of Christianity, and that from the advent of 
the new creed the ancient system of class distinctions, of 
masters and slaves, of patricians and plebeians, of free nations 
and barbarians, of masters and servants, was shaken to its very 
foundations. Immense must have been the effect of the follow- 
ing words of Christ : — " But be not ye called Rabbi, for one is 
your master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. And call 
no man your father upon the earth, for one is your Father, 
which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters, for one is 
your Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant " (Matt, xxiii. 8-12). 

These words teach three important things : firstly, that all 
men are brethren, and have one common Father, which is God 
in heaven ; secondly, that no man is to assume masteiy over 
another, and to put his fellow creature into subjection ; thirdly, 
that all service should be mutual. Mutual service, or an equal 
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distribution of labour amongst all the members of the com- 
mimity, is one of the principal features of Communism, and it 
is only in a true communistic establishment that those who 
are now the greatest in the land by virtue of birth, wealth, 
and authority will literally be made the servants of others, but 
also receive service in return in just proportion to the service 
rendered. In this spirit alone can all men become useful one 
to another. The tendency of Christianity towards mutual 
help and usefulness has been observed by all enlightened 
philosophers of subsequent ages. In our own times Stuart 
Mill made it the keystone of a new doctrine of ethics, 
saying : — '' In the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth we read 
the complete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as one 
would be done by,* and to love one's neighbour as oneself, con- 
stitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality. As the 
means of making the nearest approach to this ideal, utility 
would enjoin, first, that laws and social arrangements should 
place the happiness of every individual as nearly as possible in 
harmony with the interest of the whole." 

The opponents of both Utilitarianism and Communism 
strenuously repudiate biblical references in support of universal 
brotherhood. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who is said to be the 
founder of a religion of inhumanity, discards reference to the 
literal text of the Bible. "By taking the philanthropic 
passages of the four Gospels as the guide of their lives, men 
would turn the wdrld upside down. They would be a set of 
passionate communists, breaking down every approved maxim 
of conduct and every human institution." Instead of brotherly 
' help, he would, on the contrary, establish the following rule 
of mutual assistance among men : *' Let the miserable help 
themselves in the appointed manner ; let others help them on 
the appointed terms." Mr. Stephen, is however, not aware 
that the rule thus laid down is naked Communism, without 
being quickened by the solacing sentiment of fraternity. The 
communistic state has its strictly appointed terms ; which 
are, that it will provide food, clothing, and lodging for all who 
are willing to work, and that those who will not work will 

♦ "These words ought to be engraved on every door of a court of justice, 
on the observe of every coin, at the head of every contract, and in the 
memory of every child.*'— Emil dk Gibardik. 

21 A 
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have to staxve. Work is therefore the appointed manner by 
which the miserable can help themselves in the communistic 
state. But Communism counts upon something more than 
this hard and fast dictum — work or starvation. And this 
quickening essence of Commamism, is fraternity, or umveraal 
brotherhood. Mr. Stephen, however, endeavours to prove the 
impossibility of a brotherly union amongst all men, and adduces 
the following argument in support of his assertion. " Though 
no men are absolutely good, or absolutely bad, yet if and in so 
far as men are good and bad, they are not brothers but enemies, 
or, if the expression is preferred, they are brothers at enmity." 
However, Christ's humane injunction, " Love your enemies," 
and His association with sinners and publicans, are fatally 
detrimental to the new article of the religion of inhumanity, 
which proclaims that men are brothers at enmity. Yet Mr. 
Stephen is little pleased with the present aspect of antagonism 
in the conditions and pursuits of the lives of men, and says : — 
" Nearly the whole life of nearly every human creature is one 
continued course of injustice, for nearly every one passes his 
life in providing the means of happiness for himself and those 
who are closely connected with him, leaving others all but 
entirely out of account." On the contrary, he wishes that 
"upon some terms, and to some extent, it is desirable that 
men should wish well to and should help each other." 

Here Communism will come to his assistance, as above 
indicated ; and as the communistic state will establish absolute 
freedom of religious worship, he will be at liberty to add God 
and a future state to Mr. Mill's doctrine of utilitarianism ; by 
which conjunction "virtue will cease to be a mere fact, and 
become the law of society, the members of which may by a 
strong metaphor be called brothers, if, and in so far as, they 
obey that law." 

The sentiment of brotherly love, assistance, and sacrifice, is 
well defined by Sir Thomas More, who says : — " The Utopians 
think it is an evidence of true wisdom for a man to pursue his 
own advantage as far as the laws allow it ; they account it 
piety to prefer the public good to one's private concerns; but 
they think it unjust for a man to seek for pleasure by snatch- 
ing another man's pleasure from him ; and, on the contraiy, 
they think it a sign of a gentle and good soul for a man to 
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dispense with his own advantage for the good of others ; and 
that by this means a good man finds as much pleasure one 
way as he parts with another." 

Mr. Stephen, however, absolves himself, in the most uncon- 
cerned manner, of the acquirement and cultivation of universal 
brotherly love, saying : — " It would want the clearest of all 
imaginable revelations to make me try to love a considerable 
number of people whom it is unnecessary to mention, or affect 
to care about masses of men with whom I have nothing to do." 
If all men were similarly devoid of this feeling, the springs of 
philanthropy would soon cease to flow ; for it is preposterous to 
suppose that a Howard,* Wilberforce, or Reed,f never felt any 
sympathy or love for the unfortunate human beings whose 
lot they strove so persistently to better ; or that those sublime 
sacrifices by many men having made free gifts of important 
inventions to the world, were mere acts of bravado and 
thoughtlessness. And would not Mr. Stephen, seeing a fellow 
creature in danger of perishing by drowning or burning, run 
to his rescue, and, braving waves and flames, save the life of a 
brother, though not a kinsman of his ; or would he rather act 
like that Englishman of whom it is said that he reftised to 
save a drowning man because the man had never been intro- 
duced to him ? 

'*' John Howard, before setting out on his philanthropic toiur into 
Btusia, which ended in his death at Cherson, in November, 1789, justified 
his undertaking in these words : — ** I am not insensible,'* he wrote, " of 
the dangers which must attend such a journey. Should it please God to 
cut off my life in the prosecution of this design, let not my conduct be 
uncandidly imputed to rashness or enthusiasm, but to a serious, deliberate 
conviction that I am pursuing the path of duty, and to the sincere desire 
of being made an instrument of more extensive usefulness to my fellow- 
creatures than could be expected in the narrower circle of a retired life." 

t Dr. Andrew Reed, the philanthropist, being told by one of his sons 
that he should like to write his life, replied : — '' I sprang from the i>eople ; 
1 hoLvt lived for the people — the most for the most unhappy ; and the 
people, when they shall know it, will not allow me to die out of their 
loving remembrance." Dr. Reed accomplished sufficient to entitle him to 
the honour of all time, by instituting the following five charities — the 
London Orphan Asylum, where 3,500 orphans have been educated ; the 
Asylum at Wanstead, where 2,500 infant orphans have been trained ; 
the Asylum at Reedham, where a thousand fatherless children have found 
a home ; the Home for Incurables at Putney ; the Earlswood Asylum for 
Idiots, in which there are now 600 inmates. 
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That fraternity, or universal brotherhood, is something 
additional to the principle of equality, or the realization of 
justice, has been accurately perceived by J. S. Mill, who says : 
— " We are entering into an order of things in which justice 
wiU again be the primary virtue ; grounded as before on equal, 
but now also on sympathetic association ; having its root no 
longer in the instinct of equals for self-protection, but in a 
cultivated sympathy between them ; and no one being now 
left out, but an equal measure being extended to all." 

The development of sympathetic association and the culti- 
vation of a highly refined sentiment of sociability, will be 
greatly favoured by the communistic institution of the Asso- 
ciated Home, by the participation of the people in common 
meals, and by the performance of labour by large bodies of 
men. Stuart Mill speaks with great confidence of the future 
growth of this sentiment, saying: — ^''The social feelings of 
mankind, or the desire to be in unity with our fellow creatures, 
is already a powerful principle in human nature, and happily 
one of those which tend to become stronger without express 
inculcation from the influences of advancing civilization." Of 
the bearing of education on the inculcation of brotherly love 
to our fellow creatures, Stuart Mill says: — "By the im- 
provement of education, the feeling of unity with our fellow- 
creatures will become (what it cannot be doubted that Christ 
intended it to be) as deeply rooted in our character, and to our 
own consciousness as completely a part of our nature, as the 
horror of crime is in an ordinarily well brought up young 
person." He therefore expects that "a direct impuh>e to 
promote the general good may be in every individual one of 
the habitual motives of action, and the sentiments connected 
therewith may fill a large and prominent place in every 
human being." He further takes the following elevated views 
of the nature and growth of brotherly love and sociability : — 
'^ The social state is at once so natural, so necessary, and so 
habitual to man, that he never conceives himself otherwise 
than as a member of a social body ; and this association is 
rivetted more and more as mankind are further removed from 
the state of savage independence. A person in whom the 
social feeling is at all developed, cannot bring himself to think 
of the rest of his fellow creatures as struggling rivals with 
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him for the means of happiness, whom he must desire to see 
defeated in their object, in order that he may succeed in his. 
The deeply rooted conception which every individual even 
now has of himself as a social being, tends to make him feel 
it one of his natural wants that ^ere should be harmony 
between his feelings and aims and those of his fellow- 
creatures. . . . Not only does all strengthening of social ties 
and all healthy growth of society give to each individual a 
stronger personal interest in practically consulting the wel- 
fare of others ; it also leads him to identify his feelings more 
and more with their good, or at least with an even greater 
degree of practical consideration for it. He comes as though 
instinctively to be conscious of himself as a being who of 
course pays regard to others. The good of others becomes to 
him a thing naturally and necessarily to be attended to, like 
any of the physical conditions of our existence." 

" If we now suppose this feeling of unity to be taught as a 
religion, and the whole force of education, of institutions, and 
of opinion directed, as it once was in the case of religion, to 
make every person grow up from infancy surrounded on all 
sides both by the profession- and by the practice of it, I 
think that no one who can realize this conception will feel 
any misgiving about the sufficiency of the ultimate sanction 
for the happiness of morality." 

It has already been partially admitted that brotherly love 
towards all men must show itself by an unconditional willing- 
ness and desire to serve, to assist, and to help others. Men 
must devote themselves to the service of humanity, present 
and future. That this service can consist in nothing else but 
the promotion of true happiness we already learn from Plato, 
who says : — " It is not the lawgiver's concern, how any one 
class in a state may be made especially happy^ but to contrive 
rather that happiv/eaa shall be generated throughout the state, 
uniting the citizens both by persuasion and compulsion, making 
them share each other's services.** Sir Thomas More says : — 
** To do a great deal of good to mankind is the chief design 
that every good man ought to propose to himself in living." 
What this good is, and how it is to be promoted, we learn from 
Mr. Mill in the following and subsequent passages : — " Happi- 
ness is the sole end of human action, for human nature is so 
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constituted as to desire nothing whicb is not either a part of 
happiness or a means of happiness." 

The promotion of the greatest amount of happiness to the 
greatest possible number becomes, therefore, the only legitimate 
and reasonable aim of morality. This doctrine, which forms 
the basis of Mr. Mill's celebrated utilitarianism, has been 
called an epicurean theory by his opponents, and its advo- 
cates, as Mr. Stephen sarcastically puts it, might say at the 
last judgment: — ''I pleased myself and hurt nobody else." 
These opponents have scarcely attentively read, or seriously 
studied, Mr. Mill's treatise on utilitarianism, for he distinctly 
describes the nature and extent of the happiness to be pro- 
moted, saying: — "There is no known epicurean theory of 
life which does not assign to the pleasures of the intellect, 
of the feelings and imagination, and of the moral sentiments, 
a much higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sensa- 
tion." 

" Utilitarian writers have placed the superiority of mental 
over bodily pleasure chiefly in the greater permanency, safety , 
uncostliness, eta, of the former." 

"Human beings have faculties more elevated than the 
animal appetites, and when once made conscious of them, do 
not regard anything as happiness which does not include their 
gratification." 

In order to illustrate still more fully Mr. Mill's conception 
of the true nature of happiness, we requote the following 
celebrated passage, partly given on page 311, in support of 
equality in the claims to happiness : — 

"The utilitarian standard ... is not the agent's own 
happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness altogether. 
In the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the com- 
plete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as one would 
be done by, and to love one's neighbour as oneself, con- 
stitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality. The 
greatest happiness principle Ls a mere form of words, without 
rational signification, unless one person's happiness, supposed 
equal in degree, is counted for exactly as much as another's. 
Those conditions being supplied, Bentham's dictum, " Every- 
body to count for one, nobody for more than one," might be 
written under the principle of utility, as an explanatory 
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commentary. The equal claim of everybody to happiness in- 
volves an equal claim to all the means of happiness." 

" I regard utility as the ultimate appeal on all ethical ques- 
tions ; but it must be utility in the largest sense grounded on 
the permanent interests of a man as a progressive being.'* 

"The only self-renunciation which utilitarians applaud is 
devotion to the happiness, or to some of the means of happi- 
ness, of others ; either of mankind collectively, or of individuals 
within the limits required by the collective interest of man- 
kind."— H. Paul. 

Of Monsieur Le Comte's system of the service to humanity, 
Stuart Mill says : — " Monsieur le Comte has superabundantly 
shown the possibility of giving to the service of humanity^ 
even without the aid of belief in a Providence, both the physi- 
cal power and the social efficacy of a religion ; making it take 
hold of human life, and colour all thought, feeling, and action, 
in a manner of which the greatest ascendancy ever exercised 
by any religion may be but a type and foretaste." 

What Le Comte calls Altruisnth, or to live for others, was 
already initiated by Saint Simon's doctrine which creates 
labour a religious duty. Stuart Mill's utilitarianism is a 
further, more comprehensive, and more philosophical elabora- 
tion of the same idea. He unquestionably deserves the grati- 
tude of mankind for having indicated the practical way of 
carrying out Christ's commandment, " Love ye one another," 
and of realizing universal brotherhood upon earth, and intro- 
ducing that state of society which forms the last of the three 
democratic mottoes : Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
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constituted as to desire nothing which is not either a part of 
happiness or a means of happiness." 

The promotion of the greatest amount of happiness to the 
greatest possible number becomes, therefore, the only legitimate 
and reasonable aim of morality. This doctrine, which forms 
the basis of Mr. Mills celebrated utilitarianism, has been 
called an epicurean theory by his opponents, and its advo- 
cates, as Mr. Stephen sarcastically puts it, might say at the 
last judgment: — "I pleased myself and hurt nobody else." 
These opponents have scarcely attentively read, or seriously 
studied, Mr. Mill's treatise on utilitarianism, for he distinctly 
describes the nature and extent of the happiness to be pro- 
moted, saying: — "There is no known epicurean theory of 
life which does not assign to the pleasures of the intellect, 
of the feelings and imagination, and of the moral sentiments, 
a much higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sensa- 
tion." 

" Utilitarian writers have placed the superiority of mental 
over bodily pleasure chiefly in the greater permanency, safety , 
uncostliness, etc., of the former." 

"Human beings have faculties more elevated than the 
animal appetites, and when once made conscious of them, do 
not regard anything as happiness which does not include their 
gratification." 

In order to illustrate still more fully Mr. Mill's conception 
of the true nature of happiness, we requote the following 
celebrated passage, partly given on page 311, in support of 
equality in the claims to happiness : — 

'*The utilitarian standard ... is not the agent's own 
happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness altogether. 
In the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the com- 
plete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as one would 
be done by, and to love one's neighbour as oneself, con- 
stitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality. The 
greatest happiness principle is a mere form of words, without 
rational signification, unless one person's happiness, supposed 
equal in degree, is counted for exactly as much as another's. 
Those conditions being supplied, Bentham's dictum, " Every- 
body to count for one, nobody for more than one," might be 
written under the principle of utility, as an explanatory 
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commentary. The equal claim of everybody to happiness in- 
volves an equal claim to all the means of happiness.'' 

" I regard utility as the ultimate appeal on all ethical ques- 
tions ; but it must be utility in the largest sense grounded on 
the permanent interests of a man as a progressive being." 

"The only self-renunciation which utilitarians applaud is 
devotion to the happiness, or to some of the means of happi- 
ness, of others ; either of mankind collectively, or of individuals 
within the limits required by the collective interest of man- 
kind."— H. Paul. 

Of Monsieur Le Comte's system of the service to humanity, 
Stuart Mill says : — " Monsieur le Comte has superabundantly 
shown the possibility of giving to the service of humanity^ 
even without the aid of belief in a Providence, both the physi- 
cal power and the social efficacy of a religion ; making it take 
hold of human life, and colour all thought, feeling, and action, 
in a manner of which the greatest ascendancy ever exercised 
by any religion may be but a type and foretaste." 

What Le Comte calls Altruism, or to live for others, was 
already initiated by Saint Simon's doctrine which creates 
labour a. religious duty. Stuart Mill's utilitarianism is a 
further, more comprehensive, and more philosophical elabora- 
tion of the same idea. He unquestionably deserves the grati- 
tude of mankind for having indicated the practical way of 
carrying out Christ's commandment, " Love ye one another," 
and of realizing universal brotherhood upon earth, and intro- 
ducing that state of society which forms the last of the three 
democratic mottoes : Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 



SECTION VII. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
EQUALITY. 



Chapter XXVII. — Of the Community of Goods. 

'^ The realization of the doctrine of equality and fraternity necessitates 
the institution of common property." — Babbuf. 

THAT Communism in its sublimest conception may one day 
become a reality, Robert Owen tells us in these words : — 
" The time will surely come when the populations of the earth 
will be governed solely under the influence of universal love 
and charity ; and Divine as these principles are, they are yet 
the principles of common sense for governing mankind." 

Montesquieu advises the community of goods for small states, 
saying: — "Those who wish to establish the community of 
goods must imitate the organization of Plato's republican 
model city, in which trade and commerce are carried on by 
the state without the intervention of private citizens, in whidi 
arts flourish, but not luxury, and where our wants will be 
satisfied, but not our desires ; where money is proscribed, with 
its corrupting influences. Republics after Plato's model are 
fitted for small states where education can be given to all, and 
where the exchange of commodities can be rapidly effected 
without money. They are scarcely practicable in large states." 
Montesquieu could not foresee the rapidity of the exchange 
of ideas and commodities which is now efiected by telegraphs, 
steam navigation, and railroads. 

Plato says of the members of his Model Republic: — "Let 
none possess any private property unless it be absolutely 
necessary; next, let none have any dwelling or storehouse 
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into which anyone may not enter. Let them also frequent 
public meals, as in camps, and live in common." 

Mably considers a community of property to be the only 
social order conformable to the true end or intent of society, 
which is, the permanent happiness of all its members. Accord- 
ing to him, all the evils which afflict human society, being the 
effects of avarice and ambition, the science of politics reduces 
itself to the art of effectually stifling these passions. Avarice 
cannot be smothered unless by a community of goods. The 
principle of community does away with individual property, 
and diminishing the attractions of power, it becomes a ram- 
part against ambition, which ought also to be restrained by 
manners and institutions." 

Sargant condemns individualism, but devises only puerile 
means of checking it, saying: — "Individualism often degenerates 
into egotism. This fault lies in our unsocial selfishness. We are 
too much bent on riches and pleasure, and thus elbow those 
who have their way to make. Tf a man having attained a 
competency would relax his exertions, and adopt a quiet, unos- 
tentatious mode of life, there then would be room for those who 
have not been so fortunate. There would then be no need to 
squeeze those below us, or to struggle with our equals.** 

In a report submitted to the committee of the Poor Laws, 
Mr. Owen gives us the first rough sketch of the Associated 
Homa The building he proposed should afford accommodation 
for 1,200 people. The most convenient form would be a 
square, divided into two parallelograms by the erection of 
public buildings in the centre. Lodging rooms would occupy 
three sides of the square ; each family would be provided with 
four rooms, and its numbers would be restricted to four per- 
sons. When it consisted of more than two children, the others 
were to be sent to the dormitory, which would occupy the 
entire of the fourth side of the square. All the children 
from three years of age must sleep there, and must be sent 
to school. Their parents would be permitted to see them at 
meals and at all other proper times." 

And again : — " In the co-operative farmhouse, proposed for 
the relief of the poor, they would enjoy every advantage that 
economy could suggest; the same roof would cover many 
dwellings ; the same stove might warm every room ; the food 
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would be cooked at the same time and at the same fire; and the 
meals would be eaten from the same table, in the society of 
friends and fellow workers. Sympathy now restricted to the 
family would be thus extended to a community ; the union 
would be still further cemented by an equal participation in 
the profits and an equal share in the toil'' 

Fourier proposes the adoption of a sort of Communism by 
getting rid of the great loss and waste which is now occasioned 
by the splitting up of society into fragmentary private homes. 

Cabet says that in Icaria all the people are fed, clothed, and 
lodged by the state from the common stock of pixxiuce. Only 
slight difierences in this equal distribution arise from the 
difference of age, sex, health, and other circumstances. 

Sir Thomas More describes community life as practised by 
the. Utopians, and mentions their arrangements for common 
meals, saying : — " In every street there are great halls that lie 
at an equal distance from each other, distinguished by parti- 
cular names. In these halls the Utopians all meet and have 
their repasts. The stewards of every one of them come to 
the market place at an appointed hour, and according to the 
number of those that belong to the hall, they carry home pro- 
visions." 

That uniformity of dress and attire is a necessary corollary 
of the community of goods, Cabet tells us in these words: — 
" In the communistic state all persons will be dressed alike. 
This uniformity of dress will, however, be agreeably diversified 
by the difference of costumes that will distinguish childhood, 
youth, manhood, old age, spinsters and bachelors, women and 
men, married and divorced, widows and widowers, artizans 
and professional men, public servants and functionaries, etc 

Sir Thomas More is of the same opinion, for he says : — ** The 
Utopians wear throughout the island the same sort of clothes, 
without any other distinction except what is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the two sexes, and the married and unmarri^ The 
fashion never alters, and, as it is neither disagreeable nor un- 
easy, so it is suited to the climate and calculated both for their 
summers and winters." 

In the following passage Cabet mentions an important 
arrangement by which the use of national property and its 
safe keeping are secured : — '' Every person and family will 
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have to keep a list, or inventory, of all the things rightfully 
assigned to them for use. Wilful destruction of anything, as, 
for instance, of articles of furniture, clothing, tools, books, 
scientific and artistic implements and insti-uments, is a punish- 
able offence." 

Of the common use of enjoyments, Cabet says : — " Enjoy- 
ments are distributed equally, the same as food. In most cases 
it is done by casting lots,* especially where only a certain 
number can, at one time, participate in a certain pleasure, as, 
for instance, theatres, travels, etc." 

In how far and to what extent Communism sanctions the 
enjoyment of pleasures, Cabet shows us in the use the Icarians 
make of it, saying : — " The Icarians like pleasure, for they con- 
sider it wisdom to use all their faculties which beneficent 
nature has implanted in them ; but in order to enjoy rightly 
the treasures which she has sprearl around us and for us we 
must be guided by reason.*' 

And again : — " Travelling in the home country, as well as in 
foreign parts, will be an enjoyment much favoured by the 
communistic state, and means being afforded and time granted 
to everyone to partake of this pleasure, at regulated intervals, 
the custom of travelling will become so general that those who 
take advantage of it will be counted by thousanda" 

Concerning the introduction of the community of goods and 
the realization of Communism, the most advanced social theo- 
rists have always shrunk back from an immediate application 
of a communistic organization of society at large. Even Cabet, 
the Ultra-Communist, telLs us that Icaria underwent a transi- 
tion period of fifty years before Communism was fully esta- 
blished. 

The greatest and most violent Radicals of the Parisian clubs 
of 1848 clamoured for no more than a very partial application 
of nationalising property, as may be seen from the following 
speech delivered in one of those clubs : — " Society, in guaran- 
teeing the rights of labour, has taken the rdle of a social provi- 
dence. It requires a civil list in harmony with its first wants. 
Let us take away from the parishes, from the intermediate 

* The admission of strangers to the British Houses of Parliament is 
regulated by the casting of lots when all who have obtained members' 
orders for admission cannot be accommodated. 
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are set forth by Cabet in these words : — " The living in 
common constitutes a universal and mutual guarantee 
against misfortune and accidents^ securing to each food, 
clothes^ lodging, and the means to marry and to bring up a 
family, under the only condition of moderate work. The 
social system which will realize equality and fraternity will 
also prevent cupidity and ambition; it will render vice and 
crime scarcely possible ; it will secure peace and concord, and 
will finally give happiness and contentment to regenerated 
mankind." 

The economical advantages derived from living in common 
are pointed out by Fourier, who says : — " If association is 
applied to all the details of domestic and rural life, there 
will be found a medium saving of nine-tenths of the whole 
expenses, besides the hands which will be spared and become 
available in other employments." 

Robert Owen sees in Communism the means of destroying 
selfishnes, and says : — " The communistic life will effectually 
destroy the selfish privacy of families. The men of the New 
Moral World will live in public ; their food will be eaten at 
public tables ; separate houses will be replaced by huge dormi- 
tories. For individuals and families, private property will 
have no existence ; each person will become a part of a colony ; 
all will share alike in the common wealth — the fruit of their 
common labour." 

Sir Thomas More considers Communism to be the means of 
eradicating pauperism and establishing true national wealthy 
saying : — " In all other places it is visible, that, while people talk 
of a commonwealth, every man only seeks his own wealth ; * 
but there, where no man has any property, all men zealously 
pursue the good of the public : and, indeed, it is no wonder to 
see men act so differently ; for in other commonwealths, every 
man knows that, unless he provides for himself, how flourish- 
ing soever the commonwealth may be, he must die of hunger ; 
so that he sees the necessity of preferring his own concerns to 
those of the public ; but in Utopia, where every man has a 
right to everything, they all know that, if care is taken to keep 
the public stores full, no private man can want anything ; for 
among them there is no unequal distribution, so that no man is 
* *' Let no man seek his own, but every man another's wealth. *' — Cor. x. 24. 
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poor, none in necessity ; and though no man has anything, yet 
they are all rich." 

Babeuf expects the consolidation of Communism by its own 
action and moral influence, saying : — " The greater the extent 
of territory a community embraces, the stronger is the guar- 
antee it offers to each paxt of the territoiy against dearth and 
scarcity of every kind. Moreover, from such a great and 
frequent intercommunication of men and things, ought neces- 
sarily to spring up a strong feeling of fraternity and devotion, 
so general and so strong, that it is to be presumed no human 
force could either invade such a country or destroy its institu- 
tion of equality, once they are firmly established." 
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PART III. 



Chapter XXVIII. — Labour, 

'' The New Moral World will raise the standard on which ift written in 
burning letters the words of St. Paul, *' Unless ye work, neither shall ye 
eat." — RoBEBT Owen. 

LOOKING attentively at the inscription of the flag thu.s 
boldly unfuried by the great social reformer and philan- 
thropist, we perceive that the words written on it in flaming 
letters have a double meaning, indicating both the necessity 
and duty of labour. Of the first, Karl Marx, the intrepid war- 
rior against capital, and able advocate of the emancipation of 
the working classes of all countries, says : — " Useful labour, 
producing articles of value, is the inevitable condition of man^s 
existence, independent of all forms of society ; it is the eternal 
necessity of nature, in order to carrj" on the continual exchange 
of matter between man and nature, and thus becomes the in- 
dispensable sustainer of human life itself:" 

That the necessity of labour is at the same time a blessing 
to us, we learn from Babeuf, who says : — '' Work is the com- 
mon debt of all, and it is also the curb of the passions.-' 

The corresponding duty of labour, which goes hand in hand 
with the imperative obligation of work, is mentioned by all 
social reformers. Babeuf refers to it in these words : — " Nature 
has imposed on each person the obligation to work ; nobody 
could without crime evade his share of the common labour.*' 
The words, branding the withdrawal from labour as a crime. 
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give sanction to the punishment of idleness as a criminal 
offence, of which mention was made in chapter ii., p. 261. 

Babeuf further says : — " The labour necessary to the main- 
tenance of society, equally distributed amongst all its valid 
members, is for each of them a duty, the fulfilment of which is 
rendered imperative by the law." 

And again : — " The right of property being replaced by that 
of each individual to an existence as happy as that of any 
other member of the social body, it follows that every member 
of the social body should take a share of the labour necessary 
to ensure the maintenance, the prosperity, and the conservation 
of society." 

And also : — '' No study or profession gives a right to exemp- 
tion from the common labour of society." This provision is 
important ; for it gives a decided denial to the detractors of 
Communism, who maintain that Communism would create an 
aristocracy of talent and learning who would be absolved 
from their participation in physical labour. 

Sir Thomas More says : — " In Utopia no man may live idle, 
but everyone must follow his trade diligently ; yet they do 
not wear themselves out with perpetual toil from morning till 
night, as if they were beasts of burden, which, as it is indeed a 
heavy slavery, so it is everywhere the common course of life 
amongst all mechanics except the Utopians." 

Cabet refers to the necessity and duty of labour in the fol- 
lowing passages, taken from Voyage en Icarw : — 

" Labour and industry are one of the principal foundations 
of every social organization." 

" Labour is to be elevated into the sphere of public functions, 
and its performance to be regarded as an obligation and 
honour." 

" All the people of Icaria are associated and equal ; all are 
obliged to work an equal number of hours in industrial oc- 
cupations." 

" In Icaria all people are equally rich, and the state exacts 
nothing else from them but an equal share of labour from each." 

That every adult person in Icaria is skilled in some handi- 
craft, and that manual labour is obligatory to all, may be 
inferred from the following dialogue in Voyaxje en Icarie : — 

"'This is my travelling companion, of whom you have 

22 A 
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already heard/ * What is his name ? ' * Valmor.' * Valmor ! 
I congratulate j^ou, for I have heard him mentioned as one of 
the most distinguished and celebrated young men of Icaria.' 

" * He told me that his father is one of the high magistrates 
of the country/ ' Yes, I know him ; he is a locksmith.' 

" ' His sister is one of the great beauties of Icaria.' * Yes ; 
and besides, she is one of the best seamstresses.' 

" ' What do you say ? A locksmith, a seamstress ! ' ' Well, 
what are you astonished at ? Can a locksmith not be an ex- 
cellent magistrate ? Can a seamstress not be a remarkably 
beautiful woman ? ' 

" ' But are there no noblemen amongst you ? ' ' Yes ; many 
citizens, artizans, physicians, and others, who have greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves by discoveries and excellent service, are 
celebrated, illustrious, and noble amongst us.' " 

Babeuf maintains that two reasons will impel all men to 
share in physical labour, and thus discharge their duty to 
society: — 

1. Because the activity which moderate labour occasions, 
is for man a source of health,* delight, and amusement. 

2. Because the labour of each is the least possible only when 
all participate in it. 

That these two incitements may become the mighty means 
of organizing society on the principle of the equal participation 
of all in the performance of labour, is even admitted by Mr. 
Sargant, one of the ablest opponents to the communistic doc- 
trine, who says : — " Health of body and of mind is regarded by 
all true philosophers as the conditions of felicity ; but it is 

* Nobody has ever given to the world a more striking example of the 
profound estimation in which the salutary influence of bodily labour is to 
be held, than Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the eminent statesman, profound 
scholar, and celebrated orator. During the recess of Parliament, this 
great man is not unfrequently engaged in the arduous but healthy exer- 
cise of felling trees. In September 1875, he was seen for a portion of 
two days wielding the axe upon a large tree in a lane at the outskirts of 
Hawarden village, and he succeeded in bringing it to the ground on the 
second day late in the afternoon. Those who saw him say that he went to 
work in true woodman fashion, with his braces thrown off behind him, and 
his shirt collar unfastened. After completing his task he walked home 
with his axe slung over his shoulder, and two hours afterwards attended 
a public meeting, looking, not tired and weary, but quite refreshed with 
his bodily labour. 
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obtained, nofc by ease, not by indulgence, but by active occupa- 
tion. How much more would the middle classes enjoy life, 
how much freer would they be from dyspepsia and its black 
train of heavy thoughts, if necessity limited their meals ! How 
much more vigorous and lively their enjoyments, if daily labour 
prepared them for rest, and bodily exertion preceded their 
feasts ! " 

And also : — " A sense of duty might be a prevailing motive, 
a sense of justice might occur to the backward minds, and 
might lead us to reflect that, as a matter of £a.imess, wc should 
take our share of menial and offensive occupations." 

Fourier tells us by what means men are now induced to 
work, saying: — "In civilized society, men are impelled to 
industry and perseverance by the sordid motives of gain, by 
the need of maintaining children, by the fear of dying of 
hunger, or of being locked up for begging." 

Sir Thomas More mentions the important fact that living 
and working in common is a great preventive against derelic- 
tion in the duty of labour, saying : — " In Utopia all men live 
in full view, so that all are obliged both to perform their or- 
dinary task, and to employ themselves well in their spare 
hours ; and it is certain that a people thus ordered must live 
in great abundance of all things, and these being equally 
distributed among them, no man can want or be obliged to 
beg." 

Robert Owen's "Silent Monitor" seems after all to be 
destined, in spite of all the ridicule thrown on it, to become 
an admirable contrivance of bringing a man's performance of 
the duty of labour under the eyes of the public. This means 
of controlling labour is especially applicable in factories and 
localities where persons work singly and on one and the same 
spot. 

In a well regulated social state every workshop, factory, 
mine, eta, will be constantly accessible to visitors from the 
public, and thus the marks of the silent monitors will impart 
to the public eye the manner in which those engaged in actual 
work perform their duties. 

It is stated that at New Lanark the good marks of the 
silent monitors were often pointed out with no little, pride by 
the workpeople, whose conduct they reported, to the numerous 
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visitors who came from all parts of the world to see R. 
Owen's marvellous achievements in the great work of human 
regeneration. 

Every adult member of the future social state will, in a 
similar manner, be classified according to the indications of 
either a silent monitor, a book, or badge of conduct and merit 
in the ])erformance of labour ; for upon the faithful discharge 
of the work allotted to him will depend the regular commence- 
ment of the period, when at the age of fifty he will be ex- 
empted not only from all further compulsory labour, but will 
moreover be entitled to the superintendence and direction of the 
labour of others. 

That none of the inhabitants of Icaria are ashamed or un- 
willing to take their allotted share in physical labour, we learn 
from the following dialogue in Cabet's Voyage en Icarie :— 

" ' Yes, I understand, and see now how happy your workmen 
must be.' 

" ' They are so to such a degree that the descendants of our 
ancient nobility are proud of their present appellations, and 
are pleased to be called tailors, shoemakers, smiths, printers, 
etc., entirely forgetting their former ranks of dukes, earls, 
marquises, and barons.* " 

How the burden of labour will be materially lightened in 
the future social state is indicated by several social re> 
formers. 

Babeuf says : — " The right to a happy existence is, more- 
over, vouchsafed by exempting old age (from fifty years and 
upwards), and whenever infirmity or weakness of the organs 
render labour painful or impossible." 

Sir Thomas More says : — " If, after a person has learned one 
trade, he desires to acquire another, that is also allowed in 
Utopia. When he has learned both he follows that which he 
likes best, unless the public has more occasion for the other." 

This observation of Sir Thomas More is of great importance, 
as being indicative of the freedom which every individual will 
enjoy in the choice of occupation and time of work, — a liberty 
the possibility of which has already been demonstrated in a 
former chapter. 

Fourier elaborated a very detailed theory of arrangements 
by which labour can be made attractive to aJL That his ideas 
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upon this subject contain great truths and most valuable 
practical suggestions, nobody will deny who only reads the 
observation with which he introduces the question, where he 
says : — " Labour is repugnant when it is forced, obligatory, and 
arbitrary ; when it is continuous and monotonous ; when it is 
isolated or without rivalry. The peasant who tills his field in 
solitude twelve hours a day, with no stimulant but the hope of 
a crust of bread ; the seamstress who alone in her garret plies 
her needle all day and part of the night, with no stimulant but 
the necessity of living ; the clerk who grows pale during the 
twelve hours, sitting at his desk, at a disgustful occupation, 
which leads neither to honour nor promotion, but only to a 
slender monthly salary : all these pariahs of civilization con- 
ceive a deeply seated dislike to their daily task." 

And again- — "The monotony of labour will be greatly 
mitigated when work is performed by small or large parties. 
Harvests and vintages in which the assembled labourers ani- 
mate each other by joyous songs, and compete in promptitude 
and skill, are not painful but attractive. Young milliners 
sitting together and trying which shall be the first to finish 
her task, or which shall give most elegance to a bow of ribbon 
or a corsage, amusing each other with laugh, song, and non- 
sense, find their work less painful than it is to one who must 
labour in silence and solitude." 

From these and similar observations Fourier elaborated a 
theory by which labour shall be made attractive by the volun- 
tary formation of all workers into passionate groups and series. 
He then comes to the conclusion that those members employed 
in one occupation or workshop will form good-humoured 
parties, because they consist of free members who have volun- 
teered for the particular service. 

In order to prevent the monotony and irksomeness of occu- 
pations, Fourier proposes a change of occupation every two 
hours in the day; so that a man after ploughing for two 
hours would go to shoemaking for two hours, %nd after shoe- 
making to gardefning for two hours. 

The principle of the voluntary choice and frequent change 
of occupations is good, but Fourier's airangements are not 
practicable, chiefly on account of the loss of time they would 
entail, and of the risk to which society would be frequently 
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exposed by having to postpone or abandon necessary work, 
because the required number of workers did not present them- 
selves when they were wanted. 

The system developed in chapter xl. p. 195-6, is easier and 
more practicable, and secures not only the entire freedom of 
the individual for the selection of work, — ^thus offering the 
greatest latitude to the working of Fourier s voluntaryism, — 
but gives also greater intervals between the various kinds of 
occupations in which a person may be engaged, and which, in 
some cases, may extend to hours, and in others to days, months, 
and even years. 

It has also been remarked, on a former occasion, that when 
in a certain occupation the volunteers outnumber the workers 
required, the casting of the lot decides who is to remain and do 
the work ; and again, if on the contrary a sufficient number 
have not volunteered, the remainder still wanted will be com- 
pulsorily selected by the same means of casting the lot. 

Cabet mentions three more motives which will impel men to 
the faithful discharge of labour, saying: — "All men will bo 
called and encouraged to take part in labour, by custom, by the 
love of country, and by the approbation of public opinion.** He 
further states that " in Icaria everything concurs in rendering 
labour attractive : education, which from childhood on teaches 
to like and to honour it ; clean and airy workshops, that invite 
to it; singing and conversation, that enliven it; moderate dura- 
tion, that eases it*; and public approbation, that rewards it." 

Of the mighty and charming attraction of science and art, 
Cabet saw striking proofs in Icaria, for he says : — " In that 
coimtry all artists, as painters, sculptors, musicians, actors, etc.. 
are fed, lodged, clothed by the state, and enjoy no other stimu* 
lant for their activity but the attainment of fame and distinc- 
tion, and the guidance of their genius." And again : — " In 
order to excite honourable emulation, every one who does more 
than his duty, or makes a useful invention, or does some other 
distinguished service to the community, will receive public 
distinction or even national honours." 

As other means by which the Icarians make labour agree- 
able, Cabet mentions the following : — " A citizen in Icaria has 
never to perform any more work than his strict allotment 
assigned to him by law, and consequently he does his work 
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willingly, without hesitation, repugnance, or aversion, knowing 
also that all others have exactly the same amount of work to do." 

"All those employed in one and the same trade work 
together in large factories and national workshops, where in- 
telligence has contrived the most suitable arrangements to 
afford room, ventilation, and airiness." 

The example which industrious men may give to the lazy 
and backward is especially of great value in a communistic 
state of society, whilst such example is now generally un- 
heeded, ridiculed, and even checked and interfered with by the 
jealousy of other workmen, who fear that the surplus earnings 
of one man is so much loss to the others. 

Sir Thomas More distinctly asserts that " in Utopia, even 
the magistrates, though excused by the law, yet do not excuse 
themselves, but work, that by their example they may excite 
the industry of the rest of the people." 

The present social custom which separates men into two 
classes, handworkers and head workers, is ably argued against 
by Louis Blanc, who says : — " Why separate that which it has 
pleased God to render in human beings sa absolutely insepara- 
ble ? Does not the mysterious intimacy of soul and body 
result in the human being ? " 

After having had our way cleared by the removal of this 
obnoxious subdivision, thanks to Louis Blanc's argument, we 
have now arrived at the great question of the equal distribution 
of labour. 

On this other subject Cabet says : — " Once a year, the state, 
knowing from statistical information the necessary number of 
workers required in all handicrafts and occupations, calls upon 
all persons, but especially upon the young when finally leaving 
school, to enlist into the great army of workers, and to choose 
their tr^es." This selection of occupation will be imperative, 
and from three kinds of work, namely, dangerous, repulsive, 
and easy or agreeable labour. Cabet speaks of three great fes- 
tivals annually celebrated by the Icarians, and of which one is 
in honour of the distribution of employments, saying : — " There 
are three great festivals in Icaria : 1. The nativity of scholars, 
when all children at the age of five enter the national educa- 
tional establishments ; 2. The nativity of industry, when all 
citizens at the age of eighteen arc incorporated as working 
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men into bandici-afts and all manner of manual and physical 
work; 3. The nativity of citizenship, when at the age of 
twenty-five every citizen is admitted to his share in the politi- 
cal government of the people." To these three festivab will 
certainly be added two others, namely, one in honour of the 
admission of people to degrees in professions, arts, and sciences, 
and another for the celebration of the final termination of 
every individuals period of labour, which being fixed at fifty 
years of age, will from that time entitle him to the leadership 
of other workers. 

Cabet himself mentions the important and humane custom 
observed in Icaria of exempting old people from work, saying : 
— " In Icaria men are exempted fi:om work at the age of sixty- 
five and women at fifty ; but few only invoke this exemption, 
but continue by habitude to be useful in some way or other." 

One is here involuntarily reminded of the sad spectacle of 
hardships to which the great age of many of those is cruelly 
exposed, who in our towns drive omnibuses, and of those who 
in our fields totter behind the plough, living skeletons* and 
emaciated, deathlike frames, that at every step they make 
threaten to fall to the ground. O cruel Civilization ! when 
will thy reign of tyranny and inhumanity come to an end ? 

How infinitely more humane are the communistic institu- 
tions of Icaria to those of England at the present time ! 

Babeuf says that painful and repulsive labour will be 
greatly mitigated : 1. By the application of machines wherever 
they are applicable ; 2. By every able-bodied citizen taking 
his turn at work. This second mitigation of labour is, cer- 
tainly, the only infallible means of distributing some of those 
occupations which are in themselves so disgusting and distaste- 
ful that no social reformer could for a moment think of relying 
on these being chosen spontaneously and willingly by anyone. 
"We cannot," says Mr. Sargent, "expect that many would 
wish to act as scavengers, to load dung carts, to clear out pig- 
sties, to scrub a dirty room, to wash foul linen, or sort dirty 
rags." 

That the process of the equal distribution of labour must 

* The reader may see " The Skeleton at the Plough ^ described by 
George Mitchell, one from the plough, who shows how working men 
starve in happy England. 
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already begin at the very childhood of an individual is dis- 
tinctly advocated by Babeuf and Robert Owen. Babouf says : 
— " This distribution takes birth in the houses of public in- 
struction. The magistrates cliarged with their superinten- 
dence cause to be executed therein all branches of work, and 
attach to each of them the number of pupils proportioned to 
the wants of the public, at the same time consulting the 
capacity and peculiar bent or turn of each pupil" 

Robert Owen says : —" In the New Moral World all will, in 
the course of their lives, be called upon to perform every func- 
tion, from the humblest domestic duties to the most difficult 
operations of government. At seven each child will begin to 
assist in domestic matters, and in such out-door pursuits as 
may be suited to its strength and advantageous to its health. 
At twelve they will cease to be occupied in domestic duties, 
and will enter upon the more important labour of life. From 
twelve to twenty-five every one will be engaged in the produc- 
tion of wealth." 

That the equal distribution of labour will be no arbitrary 
proceeding is pointed out by Babeuf in the following two pas- 
sages : — " Equality in the distribution of labour ought to be 
measured and determined less by the intensity of the labour 
required than by the capacity of the labourer." " The duration 
and severity of labour will be regulated by the law, which, 
while it spares the weak, will excite the strong, so that all 
may find themselves subject to duties equally proportioned 
to their strength and to the rudeness of the labour they may 
have to perform." 

The author proposes that at the age of forty every member of 
the communistic state shall cease to be a producer, and become 
from this period to his fiftieth year a distributer of produce. 
Robert Owen coincides with this arrangement, but he evidently 
fixes the period of the emersion from productive labour at too 
early an age. His words are : — " At twenty-five the citizen of 
the New Moral World will emerge from the business of life to 
enjoy its pleasures. Till thirty he will act as guardian of the 
wealth that has been created. From thirty to forty he will be 
a member of the council of government. From forty to sixty 
he will be employed on such foreign afiairs as may arise." 

Fourier conceived the idea that the more varied labour is, 
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and the more occupations and handicrafts an individual is 
working in, the greater is the attractiveness of labour. 

That the obstacles of learning a number of occupations are 
not very great, even in those trades where little or no ma- 
chinery is as yet employed, is clearly proved by a fact that 
came to light at Robert Owen s celebrated communistic experi- 
ment in America; for we find it stated that "at New Harmony 
persons who, till then, had been useless members of society were 
known to acquire the art of carpentering with great facility. 
Dale Owen states that he himself had made a pair of boots 
in a week, and two of his brothers had achieved a similar 
feat A gentleman expressed the thrill of satisfaction he had 
experienced when he had learned the noble art of tailoring, 
and when he found himself for the first time of his life enroll^ 
among the useful classes of society. 

In "Das Capital," by Karl Marx, we read: — "A French 
artizan writes the following on his return from California : — 
*I never thought that I would be able to work in all the 
various trades which I took up in California. I was firmly 
convinced that besides book-printing I was good for nothing. 
But once in the midst of this world of adventurers, who 
change their trades easier than their shirts, lo ! I did as 
others did. As working in the mines was not profitable 
enough, I settled in the town of San Francisco, where I became 
in turns slater, plumber, typographer, etc. In consequence of 
this experience I feel myself less a mollusk, but more a man." 

Robert Owen himself, however, doubts the feasibility of 
everyone taking a share in every kind of work, and says : — 
" It appears hardly possible that all can be occupied succes- 
sively or simultaneously upon every division of labour; but 
care will be taken that the occupations fehall be sufficiently 
diversified to secure perfect health and sufficient repose to 
all." 

The plan suggested by Babeuf, according to which every 
person has to take his share in dangerous, repulsive, and agree- 
able work, is all that is required in order to ensure both the 
variation of labour and the realization of the principle of 
equality. 

Babeuf speaks of the benefits which society will derive 
from the equal division of labour, saying : — " From the impar- 
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tial division of labour, and from the reduction of occupations 
to those which are necessary to all, flow two consequences 
infinitely favourable to the happiness of our species : 1. The 
useful employment of all the land ; 2. The removal of idleness, 
and thereby a great mitigation of individual labour." 

Saint Simon's dictum, " To every one according to his own 
capacity, and to every capacity according to its worth," will 
certainly find an important practical application in the allot- 
ment of all scientific, intellectual, and artistic work, and in the 
distribution of all scientific and artistic appliances, instru- 
ments, books, etc. That ability and proficiency must, then as 
now, be proved by test examinations, is evident, and that all 
men of science and artists will be ranked into various degrees 
of proficiency, and that these degrees will entitle them to the 
possession and use of the requisite appliances for their respec- 
tive arts and professions, is likewise understood. 

Saint Simon says, "Every one being set to do that for 
which he is best fitted, all the duties of society will be per- 
formed better than they are at present. This principle neces- 
sitates that the distribution of employments be made according 
to the abilities of men." 

How very much superior would this system of distributing 
arts and sciences be to the existing one, which wastes so 
much labour in teaching young persons sciences and arts for 
which they have very often neither talents nor inclination, but 
dislike and hatred. 

The direction of all labour and the management of ^1 indus- 
trial affairs by the state are an unavoidable necessity in carry- 
ing out and maintaining a communistic organization of society. 
We therefore meet in the works of all social innovators with 
numerous allusions to this subject 

Louis Blanc says : — " The government shall be regarded as 
the supreme regulator of production, and that it may accom- 
plish its task it shall be invested with great power." 

That the power of a communistic state resides in the 
sovereignty of the people, and that the people themselves are 
to exercise the administrative power, is very ably indicated by 
Babeuf in this passage: — ^"Liberty and equality cannot be 
maintained in society unless all the citizens participate in the 
construction, the maintenance, defence, and execution of the 
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and the more occupations and handicrafts an individual is 
working in, the greater is the attractiveness of labour. 

That the obstacles of learning a number of occupations are 
not very great, even in those trades where little or no ma- 
chinery is as yet employed, is clearly proved by a fact that 
came to light at Robert Owen's celebrated communistic experi- 
ment in America ; for we find it stated that " at New Harmony 
persons who, till then, had been useless members of society were 
known to acquire the art of carpentering with great facility. 
Dale Owen states that he himself had made a pair of boots 
in a week, and two of his brothers had achieved a similar 
feat A gentleman expressed the thrill of satisfaction he had 
experienced when he had learned the noble art of tailoring, 
and when he found himself for the first time of his life enrolled 
among the useful classes of society. 

In "Das Capital," by Karl Marx, we read: — "A French 
artizan writes the following on his return from California : — 
*I never thought that I would be able to work in aU the 
various trades which I took up in California. I was firmly 
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sively or simultaneously upon every division of labour; but 
care will be taken that the occupations fehall be sufficiently 
diversified to secure perfect health and sufficient repose to 
all." 

The plan suggested by Babeuf, according to which every 
person has to take his share in dangerous, repulsive, and agree- 
able work, is all that is required in order to ensure both the 
variation of labour and the realization of the principle of 
equality. 

Babeuf speaks of the benefits which society will derive 
from the equal division of labour, saying : — " From the impar- 
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iial division of labour, and from the reduction of occupations 
to those which are necessary to all, flow two consequences 
infinitely favourable to the happiness of our species : 1. The 
useful employment of all the land ; 2. The removal of idleness, 
and thereby a great mitigation of individual labour." 

Saint Simon's dictum, " To every one according to his own 
capacity, and to every capacity according to its worth," will 
certainly find an important practical application in the allot- 
ment of all scientific, intellectual, and artistic work, and in the 
distribution of all scientific and artistic appliances, instru- 
ments, books, etc. That ability and proficiency must, then as 
now, be proved by test examinations, is evident, and that all 
men of science and artists will be i*anked into various degrees 
of proficiency, and that these degrees will entitle them to the 
possession and use of the requisite appliances for their respec- 
tive arts and professions, is likewise understood. 

Saint Simon says, "Every one being set to do that for 
which he is best fitted, all the duties of society will be per- 
formed better than they are at present. This principle neces- 
sitates that the distribution of employments be made according 
to the abilities of men.*' 

How very much superior would this system of distributing 
arts and sciences be to the existing one, which wastes so 
much labour in teaching young persons sciences and arts for 
which they have very often neither talents nor inclination, but 
dislike and hatred. 

The direction of all labour and the management of all indus- 
trial affairs by the state are an unavoidable necessity in carry- 
ing out and maintaining a commimistic organization of society. 
We therefore meet in the works of all social innovators with 
numerous allusions to this subject 

Louis Blanc says : — " The government shall be regarded as 
the supreme regulator of production, and that it may accom- 
plish its task it shall be invested with great power." 

That the power of a communistic state resides in the 
sovereignty of the people, and that the people themselves are 
to exercise the administrative power, is very ably indicated by 
Babeuf in this passage: — "Liberty and equality cannot be 
maintained in society unless all the citizens participate in the 
construction, the maintenance, defence, and execution of the 
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laws. Ab administrative labour will be the most attractive, 
citizens will take part in it by tuma" (The English custom of 
electing the mayors of large cities by turns from among the 
aldermen is realizing the principle of equality to some 
extent.) 

That the principal work of the communistic administration 
will be concentrated on the direction of labour and industry, 
is a point on which all social reformers agree. Cabet says : — 
" The state determines every year the number and quantity of 
all articles of consumption, of food, clothing, furniture, tools, 
scientific and artistic appliances, raw materials, etc., and it is 
the state which has everything produced and manufactured in 
national establishments and workshops of which those of a 
similar kind or mutual dependence are united in one locality." 

"The entire administration of the Government in Icaria 
is divided into fifteen central committees, superintending : 
1. The Constitution; 2. Education; 3. Agriculture; 4. Industry; 
5. Food; 6. Clothing; 7. Furniture; 8. Dwelling ; 9. Statistics ; 
10. Conveyance ; 11. Arts; 12. Sciences; 13. Navigation; 14. 
Foreign Trade; 15. Hygienics." To these must be added: 
16. Telegraph ; 17. Railways; 18. The Public Press; 19. Postal 
Affairs, and 20. Entertainments, such as concerts, plays, balls, 
travelling, etc. 

That each department of the public administration will hav« 
to be subdivided into numerous sections is perceived by Louis 
Blanc, who says : — " There must be a central corporation 
to each trade, with other minor corporations affiliated to it 
throughout the country." 

Babcuf speaks of a similar subdivision of industry and its 
supervision, saying :— " In each commune the citizens are dis- 
tributed by classes. There are as many classes as there are 
useful arts. There are, amongst each class, leaders, or super- 
intendents, who direct the works." 

And again : — " There is with each municipal administration 
a council of old men, who (having reached their fiftieth year, 
which terminates their period of physical labour) are delegated 
by each class of workers ; this council enlightens the adminis- 
tration upon everything which concerns Uie distribution, miti- 
gation, and improvement of labour." 

And also : — " The direction of agriculture and of the useful 
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arts (trades) is one of the principal prerogatives of the sove- 
reign power of the people." 

Cabet mentions an important branch in the subdivision of 
the sanitary department of the state, saying: — "There will be 
a separate section of the sanitary department of the national 
Administration, whose special duty will consist in regulating 
all matters concerning the health of new-born children, babies, 
and infants of tender age. This section will give instructions 
and directions as to the manner how to treat children during 
the time of suckling, weaning, and teething, and as to all 
matters relating to their feeding, washing, bathing, etc." 

The work required in all the various branches of the 
administration has already been analysed in chapter xxxviii., 
p. 188, under the term of Administrative Labour, and where it 
was also declared to be capable of being shared by all. But 
as all the branches of administrative labour confer great 
honour and distinction on all those engaged in its superior 
direction, the offers of voluntary and efficient service are most 
likely to be in excess of the places to be filled. This diffi- 
culty is ably solved by Babeuf, who says : — " To these, citizens 
should be invited to take part in turn, viz., such as appertain 
to the administration and defence of the Republic." 

That in a communistic state the minutest details of the 
direction of labour and distribution of produce are subject to 
popular control, we learn from Cabet, who, in Voyage en 
IcariCf mentions an incident which occurred in the national 
assembly of that state, showing the kind of work the repre- 
sentatives were engaged in. " A reporter is said to have laid 
before the House the draft of a bill, authorizing the Adminis- 
tration to add a new article of furniture to those- already in 
use in every habitation." 

It is not unlikely that in a communistic state, where every 
department of the administration, and especially that of in- 
dustry, is minutely subdivided, the section of invention and 
improvement attached to each trade, manufacture, art, and 
science, may very closely resemble Solomon's house, the in- 
mates of which are described by Lord Bacon as being oc- 
cupied: — 

" 1. In searching for experiments in books. 

*' 2. In collecting experiments in all mechanical arts. 
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** 3. In trying new experiments. 
" 4. In reporting on these expeij^iments. 
" 5. In suggesting the application of the results of these ex- 
periments to the benefit of man and knowledge. 
" 6. In directing new experiments from old ones. 
" 7. In executing the experiments. 

'* 8. In drawing axioms and aphorisms from successful ex- 
periments." 

The principles which guide the direction of labour by the 
state relate chiefly to the continual mitigation of the hard- 
ship of labour, and to the saving of work and material How 
this is to be efiected is shown in the following passages from 
Cabet's Voyage en Icarie: — "The Icarians exercise all their 
intelligence in order to discover all possible means of making 
labour short, agreeable, and safe/' 

" The amount of all necessary work and the hours of labour 
are gradually more and more reduced, and new machines are 
employed to lessen the number of people engaged in manual 
work." 

It must here be remarked that the progress of sciences and 
arts will often produce objects for enjoyment or instruction, 
which will require for their production and distribution 
manual labour, as, for instance, the copying by print of a fine 
drawing or piece of music. 

Cabet continues thus : — " The whole intelligence of a people 
well educated and instructed is continually searching for the 
means of improving the mode of work and manufacture. In 
every manufacture, as, for instance, in that of garments, such 
forms and shapes of the article to be produced will be chosen 
that will render the process of fabrication easiest. By this 
arrangement the number of tailors employed in the making of 
garments wiU be greatly diminished, and can be utilized in 
other handicrafts for the same purpose of reducing the hours 
of labour likewise there." 

By what means the Utopians contrive to facilitate work, and 
to shorten the time of it, we learn from Sir Thomas More, who 
says: — "And thus, since the Utopians are all employed in some 
useful labour, and since they content themselves with fewer 
things, it falls out that there is a great abundance of all things 
among them ; so that it frequently happens that for want of 
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other work vast numbers are sent out to mend the highways ; 
but when no public undertaking is to be performed, the houi-s 
of working are lessened." 

" Among the Utopians, all things are so regulated that men 
very seldom build upon a new piece of ground, and are not 
only very quick in repairing theii* houses, but show their fore- 
sight in preventing their decay; so that their buildings are 
preserved very long with but little labour; and thus the 
builders, to whom that care belongs, are often without employ- 
ment." This last passage is in strict harmony with what has 
been said in chapter xxxiv., p. 157-8. 

Of the concentration of workshops, Cabet mentions two 
instances, carried out successfully by the Icarians: — "The 
stables for the horses used in the conveyance service are 
situated in one quater of the town, and are surrounded with 
the magazines for provender and the sheds for the waggons 
In the immediate vicinity are also situated the workshops of 
the wheelwrights and saddlers, the smithies of the farriers 
and the premises of the veterinary surgeons. By this new 
system of concentration, no more stables and dunghills, nor 
hay, nor straw, are to be seen at the side of dwelling houses 
and homes.** 

" In Icaria, the printing establishments are in close proximity 
to the works for the manufacture of paper, ink, and type ; 
and the workshops for bookbinding are also near at hand. 
The economy effected by this concentration of trades, added to 
the saving of labour derived from the application of machinery, 
is immense." 

Of the employment of machinery Cabet further says : — 
* Thus machines have been multiplied in Icaria to an unlimited 
extent, and have now reached a power equal to the work of a 
thousand million men." 

" In order that every kind of work be executed in the least 
time, the component parts of many an object, as for instance 
of a cap, a shoe, or coat, are cut out in large quantities by 
machines." 

In stating the admirable and extensive use of macliines in 
regenerated Icaria, Cabet cannot help recalling to his memory 
the sad aspect of the effects of their first introduction, say- 
ing: — "Those whose hand-labour had been supplanted and 
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their means of subsistence destroyed by these inventions, 
resorted, not unfrequently, to the smashing of machinery ; the 
piotection of which could only be enforced by so-called legal 
massacres and wholesale executions. (In Newcastle fourteen 
persons were executed in one single day for this offence.) 

That the great reduction in the hours of labour practicable 
in a communistic state is highly favourable to the develop- 
ment of science and art, is fully taken cognizance of by nearly 
all social reformers. Sir Thomas More says : — " In Utopia, the 
magistrates never engage the people in unnecessary labour, 
since the chief end of the constitution is to regulate labour by 
the necessities of the public, and to allow the people as much 
time as is necessary for the improvement of their minds, in 
which they think the happiness of life consists." 

" In Utopia, both men and women are taught to spend those 
hours in which they are not obliged to work in reading; and 
this they do through the whole progress of life." 

*' The Utopians are unwearied pursuers of knowledge." 

" They do not abuse the relaxation from labour in luxury 
and idleness, but employ it in some proper exercise, according 
to their various inclinations, which is, for the most pai*t, read- 
ing" 

Cabet says: — The communistic system is eminently adapted 
to the development of the fine arts, and to every reasonable 
enjoyment derived therefrom." 

" A great number of citizens will have finished their scientific 
education with their seventeenth or eighteenth year ; they will 
afterwards have at their disposal a whole lifetime for the further 
study and diligent pursuit of the particular sciences and arts 
they have chosen for themselves ; and the great number of these 
devotees to science must, infallibly, lead to a great advance- 
ment of human knowledge and improvement." 

" There is not a single working man in Icaria who is not 
able to write down, grammatically, correct notes and sugges- 
tions, and many of our artizans are able to produce literary 
works of great value, which, when adopted as useful, are printed 
by the state." 

Babeuf says : — *' After having accomplished his task in phy- 
sical labour, there remains in the life of a man a long interval 
of time, the occupancy of which ouglit not to be abandoned to 
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voluptuousness and idleness. It is upon the wise and free 
employment of this time that the happiness of the citizens 
depends, and, consequently, the liberty, prosperity, and duration 
of society. In fortifying the mind, vigour is given to the body." 

Cabet also suggests that degrees in professions should be 
distributed after a test by examination. This must certainly 
be done either by a committee of examiners, and before the 
public, or by public competition in which the people them- 
selves are the examiners, and confer degrees upon aspiring 
candidates. 

Cabet speaks of another great advantage gained by the 
reduction of the hours of labour, saying: — "The leisure 
time gained by the reduction of the duration of labour will 
give opportunity to frequently assemble the people for the 
exercise of their political power in being present at the 
popular sectional parliaments, which may be opened in the 
afternoon at four o'clock." 

That the practice of charitable labour will become a remark- 
able feature and praiseworthy reality of the communistic state 
has been shown in chapter xxxvii. ; it is not only fully borne 
out by the opinions entertained on the same subject by all 
social theorists, but may also be inferred from an important 
historical fact which tells us that the Lollards * in Holland 
(1300) were a religious sect who lived in common, and who 
devoted themselves to the care of the poor, whom they nursed 
in cases of sickness, and buried in cases of death. 

Of the charitable work performed by the Icarians, Cabet 
states that '' in Icaria it is always the mother who gives suck 
to the baby. But in rare cases, where the mother cannot 
fulfil this duty and enjoy this happiness, there is never any 
want of a wet nurse amongst her many female friends, neigh- 
bours, and fellow workers, who, from motives of friendship 
and charity, will become a second mother to the child.*' 
These instances of charitable labour are greatly favoured by 
the association of people in the united homes. 

* Ab a memorial of the cruel persecution of this sect there is still sliown 
to all visitors of Lambeth Palace the celebrated Lollards' Tower, with the 
prisons where those unfortunate victims of priestly tyranny dragged out 
weary days, leaving traces of their misery for ages after in the shape of 
prayers carved on the wall. 

23 a 
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Chapter XXIX. — Agriculture. 

THE principles regulating the agricultural arrangements of 
the future have been stated to be : — 

1. That the enjoyment of country life combined with agri- 
cultural labour shall, in turn, be made accessible to all. 

2. That cultivation on a large scale, and on large fields, shall 
be undertaken by the state. 

3. That cultivation on a small scale, consisting chiefly of 
spade husbandly and gardening, shall take place at the side of 
national farming. 

4. That all gi*own-up children shall contribute a share to 
agricultural labour. 

5. That with each farm homestead be combined industrial, 
artistic, and scientific appliances. 

We arc informed by Sir Thomas More that all the inhabitants 
of Utopia take part in agricultural labour in alternate shifts 
and relays, and are thus frequently placed under the joyful 
and healthy influence of country life. He sayis: — "The Uto- 
pians have built all over the country, farm-houses for husband- 
men, which are well contrived and furnished with all things 
necessary for country labour. Inhabitants are sent by turns 
from the cities to dwell in them. 

" Every year twenty of an agricultural family of forty come 
back to the town after they have stayed two years in the 
country ; and in their room there are other twenty sent from 
the town, that they may learn country work from those that 
have been already one year in the country, as they must teach 
those that come to them the next from town." 

Of the result of this general participation in agricultural 
labour. Sir Thomas More, says : — 

" Agi'iculture is that which is so universally known among 
the Utopians, that no person, either man or woman, is ignorant 
of it." 

Cabet mentions a similar result to have been attained in 
Icaria, saying: — "Every adult Icarian can when needed be 
called to all kinds of agricultural labour; for the work of the 
husbandman having been considered as a most indispensable 
element in the sustenance of the people, every Icarian has 
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been taught and practised in it from his early youth to the 
time of adolescence." 

Rendering the enjoyment of country life accessible to all, is, 
however, only partially realized in Icaria, for Cabet says : — 
*' At the age of eighteen, the sons and daughters of farmers 
who choose a profession or handicraft are sent to town, and 
those of the town people who choose agriculture for their 
occupation are sent into the country; but, generally, the 
children of agriculturists prefer remaining in the country." 

Babeuf thinks that the sight of beautiful country scenery 
will strengthen the love for one s own native land. He there- 
fore advises a general sharing, and also by turns, of all agri- 
cultural labour, including conveyance not only of agricultural 
produce, but also for other purposes, in order that every man 
shall have fjrequent opportunity to traverse his own native 
country, see its beautiful landscapes, lakes, rivers, mountains 
and antiquities. " Migratory agricultural labour will also be a 
happy occasion for strengthening the love of country, by bring- 
ing home to every individual the knowledge of its beauty ; 
thus eveiy citizen capable of work should be called in turn to 
this function, as also to that of couriers, bearers of dispatches, 
messages, etc., etc." 

That in Utopia farming operations are sometimes performed 
on a large scale, and by a large number of people, and that 
by this means the speediest termination of work is obtained, 
we learn from Sir Thomas More, who says : — " When the time 
of harvest comes in Utopia, the magistrates in the country 
send to those in the towns and let them know how many 
hands they will need for reaping the harvest ; and the number 
they call for being sent, they commonly dispatch it all in one 
day." 

Cabet likewise states that the Icarians perform labour in 
imited numbers, with the same result as to expedition, say- 
ing : — " In Icaria the country people often work in large gangs 
for a common purpose, as, for instance, in the construction of 
roads, when a large number of persons, directed by a superin- 
tendent, make a long extent of road in a few days." 

The advantages of common and national cultivation, which 
evidently admits the application of machinery to the utmost 
extent, are admirably described by Cabet, who says : — 
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" By Dational or common cultivation the fields can be laid 
out in large squares and sizes, which will especially facilitate 
the operation of the steam-plough and other mechanical appli- 
ances." 

" The national cultivation of the land will also allow of all 
space now occupied by enclosures, walls, and ban-en hedges, 
being economized and made fruitful" 

" In Icaria every agi-icultural district has its congenial mode 
of cultivation. Different soils require different branches of 
agriculture ; thus the culture of the vine, of grass, of grain, of 
fruit is everywhere undertaken in such places and districts as 
are best suited for them." 

Thus in some places vineyards will abound, in others 
orchards. One district will be chiefly covered with wood- 
lands, whilst another is laid out as grassland, and again 
another exclusively for growing cereals. 

" Human labour being to a great extent supplanted by 
machinery, the occupation of husbandry in Icaria is reduced 
to a simple intelligent direction and enlightened arrangement 
of what is to be done, and when it is to be done. The propor- 
tion to which mere drudgery work, such as ploughing, sawing, 
reaping, mowing, etc., has been reduced by the use of labour- 
saving machinery and implements may be guessed from the 
fact that now the labour of only one man is required where 
formerly fifteen were wanted." 

Louis Blanc likewise gives his assent to common and 
national cultivation, saying : — " Farming on a large scale must 
hereafter absorb the minute cultivation now prevailing in 
nearly all European countries." 

Rpbei*t Owen projected the cultivation of the land by people 
living in agricultural villages, containing from 800 to 1,200 
inhabitants of 200 to 300 families, dwelling in separate apeu*t- 
ments, but under one roof; eating in common, their children 
being educated in common, and each one working for the com- 
mon benefit." 

In proposing these villages, Owen intended them to be self- 
supporting, and they, therefore, contain a large number of 
inhabitants. That isolated communities can have no existence 
in a communistic state, has been shown in a preceding chapter; 
but R Owen is quite right in proposing the living in common 
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of all persons occupying a national farm establishment, only 
their number need not go beyond thirty or forty persons. 

Robert Owen deserves, however, great praise for his persis- 
tent advocacy of spade husbandry, of which he says: — "A 
system of spade husbandry is far more profitable than that 
usually adopted, and it possesses the advantage of employing a 
large amount of human labour." 

When Robert Owen proposed this mode of husbandry it was 
thought absurd by his opponents to substitute human labour 
for that of a horse, and the simple spade for the ingenious 
plough ; and they called it an anachronism and a rebellion 
against the law of progress. It is strange that these objectors 
should not have been aware of the fact that nearly the whole 
of the inhabitants of Belgium live exclusively by spade hus- 
bandry. 

Of the complement of the separate farm homesteads Cabet 
says: — "Every fiarm in Icaria has its dairy, fowl and pigeon 
house, flower and kitchen garden, orchard, bee hives, etc." 

The great attention paid by the Utopians to the poultry of 
their farmyards, is alluded to by Sir Thomas More, who says : 
— "The Utopians breed an infinite number of chickens." 

The mentioning of this passage from the Utopia might easily 
be regarded as one of the vagaries of the socialist schools, could 
they not point to the trade returns, which prove that England 
by not following the practice of the Utopians has to spend 
annually £1,102,000 in the importation of eggs from other 
countries. 

Two statements of Cabet's deserve attention on the part of 
earnest social theorists. The first of them relates to the dress 
most suitable to an agricultural population, and the second 
gives some indication as to the combination of scientific pur- 
suits with agriculture. 

1. " The dress of the agricultural population of Icaria is not 
only picturesque, but also adapted to a change according to 
the various seasons — warm in winter, cool in summer, and 
impermeable to rain.'* 

2. "The agriculturalists in Icaria make frequent astrono- 
mical observations from elevated places, or from observatories 
especially constructed for their use." 

Concerning the conveyance of fann produce, Cabet says : — 
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** The farmers in Icaria have horses, waggons, and gigs, which 
they use on their fanns, and also for carrying the farm produce 
to the nearest provincial storehouse. Other means of public 
conveyance furnish them with the requisite implements, seeds, 
and artificial manure." "Farm produce is carried to the 
national emporiums either by the farmers* horses and waggons, 
or by public conveyance." 

Cabet also mentions the following important regulation for 
the management of farms : — " The farmers in Icaria are obliged 
to keep a strict statistical account of their farm produce, of 
how much they send to the national storehouses, and of how 
much they themselves consume." 



Chapter XXX. — Education. 

'* Room must be found for all in the dominion of education and intolli- 
gence."— Louis Blanc. 

THE general scope and manner of education in the future 
social state must have presented itself in all its bearings 
to the reader who, carefully and attentively, went over all the 
subjects treated in previous chapters, especially in those 
describing the arrangements for the domestic home, for agri- 
cultural and educational labour. From the suggestions made 
in these and other chapters the whole system of education, as 
adopted by the future social state, is easily construed, although 
no separate chapter has previously treated on this subject in a 
more comprehensive manner. The arrangements described 
before were to secure equal elementary, scientific, artistic, and 
industrial ti-aining to all children ; the educational establish- 
ments were to be situated in the countiy, and not in towns ; 
children were to bo accustomed to take, gradually, part in all 
kinds of labour ; and the two sexes were to bo educated in 
sepamte establishments. 

All social theorists, from Lycurgus and Socrates to the 
socialists and communists of our own age, have regarded 
education as of paramount importance to the state. S{)arta s 
greatness and predominance amongst the states of ancient 
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Greece Was chiefly attained and maintained, during 800 years, 
by those marvellous educational arrangements which, physically 
and intellectually, trained the Spartan youth of both sexes to 
become good citizens, as well as able and cunning defenders of 
their country. 

The great importance of education aiises from the well- 
known fact that early training gives a decided direction to 
the character with which a man will act in after life. 

Of the advantages of early instruction, Plato says : — " The 
early training of youth may even begin before he can partake 
of reason ; because when reason comes, having been then 
trained, he will heartily embrace it. because he clearly 
recognises it from its intimate familiarity with himself/' 
And again : — " The beginning of every work is most important, 
especially to anyone young and tender; because then that 
particular impression is most easily instilled and formed, which 
anyone may wish to imprint on an individual." 

The evil results of an absence or deficiency of early training, 
especially when wanting in the moral sphere of education, are 
pointed out in a very marked manner by Sir Thomas More, 
who says : — " If you suffer your people to be ill educated, and 
their manners to be corrupted from their infancy, and then 
punish them for those crimes to which their first education 
disposed them, what else is to be concluded from this, but that 
you first make thieves, and then punish them ? " 

And also: — **The Utopians use all possible methods to 
infuse, very early, into the tender and flexible minds of 
children, such opinions as are both good in themselves and 
will be useful to their country ; for when deep impressions of 
these things are made at that age, they follow men through 
the whole course of their lives, and conduce much to preserve 
the peace of the government, which suffers by nothing more 
than by vices that rise out of ignorance."* 

The opinions of these two celebrated social theorists, although 
to some extent verified by the results of the Spartan education, 
were yet more fully and more recently put to a practical test 
by the new educational arrangements introduced by Robert 
Owen at New Lanark, and of which Mr. Sargant gays :— '' The 
results of R. Owen\s experiment at New Lanark deserve to be 
handed down to history, as the germ of those efforts that have 
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The vital importance of the formation of the character of all 
men during infancy and childhood must also have actuated the 
framer of the Icarian institutions, for Cabet says : — " Education 
being considered in Icaria as the foundation of society, the state 
provides an equal instruction and training for all." 

And again : — " The Icarians consider education to be the 
greatest of all blessings, and they look upon their children as 
the invaluable treasure and great hope of their country." 

And also: — "We consider education to be the foundation of 
the whole of our social and political system, and it is on edu- 
cation that the people of Icaria bestow their greatest attention." 

Babeuf says : — " Education ought to be national, in common, 
and equal." 

This agrees with the views set forth in a previous chapter, 
carrying out the sacred piinciple of equality, which ought to 
aflford to eveiy child all possible means and opportunities of 
having its aptitudes tested, its talents and faculties developed, 
and its genius evoked. 

Fourier urges the attainment of the same elevated aim of 
equality and superiority of education in saying : — " In the 
commune all the children receiving an education exactly the 
same, that is, the education most favourable to the develop- 
ment of their faculties, aptitudes, and vocations, will have cul- 
tivated minds and polished manners." 

Saint Simon is still more emphatic, and exclaims : — " All 
my life may be summed up in a single thought — to secure to 
all men the freest development of their faculties." 

He says further: — "As society in future will be composed of 
artists, learned men (savans), and industrials, there will, there- 
fore, be three branches of education, which will have for their 
object to develop : the one, sympathy, the source of the fine 
arts ; another, the rational faculty, the instrument of science ; 
the third, finally, material activity, the instrument of industry." 

Lepelletier, one of Babeufs associates in the conspiracy for 
equality, proposed that education should be gratuitous, literary, 
intellectual, physical, moral, and industrial. 

Cabet states that in Icaria education is of a similar charac- 
ter: — "Education in Icaria is divided into several bi-anches, and 
we distinguish it under its physical, intellectual, moral, indus- 
trial and civil aspect. But in all these respects it is equal to alL* 
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An exposition of Cabet's views on education is further given 
in Voyage en Icaine, where these words occur : — " Education 
in Icaria is partly domestic and partly common. Elementary, 
or general education, is the same to all; special education 
relates to the learning of arts, sciences, and professions. 
Qeneral education includes instruction in the elements and 
rudiments of all sciences and arts." 

Cabet makes here an important distinction between general 
and special education, which is of great importance to the 
social reformer ; but it must also be remarked that the schools 
for the special training in arts and sciences will always be 
open to all adults of both sexes, — an arrangement which seems 
not to be implied in Cabet's suggestion. 

That enlightened goodness in the direction of education 
does more good than harsh treatment, we learn from Mr. 
Sargant, who writes of the results obtained by R. 0wen*8 
training system in these words : — '* At New Lanark punish- 
ment was unknown. There was no reward but the inward satis- 
fiaction of well-doing, And the approbation of a teacher who 
was beloved. It was Owen who first proved to Englishmen 
that in the training of youth love is a stronger power than 
fear ; that if education is to be beneficial it must first be made 
attractive ; if it is to influence the character for good, it must 
not excite terror or inflame opposition." 

In evading compulsion and abstaining from punishment by 
substituting for them the exclusive application of kindness and 
persuasion, R. Owen carried out, practically, what Plato had 
taught theoretically in his "Republic," where these words 
occur : — " Everything, then, relating to arithmetics and geome- 
try, and all the previous instruction which they should receive 
before they learn dialectics, ought to be set before them while 
they are children, and on such a plan of teaching that they 
may learn without compulsion ; because a free man ought to 
acquire no learning under slavery ; for the labours of the body 
when endured through compulsion do not at all deteriorate the 
body ;* but as for the soul, it can endure no compulsory disci- 

♦ Excessively heavy physical labour does though. Plato makes here a 
vain attempt to justify the institution of slavery, which ho held in such 
veneration tliat he formed his Ideal Republic for the ^tardiarw alone. 
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pline. Do not, then, force boys to their learning, but train them 
up by amusements, that you may be better able to discern the 
direction of each one's genius." 

Great stress has been laid in a former part of this work on 
the important service that education can render in the dis- 
covery of special aptitudes and talents, which by its assistance 
will surely be foimd to be much more numerous than has 
hitherto been admitted to be the case. 

'' Severity of punishments in school discipline is also discom- 
mended by Cabet, who says : — " To hate and ill-treat an in- 
capable pupil, or even a lazy one, seems an injustice, a folly, 
bordering on barbarism, and would render the master a great 
deal less inexcusable than the pupil." 

Of the general manner of teaching in the Icarian schools, 
Cabet says :-p" One of the chief principles which the Icarians 
pursue in the instruction given in their schools is to make all 
learning easy, rapid, and agreeable to the pupila The beauty 
of the school buildings,* and the excellent accommodation 
they afford, the patience and kindness of the masters, and 
their skilfulness, the simplicity of methods and clearness 
of demonstration, the mixture of study and play, concur 
all in attaining the object of making study easy, rapid, and 
agreeable.** 

That the very same plan was pursued by R. Owen we know 
from it having been said that " at New Laiiark the instruction 

* Mr. W. Jolly, one of Her Majesty's inspectors of schools in Scotland, 
in his general report for 1875, pleads for schoolrooms which shall them- 
selves be good teachers. There is, he observes, a passive education of 
taste carried on by the surroundings of the child in school — by the school- 
room, the furniture, the arrangements, the decorations, the teacher, and 
the insensible effect of the whole teaching and work ; all which influences 
permeate the child's life, and elevate or depress his nature. Hence the 
importance of making our schoolrooms sweet and tasteful places, edu- 
cators of the higher part of the children's nature, and the privileges and 
duty of using tlds influence to raise the general taste of the nation. Mr. 
Jolly states that beautiful and artistic examples of work of high art can 
be obtained at very small prices for the adornment of schoolrooms ; and 
he expresses his hope that school boards will make the schoolrooms in this 
way centres of bright and high influence. He maintains that the most 
effective field of asthetic culture and refinement at our command lies in the 
common schools ; and that no national improvement in manner, learning, 
and taste will be possible except through the coumion schools. 
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was conducted in such a way as to be agreeable instead of 
irksome. In all respects the system succeeded admirably. 
During the day the parents were relieved from the care and the 
superintendence of their children." 

That punishments are not altogether dispensed with in the 
schools of Icaria^ we learn from Cabet, who says . — " The 
punishments allowed in the schools of the Icarians are fixed by 
the code of the scholars, containing all manner of punishable 
offences, and the amount of punishments inflicted for it. This 
code of rules the pupils have to learn by heart in order to 
better conform to it." 

An arrangement of this kind would certainly have prevented 
the gross outrage that was lately committed by Mr. Moss, the 
headmaster of Shrewsbury School, who inflicted eighty-eight 
stripes with the birch on a boy named Loxdale. 

That agriculture is not only to be an object of general edu- 
cation and a mere theoretical study, but that it is also to be 
practically learned, and that all children are often to be put 
to agricultural labour not only for learning it, but also for the 
purpose of partially sharing and reducing the labour of the 
adult population, is also advised by almost all social reformers. 
Thus Sir Thomas More says: — " The Utopians are instructed in 
agriculture from their childhood, partly by what they learn at 
school, and partly by practice, they being led out often into 
the flelds about the town, where they not only see others at 
work, but are likewise exercised in it themselves." 

Cabet says : — " In Icaria the elements of agriculture, me- 
chanics, and industry (technical training) form also part of the 
general education.'' 

And again: — "In order to join practice to the theory of 
agriculture, the children are frequently taken out into the 
fields, where the fruits of the earth are shown and explained to 
ihem, and where they learn to take a share in every kind of 
labour fitted for their age and strength. The more the children 
grow up, the stronger and older they get, the more agricul- 
tural labour they have to perform.*' 

Babeuf says : — " In the national schools there will be room 
for dining in common ; workshops, where each pupil will be 
trained in the art which was the object of his preference ; on 
the one side extensive grounds, where the youths may be seen 

24 
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at one time engaged in the works of agriculture, and at 
another lodged in military fashion under tents." 

Robeit Owen also proposed, that " on the new plan of the 
proposed agiicultuial villages, all children will have to take 
part in work. At six years old they would begin to work an 
hour a day in the open air ; at seven years old two hours a 
day, and so on, until by twelve years old they will have 
arrived at the maximum of seven hours a day. 

The participation of all youths in heavy work is advocated 
by Babeuf, who says : — " The youths who form their country's 
hope ought to be exercised in the most laborious works of 
agi-iculture and the mechanical arts, to become habituated to 
the most difficult movements, and to live in the strictest 
frugality." 

That the art and science of teaching, or educational labour, 
must likewise be taught and learned, is hinted at by Cabet, 
who says: — **In the schools of the Icarians pupils are also 
frequently instructed and employed in the art of mutual 
instruction." Consequently they will be rendered fit to take 
their due shai'e in the performance of educational labour. 

Cabet also says : — " In Icaiia everyone is accustomed to 
teach to others that which he himself knows." 

Scientific instruction and artistic training have ever been a 
favourite subject with all social theorists, and consequently 
we meet with frequent passages on this topic in their 
writings. 

Plato speaks of the great advantages derived from learning 
computation (arithmetics and mathematics), geometry and as- 
tronomy, saying : — " Observe that branch of science which con- 
cerns computation, how refined it is, and in many ways useful 
to us as respects our wishes, if we will apply ourselves thereto 
for the sake of getting knowledge, and not with a view of 
traffic. Persons naturally skilled in computation seem clever 
in all branches of science, and whereas those naturally slow, if 
instructed and exercised in this, will yet all of them, if they 
derive no other advantage, make such progress as to become 
cleverer than they were before." 

'* It makes an entire difference every way, whether a man 
be acquainted with geometry (plain and solid) or not." 

" Astronomy leads to acute perceptions respecting the times 
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of months and years, suitable not only for agriculture, but also 
for navigation." 

** It is rather difficult to persuade the multitude that by 
these i>ranches of study some organ of the soul in each indi- 
vidual is purified and rekindled like fire." 

Plato even imagines the possibility of every member of the 
community being taught jurisprudence, and thus be made fit 
to become a lawyer and even a judge. This idea entirely 
coincides with the views of the author of this work, who, in 
" The Democratic Charter of the Future," places the criminal 
and civil jurisdiction into the hands of the people, by which 
the judgeship is altogether suppressed.* 

Plato says on this subject : — " Does it not seem base and a 
great proof of defective education to be obliged to see justice 
pronounced as by others, as our masters and judges, and yet to 
have no sense of it in ourselves ? How much better or more 
noble it is so to regulate life as not to need a sleepy judge." 

Sir Thomas More endorses Plato, saying: — "The Utopians 
have no lawyers among them, for they consider them as a sort 
of people whose profession is to disguise matters and to wrest 
the laws ; and, therefore, they think it is much better that every 
man should plead his own cause. Every one of them is skilled 
in their law. In Utopia all laws are promulgated for this end, 
that every man may know his duty." 

Of the subjects taught in the schools of Icaria, Cabet says : 
— "All Icarians, without distinction, receive the same general 
and elementary education, including instruction in all the 
elements of science and human knowledge." 

" In this elementary education, which lasts up to the age of 
eighteen, all pupils acquire also a knowledge of drawing and 
mathematics.' The Icarian schools also give them a general 
idea of all arts and handicrafts, of raw materials, tools, and 
machines. The Icarian education joins, however, practice to 
theory, and teaches children the handling of the various tools, 
of the plane, the saw, the file, the chisel, etc. ; and in this way 
the youths are imperceptibly introduced to and become expert 
in all the various occupations to which they will be called 
when leaving the educational establishments of the state." 

♦ The popular assembly which gave a verdict in favour of Demosthenes, 
after his celebrated oration on the Crown, was judge and jury in one. 

24 A 
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" In all the schools of Icaria the children learn freehand 
drawing as an elementary subject of instruction. Therefore 
you will not find a single man or woman amongst the 
Icarians who cannot draw from nature any object put before 
them, and there is not a workman to be seen who has not 
always his pencil and a sketchbook by his side, to be always 
ready to put an idea down that may present itself to him." 

That geography was even successfully taught at New 
Lanark to very young children, is known from the testi- 
mony of an admiral, who having visited the schools, said 
"that though he had sailed round the world, he could not 
answer many of the questions he had heard, and to which 
children not six years of age easily replied." 

Babeuf endeavoured to put a certain restriction on subjects 
taught, excluding all those the results of which are not com- 
municable to all But since there is scarcely any art, science, 
or profession imaginable, which would not permit that its 
works and productions should be enjoyed by everyone, we 
must think that Babeuf had in view the restriction of the 
learning handicrafts and occupations administering unto luxury. 
He says : — " In the houses of education the works of art and 
handicrafts should be restricted to those objects which are 
easily communicable to All." 

On gymnastical training. Voyage en Icarie contains the 
following valuable remarks: — "Gymnastic games may begin 
with all children at an early age, by being shown the best 
manner of walking, running, jumping, balancing, walking on 
stilts, climbing, swimming, boating, skating, fencing, drilling, 
etc. All these exercises develop and fortify the body. Some 
of the most simple agricultural and industrial manipulations 
may also be enjoined for gymnastic purposes." 

Equality of education for both sexes is demanded by Plato, 
who says : — " In order, therefore, that a woman may become a 
suitable guardian, there will not be one mode of education for 
making men (guardians) and another for women, especially as 
the latter have received the same natural genius." 

The separation of the sexes in schools, and the difference of 
training them, are ably stated by Babeuf, who says : — " From 
the natural division of our species arise two branches of educa- 
tion, one for males^ the other for females. The differences made 
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by nature between the sexes apprises us that we cannot indis- 
criminately employ the same process of training for each." 

" It is important to the vigour and conservation of indi- 
viduals^ that the development of the passion of love, and of the 
sexual desire, which are accelerated by early intercourse and 
contact of the sexes, should be retarded by their separation at 
^hooL*' 



Chapter XXXI. — Formation of Character. 

ALTHOUGH the principal foundation to the conception of 
the true nature of man's character was laid as long ago as 
1690 by John Locke's *' Essay concerning the Human Under- 
standing," and in which he fully proved that there are no 
innate ideas formed by the human mind, yet it is to Robert 
Owen that we chiefly owe the practical application of this 
philosophic discovery. What the deep-thinking Locke elabo- 
rated theoretically, Robert Owen applied practically. Intro- 
ducing his doctrine of the formation of character, he says : — 
" No difference of latitude, nor climate, nor generation, has 
produced a stranger discrepancy between man and man than 
may be found existing together in the same country and at 
the same time ; and this difference is caused by the institutions 
of society; it consists in the graduations of rank, wealth, educa- 
tion, and morality. One man is naturally as good as another ; 
all should have an equal chance of avoiding ignorance, vite, 
and poverty; yet such is so little the case that these mis- 
fortunes have actually become hereditary." 

And again : — " Two causes determine the character of man ; 
first, the disposition received at birth ; second, the circumstances 
which from childhood upwards are brought to bear upon that 
disposition. Surrounded by conditions favourable to the 
growth of virtue, man will nearly universally become virtuous ; 
if, on the contrary, he is exposed to the impure influence of 
vice, he will with no less certainty become vicious." Then 
he concludes thus: — "Withdraw the circumstances which 
tend to create crime in the human character, and crime will 
not be created. Replace them with such as are calculated to 
form habits of order, regularity, temperance, industry, and 
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other qualities will be produced." And finally he charges 
the formation of bad characters to society, " whose institutions 
are the work of our hands." 

That there is great truth in these views of Robert Owen no 
one will deny ; but it is not the whole truth. Robert Owen 
himself admits that disposition, temperament, physical organ- 
ization, and the influence of the passions may form another 
factor in the influences which create man^s ideas and prompt 
his actions ; but he took little or no account of the mind's 
inherent power of reasoning, which we know produces so-called 
strong and weak minds and intellects, ranging in innumerable 
gradations between the genius and the idiot. He was forced 
to admit that a man's reasoning faculties and power of will are 
the results of the action of the brains; and the brains being part 
of man's organization, that this organization plays an important 
part in the formation of character. Having admitted the exis- 
tence of this second factor in the formation of character, he was 
asked which of the two was the stronger. This question 
remaining unanswered, deprives Robert Owen's assertion 
" that circumstances alone form the character of man," of half 
of its important truth. And as it will probably for ever 
remain unanswerable, we can only take for granted that man's 
ideas, actions, and character are influenced (1) by the education 
he receives when a child ; (2) by the surrounding circumstances 
in after-life; (3) by his organization, including disposition, 
temperament, power of the mind, and promptings of the 
passions. 

From this we draw the practical conclusion that, though 
man's character is. greatly influenced by extraneous circum- 
stances not forming part of his organization, it is also more or 
less determined by the will of each person, and by the in- 
herent power of reasoning. 

But having pointed out the great importance of the influ- 
ence of circumstances on the formation of character, Robert 
Owen has, through his discovery, become one of the greatest 
benefactors of mankind, and more so as he has shown, by 
practical experiments, that the character of both children and 
adults can be favourably directed to morality and abstention 
from crime, when acted upon by morally good influences. Of 
the benefits already derived from Owen's tenets that " man is 
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the creature of circumstances," Mr. Sargant enumerates : — T. 
" The mildness of our recent criminal laws ; 2. The institution 
of reformatories; 3. The anxiety of our day to promote edu- 
cation ; 4. The fitting out of training ships for bad boys ; 5. A 
general desire to prevent crime rather than to punish it. 
These are the fruits of the doctrines so early and so labori- 
ously advocated by R. Owen." That the work of reforming 
the character of adults must always offer great difficulties, 
was already perceived by Plato, who says : — " When they (the 
guardians) have got for their ground work the state and 
manners of mankind, they would first make them ^re, which 
is not altogether an ea%y matter ; for you know that in this 
they differ from others, — in being unwilling to meddle either 
with a private man or state, or to prescribe laws, till they have 
either received them as pure, or themselves have made them 
so. As they proceed in the work of drawing a sketch of their 
form of Government, they will frequently look in two direc- 
tions, — ^not only to what is naturally just and beautiful and 
temperate and the like, but also, again, to that which they 
can establish among mankind, blending and compounding their 
human form out of different human characters and pursuits, 
drawing from what Homer calls the divine likeness and the 
divine resemblance subsisting among men.'* 



Chapter XXXIL— Punishment of Crimes. 

" Force, refused admisHion into the dominion of Labour, passes into the 
camp of Crime ; . . . while we hesitate to organize an association of la- 
bourers, we behold an organized association of assassins.'* — Louis Blanc. 

THIS motto of the celebrated French socialist introduces at 
once the prospect that the future communistic state of 
society, founded on the organization of labour, will be an 
effective barrier against crime. The same opinion was held by 
Sir Thomas More, who, witnessing the dreadful punishments 
which at his own time were inflicted on thieves, said that '* it 
would be much better to make such good provisions by which 
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every man might be put in a method how to live, and so be 
preserved from the fatal necessity of stealing." 

Robert Owen advises society to study and to apply the 
means of prevention rather than retribution, saying : — ^** Hither- 
to the eflforts of society have been solely devoted to the repres- 
sion of crime by punishment ; henceforth they will be directed 
to its prevention." 

In this opinion he is also borne out by his biographer, Mr. 
Sargant, who maintains that <'it is better to prevent crime 
than to punish it ; and that, as far as possible, neither child nor 
man ought to be exposed to temptations stronger than he can 
resist." 

The experiments made at New Lanark by Robert Owen, 
and at Mettray by Monsieur de Metz, have satisfiEu^torily proved 
the truth that by reformatory training and preventive regu- 
lations the character of both juveniles and adults may be 
restored. 

Trustworthy eye-witnesses of the working of R Owen's 
community establishment at New Lanark report that " they 
never saw a happier congregation of people ; the manners and 
morals of the inhabitants of the place had greatly improved ; 
and that with the infliction of scarcely one l^al punishment, 
the worst habits had disappeared, with a fair prospect that 
the minor ones would also be rooted out. The community of 
more than 2,000 persons exhibited an appearance of industry, 
temperance, comfort, health, and happiness not to be met with 
elsewhere." 

The excellent reformatory for young criminals established 
at Mettray by Monsieur de Metz, can show results which render 
any eulogy on the system pursued there almost superfluous. 
Such statistics as the following speak for themselves : — 3,104 
" colonists " left Mettray in December 1872 ; of these, 1,593 
became agriculturists, 707 workmen, 604 soldiers, 110 sailors, 
4 belong to the Legion of Honour, 24 have received the mili- 
tary medal, 5 are officers, many are non-commissioned officers, 
corporals, eta Before the establishment of this, reformatory, 
young criminals were reconvicted in the proportion of 75 per 
cent. ; only 4 per cent, of the colonists of Mettray were re-con- 
victed in 1872. 

The abandonment of the vindictive and retributive chanicter 
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of punishments, inflicting suffering and pain because crime 
is a sin and moral delinquency, is sure to introduce a milder * 
application of all punishments ; and that such is even partly 
the case in the present administration of the criminal law, is 
evident from the often reiterated assertion that crimes are now 
chiefly punished for the protection of society and not as re- 
tribution to the criminal 

This practical view of the necessity of punishment for the 
protection of society, irrespective of the criminal's moral guilt 
(which he may have wiped out by repentance before the 
punishment is inflicted), removes the great difficulty which 
arose from R. Owen's philosophy, that man being the creature of 
circumstances, is not to be held a responsible being, and there- 
fore all punishments inflicted on him for crimes which he could 
not help committing, are unjust and irrational 

If in an improved state of society there should arise the sad 
necessity of punishing crimes, it will likewise be done solely 
for the protection of society, and the law will take no cogni- 
zance of a man^s responsibility or irresponsibility, except he be 
of unsound mind; and in the same manner as the maniac 
is locked up and secured in the asylum in order to protect 
society from any attack ensuing from his madness, just so will 
society act against criminal offenders; and the punishment 
inflicted on them will have but this one aim — ^to secure society 
from further attacks; and when this purpose is attained, milder 
treatment may gradually be introduced. 

Cabet describes the kinds of punishment that are in use in 
Icaria, saying : — " The declaration or public statement of the 
crime committed, publicity of the judgment in various degrees 
of extent, loss of ceiiain social, civil, and political rights: 
these are the punishments inflicted by the tribunals of 
Icaria." 

He further states by whom law is administered there, say- 
ing : — ** All ci'iminal and civil jurisdiction in Icaria is exercised 
by the public assemblies of the people, who themselves are the 
juries and judges." 

Sir Thomas More says that in Utopia those that are found 

* " Experience shows that relaxation of punishment rather than increase 
of severity produces a diminution of crime." — Mb. Hekly in the Houst 
of Commons on the lith of June, 1876. 
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guilty of theft are bound to restitution to the owner. Their 
thieves are condemned to serve in the public works, but are 
neither imprisoned nor chained. This sort of punishment 
agrees in character with the prolongation of a man's term of 
work, which is to extend beyond his fift»ieth year in conse- 
quence of idleness or for other offences, if the security of 
society is sufficiently protected by such a punishment. 



Chapter XXXIII.— Emancipation of Woman. 

THE future welfare of mankind will largely depend on the 
solution of the question, " What position woman will 
occupy in society ? " In assigning the proper place to her 
in all the various social, civil, political, religious, industrial, 
and educational functions in the community, the nature of her 
bodily and mental faculties has to be taken into account, in 
order to adapt her mission to her capabilities. 

That the nature of woman is still a dark mystery to many, 
and even to women themselves, is evident, or else we would 
not meet with expi-essions like the following, uttered by Mrs. 
William Grey at the Belfast Congress of the British Associa- 
tion (August, 1874) : — " What we want to know is, whether 
the difference between the sexes is one of kind or degree, or 
only of proportion between their various mental and moral 
faculties." A satisfactory solution of this difficult problem 
could scarcely be expected from the professors of physical 
sciences assembled at Belfast ; but a great deal of light may be 
thrown upon the question by consulting the opinions expressed 
by the most prominent social innovators. Although each of 
them approaches the truth from a different direction, yet the 
aggregate result of their views on the subject of the nature of 
woman furnishes a most rational and solid basis, on which any 
efficient reforms for her emancipation must be placed. 

Plato says : — " There is no function among the entire mem- 
bers of our state that is peculiar to woman considered as such, 
nor to man considered as such, but natural talents are indis- 
criminately diffused through both, and the woman naturally 
shares in all offices the same as the man, though in all cases 
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the woman is weaker than the man. One woman is fitted for 
being a physician, and another not so ; one is musical, another 
by nature unmusical One is fitted for gymnastics and war- 
like, another neither for gymnastics nor war ; one is a lover of 
philosophy, and another averse to it ; one is high spirited, and 
another timid. The nature, then, of the woman and the man is 
the same, — only that the one is weaker, the other stronger." 

These ideas of the ancient and divine philosopher are the 
more remarkable, as they in principle admit women to their 
rightful practice and enjoyment of science and art. 

Plato further says : — '* Whether the women remain in the 
state or go forth to war, they ought to keep guard with the 
men, and hunt with them like hounds, and in every case take 
a share in all things as far as they can, and that doing these 
things they will do what is best and not contrary to the nature 
of the female, as regards the male, — by which nature, indeed, 
they act jointly with one another." These proposals of Plato 
give to the social reformer two important hints: firstly, to 
employ women even in dangerous and heavy work; and 
secondly, to let them perform their social duties conjointly 
with men. The conjoint performance of work will be a power- 
ful means of attraction and encouragement. 

Cabet, in Voyage en Icarie, says : — " The daughters of the 
Icarians have well revenged themselves on the opinion formerly 
prevalent, that their intelligence was inferior to that of their 
brothers, for nearly all of them rival successfully with the men. 
If in some sciences the latter excel, in others the former have 
carried the prize. Many of them amongst us rank high in 
literature (Mrs. Hannah Moore), in the fine arts (Rosa Bonheur 
as a painter, Madame Schumann as a musician), in mathe- 
matics and astronomy (Mrs. Sommerville), and many others in 
eloquence, medicine, and other sciences." 

Cabet approaches the truth even nearer than Plato, for he 
admits that in some sciences and arts woman may even prove 
herself superior to man. Relying upon this truth, the social 
reformer will institute equality of education for both sexes. 

Babeuf throws much light upon another side of woman's 
nature in sayinj;: — "The woman, weaker than the man, is 
besides subject to the inconveniences of pregnancy and men- 
struation, to the pains of childbirth, and to the evils which ai'e 
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the after consequences of them ; she is also gifted with charms 
which exercise so powerful an empire over the other seiL All 
these things must be considered in allotting labour to her. It 
appears she is destined for the less rude, dirty, and noisy occu- 
pations of life." From this the social reformer has to learn 
two things : firstly, that in assigning any duty, work, or occu- 
pation to women, account must be taken of the presence or 
absence of any of woman's ordinary diseases and ailings, — a 
precaution which is now often neglected, especially with 
women working in factories ; secondly, thai women shall not 
be put to employments destructive either of woman's beauty 
or injurious to the organization of their finer physical senses 
and more delicate nervous system." 

Although the bodily nature of woman greatly differs from 
that of man, yet both must be considered equal in their 
moral and intellectual faculties. This truth is practically 
verified by the criminal law of all ages and nations, which is 
indiscriminately applied in the same degree of pnmshment 
against both male and female offenders. In all civilized coun- 
tries where capital punishment has not yet been abolished, we 
sometimes hear of the execution of women, who being con- 
sidered rational and therefore responsible beings, have to suffer 
death on the scaffold or the guillotine. 

Stuart Mill says : — '^ Woman is a rational being, and can rise 
to be the companion and even the equal of man, instead of 
being, as in old society, first his plaything and afterwards his 
tormentor." The remarkable sarcasm contained in the latter 
sentence of this quotation amounts to this, that as woman in 
old society is not educated up to the capabilities of her intel- 
lectual and moral nature, she will, from weakness of mind, 
abandon herself to become num's plaything, and from weakness 
of mind she will likewise be his tormentor. 

The innate rational faculty of woman's mind places her, 
however, on a perfect equality with man, from whence also 
proceed her freedom, independence, equal right, and equal 
duties. On this point all great social theorists agree. Robert 
Owen says : — "As women in the New Moral World enjoy pre- 
cisely the same rights as men, their position will be completely 
independent." 

Enfantin says: — The wife should be the equal to the 
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husband ; and should be associated with him in the exercise of 
the triple function of the state, the temple, and the family. 
Cabet states that " in Icaria the women often enter the priest- 
hood of the various churches." 

Plato hints at the admission of women as members of the 
governing body of the state, when he introduces the following 
dialogue between Socrates and Glaucon. 

" * Socrates,' said he, 'you have made our governors all beauti- 
ful, just as a sculptor would.' ' And our governesses likewise, 
Glaucon/ said I; 'for suppose not that what I have said referred 
more to men than women, — such at least as have sufficient 
talent.' " 

The political emancipation of women so very early discussed 
amongst the philosophers of antiquity, received, however, only 
very recently a practical application, by one of the Swiss 
cantons having adopted the principle of female suffrage to 
the fullest extent, women being now eligible, not only as 
electors, but also as candidates for public offices. This is, how- 
ever, but an infinitesimal realization of the aspirations and 
hopes of all enlightened reformers. The canton is but a very 
small one, and in all other countries, even America and 
England not excepted, the movement for the political emanci- 
pation of woman makes but tardy progress. 

Enfantin pointedly says : — " Christianity has lifted woman 
out of servitude, but it has placed her into subordination to 
man, and therefore we find her, throughout Christian Europe, 
still stricken with religious, political, and civil interdiction," 

Of the present social and domestic position of woman, Fourier 
says: — '* Women are now chiefly banished into the interior of the 
household, and have to limit their activity and their faculties 
to the care of it. Nature has, however, given to them, as to the 
men, various aptitudes^ artistic, scientific, and industrial ; but 
modern society pays little or no attention to these important 
elements of woman's nature. In the poorer classes we even 
see unfortunate women obliged to unite to their full day's 
work in the factory the arduous and daily care of a household 
with more or less encumbrance." 
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Chapter XXXIV.— Sexual Intercourse. 

THERE are six imaginable variations of sexual intercourse : 
— 1. Polygamy ; 2. Indissoluble monogamy ; 3. Matrimony 
with restricted divorce; 4. Facilitated divorce ; 5. Free sexual 
intercourse ; 6. Forced community of women. Of these six 
variations, the first three are actually in rightful practice under 
the protection of English authority ; the fourth is resorted to by 
all those who separate by consent or desertion, and form new 
sexual unions ; the fifth takes place in all cases which result in 
the birth of illegitimate children ; the sixth has been suggested 
by some social theorists. 

Polygamy has not only been condemned by all enlightened 
men as a mode of sexual intercourse opposed to all notions of 
morality, and injurious to the procreative power of the male, 
but, moreover, it has been entirely abandoned by all social 
reformers as being contrary to a system of equality in the 
distribution of enjoyments ; for as nature has only provided 
one female for one male in the distribution of the sexes, the 
appropriation of several or many women by one man must 
evidently prevent as many men as there are women living in 
polygamy from forming sexual unions. 

The indissolubility of marriage in monogamy is generally 
defended on the biblical test that " those whom God has 
joined, man shall not sunder." John Milton's explanation of 
this text is most ingenious, and merits to be quoted : — " Does 
God join the pair through witnesses and parties, through 
Church rites, or is carnal union meant by joining'? Surely 
not. It can only mean the union of the souls and minds that 
are fitly disposed to solace and love each other, and to continue 
in this state of happiness. But whenever this mutual tie is 
broken, the secular power can dissolve marriage." 

Christian moralists, moreover, defend indissoluble and per- 
manent matrimony as a means of subduing and deadening the 
sexual instinct, which they say is generally accomplished at 
the waning of the honeymoon. Many wise man have doubted 
the efficacy of marriage as a means of regulating and restrain- 
ing the sexual desire. Amongst others. Lord Bacon, who says : 
— '' There is little gained in using marriage as a remedy 
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against the abuse of the sexual desire, for the same vices and 
appetites do still remain and abound, unlawful lust being like 
a furnace, that if you stop the flames altogether it will quench, 
but if you give it any vent (by marriage) it will rage." 

Lord Bacon further stigmatizes in strong language other 
notions concerning the protective chai-acter of marriage against 
certain dangerous social evils, saying : — " You adopt marriage 
in order to avoid greater evils, as advoutries, rape, unnatural 
Just, and the like. This is a preposterous wisdom, and may be 
called Lot's offer, who, to save his guests from being abused, 
offered his daughters." 

That the existence of a numerous and inluring prostitution is 
constantly undermining any good foundation on which perma- 
nent marriage is resting was likewise noticed by Lord Bacon, 
for he says: — "The depraved custom of change, and the 
delight in meretricious embracements, where sin is turned 
into art, maketh marriage a dull thing, and a kind of impo- 
sition or tax." 

And again : — " Marriage is ordained a remedy for unlawful 
concupiscence ; but when men have at hand (in prostitution) a 
remedy more agreeable to their corrupt will, marriage is almost 
expulsed. And, therefore, there are an infinite number of men 
that marry not, but choose rather a libertine and impure single 
life than to be yoked in marriage ; and many that do marry, 
marry late, when the prime and strength of their years is 
past." • 

Cabet, the great French communist, thinks that by the 
abolition of money, property, and inheritance, many base mo- 
tives which now often lead to the conclusion of unhappy mar- 
riages, will have the reason of their actions destroyed, and that 
permanent monogamy thus purified is even a possible institu- 
tion in a communistic state. These are his words : — " As 
dowry and inheritance cannot form any attractions to marriage, 
for they do not exist in Icaria, personal qualities and accom- 
plishments become the only considerations ; and as all young 
men and women are equally well educated, they cannot fail to 
become good husbands and wives, even if the couples to be 
married were chosen by tlie casting of the lot." 

That the conclusion of matrimony was at all times strongly 
tainted with sordid motives may be adduced from Lord 
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Bacon's words, for he says: — *'To many, marriage is but a 
bargain, wherein is sought alliance, or portion, or reputation, 
with some desire almost indifferent of issue, and not the faith- 
ful nuptial union of man and wife that was first instituted." 

Enfantin casts the same stigma on many marriages, saying : 
— " Marriage is often but a disgraceful traffic that consecrates 
the monstrous union of devotedness and egotism, of enlighten- 
ment and ignorance, of youth and decreptitude." 

That the indissolubility of marriage is becoming a dangerous 
state to society, and that the religious arguments have been 
almost entirely set at nought by modem states, is clearly 
proved by the institution of more or less restrictive divorce 
laws in all civilized countriea England now limits divorce to 
cases of adultery and gross cruelty, committed by either of the 
conjugal partners ; but it is very doubtful if a relaxation of 
this restriction will not become a necessity in the face of so 
many wife murders and instances of wife beating and wife 
desertion. 

Robert Owen proposes divorce in all cases of incompatibility 
of character, and advises but slight restriction : — " Unions may 
be dissolved after six months' notice when both parties wish 
to separate, and In twelve months when only one party enter- 
tains such a wish/' He also thinks that unhappy marriages 
will, in the New Moral World, more easily allow of dissolution, 
because the children of all will be provided for from an early 
age, after the Spartan fashion, by the state. 

Thus this great difficulty in divorces will be removed 

Robert Owen also says : — " The community will only exercise 
such supervision over the union of the sexes as will prohibit 
the reproduction of diseases and the multiplication of an in- 
ferior raca Considerable allowance for the mutability of the 
affections must be made in facilitating divorce." 

Indissoluble matrimony having once been openly broken 
by modern divorce laws, and these having been introduced on 
a sliding scale (for they are less restrictive in one country than 
in another), it will be impossible to prevent legislation from 
sliding down to the bottom of the scale, and reaching free 
sexual intercourse by removing all possible legal impediments 
in cases of separation. Such an occuri'ence is not improbable, 
especially when we find that even one of the greatest sages of 
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modem times, Alexander von Humboldt, gives his assent to 
voluntary and unimpeded divorce in all instances of unhappy 
connections. The words expressive of this assent were given 
in a former chapter of this work, but their quotation cannot be 
too often repeated ; for one must presume that the transcen- 
dant and giant intellect as well as the high moral standing of 
this truly great man, would not have permitted a hasty expres- 
sion on such a momentous issue without a firm conviction that 
it was just, wise, and morally good. In his treatise on the 
** Duties of Government," Baron von Humboldt says that 
" maniage, having the peculiarity that its objects are frustrated 
unless the feelings of both the parties are in harmony with it, 
should require nothing more than the declared will of either 
party to dissolve it." 

As the parties cannot voluntarily separate in the new state 
without a public declaration, it must likewise bo taken for 
granted that a public declaration is required when they enter 
into matrimonial alliance, and that as loi^g as they remain 
happily united the law will protect them by punishing any out- 
side disturbers of this happiness ; and this is sure to be done 
more severely than for any other offence, as the destruction of 
anyone's happineas is a crime of great magnitude. This pro- 
tection will certainly be giunted in an improved social state ; 
for in doing so society will act as the guardian of man's 
greatest treasure, the loss of which could not be compensated by 
all that liberty, equality, and fraternity could offer him instead. 

Money being abolished, and dwelling and furniture being 
allotted by the state, abduction and elopement will become an 
impossibility ; seduction of married women will be greatly 
checked by the facility of divorce ; violence and assaults be- 
tween married parties will greatly diminish in sight of easy 
separation, and criminal conversation will be avoided by a 
higher standard of moral training, and by the more frequent 
association of people in the public assembly rooms than in pri- 
vate circles. The private apartments of the future consisting 
of but sleeping and dressing accommodation, there will be less 
opportunity for illicit intercourse. The private dwellings in the 
Associated Home might even be altogether closed during the day. 

If some arrangement could be devised which would carry 
out Plato's suggestion, that no woman should dwell ^privately 

25 
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with any man, it would be of great advantage in various ways. 
Many occasions to quarrels, assaults, and murders would become 
removed ; by not passing the whole night in sexual pleasure, 
both male and female would the next day be fresh awake and 
better fitted to their daily work. The sleeping together of 
man and wife in the same room, or even, as it is customary in 
England, in the same bed, is unhealthy, and even indecent. Un- 
healthy it must be during the woman's time of menstruation ; 
or any other ailings, as violent coughing, crying out in dreams, 
restlessness, snoring, with which one bedfellow disturbs the 
sleep and repose of the other, — both of which are indispensably 
necessary to the preservation of health and cheerfulness. In- 
decent it is, because the sexes must dress and undress in sight 
of each other. 

Free social intercourse is the only mode of sexual union 
which guarantees the greatest amount of freedom to both 
parties, and any other arrangement going beyond this would 
be a wanton outrage against the dictates of reason and common 
sense. It has often been asserted that the modem communistic 
school advocates the community of women. Marriage, it is 
said, has been declared by them incompatible with Communism, 
and this on the ground that the satisfaction of all our wants, 
and therefore also of our sexual desire, must be rendered 
equally possible to all ; which cannot be done without the 
community of women. The detractors of Communism had an 
easy proof at hand for their insinuation by referring to Plato's 
" Republic," and pointing out this passage to his modem dis- 
ciples: — "After the enactment that our male and female 
guardians are to manage all things in common, the following 
comes naturally. The women shall be all common to all the 
men; no one woman is to dwell privately with any man; 
and that their children likewise be common ; — so that neither 
the parents shall know their own children, nor the children 
their parents." It is further quoted by these insinuators, that 
both Socrates and Plato propose to carry out the practice of 
the community of women in the following manner : — '* Once 
every year all marriages shall be dissolved, and renewed by 
the casting of lots, by which means every woman can success- 
ively become the wife of from fifteen to twenty different hus- 
bands, and every man the husband to as many wives." 
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That these great philosophers of antiquity have overstepped 
the bounds of reason is clear, for there is one fatal objection to 
be encountered by the advocates of the community of women ; 
it is the question, what will become of the liberty of woman, 
and, in Plato s allotment marriage, even of man ? If the claims 
of equality are allowed to destroy the action of personal freedom 
they infringe upon the sacred rights of man, and become as 
such inadmissible ; nor can the claims of absolute liberty, as 
invoked by the advocates of polygamy, be permitted to 
ignore the piinciple of equality {%ee page 382). The political 
emancipation of woman * will in the end prove the strongest 
safeguard of her own freedom in her social relations, including 
sexual intei course. 



Chapteb XXXV. — Celibacf. 

CELIBACY has been and is still encouraged. From the time 
of the Vestal Virgins of ancient Rome up to our own en- 
lightened age, there have always been men and women who, 
from religious motives, chose a voluntary celibacy. The Church 
of Rome counts, even at the present time, a great number of 
well-filled monasteries and nunneries in all countries of the 
world, England included. Men and women are attracted to 
these sacred abodes, and to renounce marriage, by an article of 
faith which teaches them that virginity and chastity kept for 
ever intact is more pleasing to the Deity than even breaking 
it under the sacramental sanction of matrimony. "To marry is 
wcU, but not to marry is better." In teaching celibacy to be 
a chaster state of Christian life than marriage, the Roman 
Catholics have no scruple to cast odium on matrimony, although 
it be one of their seven holy sacraments. Perhaps when they 
become alive to the incongruity that celibacy is chaster and 
holier than matrimony, they will raise the former into a sacra- 
ment too, and promulgate a new dogma ! St. Paul, in writing 
to Timothy, describes the forbidding to marry as a demoniacal 
doctrine and a sign of the great apostacy (1 Timothy iv. 1-3). 

♦ ** According to all the principles involved in modem society, the 
question rests with women themselves — to be decided by their own 
experience, and by the use of their own faculties." — J. S. Mill. 
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That there is even a model republican state in which 
celibates ai*e tolerated, may be learned from Sir Thomas More, 
who says: — "In Utopia, there exist two religious sects; the 
membei*s of the one live unmarried, but those of the other 
prefer a married state to a single one ; and as they do not 
deny themselves the pleasure of it, so they think the begetting 
of children is a debt which they owe to human nature, and to 
their country ; nor do they avoid any pleasure that does not 
hinder labour : the Utopians look upon these as the wiser 
sect." 

" Of the celibate sect he also says : — ^^ Some of these visit the 
sick ; others mend highways, cleanse ditches, repair bridges 
or dig turf, gravel, or stone. Others fell and cleave timber, 
and bring wood, com, and other necessaries, on carts, into their 
towns; nor do these only serve the public, but they serve 
even private men, more than the slaves themselves; for if 
there is anywhere a rough hard and sordid piece of work to 
be done, from which many are frightened by the labour and 
loathsomeness of it, if not the despair of accomplishing it, 
they cheerfully, and of their own accord, take that to their 
share ; and by that means, as they ease others very much, so 
they afflict themselves, and spend their whob life in hard 
labour : and yet they do not value themselves upon this, nor 
lessen other people's credit, to raise their own ; but by their 
stooping to such servile employments, they are so far from 
being despised, that they are so much the more esteemed by 
the whole nation." 

Idle celibates, then, there are none in Utopia, and their 
voluntary participation in all rough, hard, and loathsome 
labour is an admirable and convincing proof that religious 
motives may and do play an important rCle in the conscientious 
performance of labour; but it is also evident that this may 
take place without the abstention from marriage. Nevertheless, 
Sir Thomas More has in this narrative contributed his quota 
to the extremely difficult solution of the problem, as to how 
rough, dangerous, and repulsive labour will be performed when 
both money and property have gone out of existence; for 
although he has not perceived the inexorable and irrefutable 
consequences of the principle of equality, which demands that 
all physical labour be equally shared by all the members of the 
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community, yet he coincides with the views of modern com- 
munists in this, that even the most absolute inforcement of 
equality in the performance* of labour does not prohibit one 
man to do the work of another, be it from motives of charity, 
friendship, gratitude, or any other consideration. 

Robert Owen condemns celibacy as an evil to be suppressed 
for moral and physiological reasons. He says : — " Celibacy, in 
either sex, beyond the period designed by nature, is not a 
virtue, but, on the contrary, a crime against nature, causing 
other unnatural crimes." And again : — " Marriage will be 
encouraged, and celibacy discouraged as a cause leading to 
disease the body and mind, and to unnatural thoughts, feelings, 
and conduct." Both voluntary and forced celibacy are most 
hurtful, when, at the time of the age of puberty, nature makes 
her most violent demands for the satisfaction of the sexual in- 
stinct. Involuntary seminal emissions have a tendency to become 
chronic, and are in many instances the secret steps to self-abuse, 
ending in the bodily and mental prostration and moral ruin of 
the unfortunate youths, the innocent victims of a state of 
society in which the opportunities to marry at the right time 
do not exist for them. 



Chapter XXXVI.— Over-population. 

rriHAT a universal facility of marriage and subsequent in- 
-*- crease in the number of people is not to be dreaded, Robert 
Owen argues in this manner : — " The vast increase of productive 
power fi-om the abolition of useless professions and destruc- 
tive luxury, will so augment the riches of the world that no 
providential considerations wiU be necessary to restrain the 
production of children." And also : — " The earth ie yet a 
wilderness for want of people to drain its marshes, and to culti- 
vate its soil,* nor does it yet produce one-thousandth part of 
the excellence and enjoyment which it is capable of bringing 
forth." 

* Mr. Cobden used frequently to say that the valley of the Mississipi, 
when once brought under proper cultivation, would alone suffice to feed 
the whole of Europe. 
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Since Robert Owen first propagated these views, the means 
of conveyance by railroads and ocean steamers have increased 
to such an extent that cereals, breadstuff, ham, bacon, cheese, 
preserved meats, and even live cattle can be brought from the 
most distant transatlantic countries without any perceptible 
deterioration. 

This facilitated intercourse of all countries of the world 
will finally bring about the realization of Owen's idea, that 
the immense increase of production in manufactured articles 
can be exchanged for an equivalent amount of food. If to 
this facilitated interchange between agricultural and industrial 
produce we add, as new means of subsistence, the extension of 
the fisheries of all countries having any seacoast; the new 
discovery of the fish and oyster culture; the continually 
increasing number of new alimentary substances, and the 
application of scientific treatment to the art of cookery, we 
need not be alarmed by the prediction of a great and calamitous 
human inundation, against which the Malthusians propose to 
erect a new Tower of Babel by a system of checks, which are 
not only opposed to human nature, but must be discarded as 
superfluous remedies for an evil that does not and never will 
exist. 

Malthus and his disciples are also wrong in asserting that the 
great amount of pauperism actually existing in all civilized 
countries is the sad result ot over-population. Malthus him- 
self may be excused for taking this erroneous view, for at his 
time, emigration from populous countries had scarcely yet 
begim ; but his disciples, especially the author of " Physical, 
Sexual, and Natural Religion," cannot have been ignorant of the 
fact that Ireland, whose population has been reduced by nearly 
one half, is still encumbered with a most luxuriant crop of 
roaming and stationary pauperism. 

Let us pass by the Malthusian alarmists, and listen once 
more to the refreshing and hopeful thoughts of Robert Owen : 
— " The increased power of industry by mechanical and 
scientific appliances will saturate the world with wealth." 

And from this fructifying process of human labour, including 
both agriculture and manufacture, such an abundance of every 
consumable and useful article will be created, that it never can 
be overtaken by population ; for industrial progress does not 
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advance in a graduated potential proportion, but strides forward 
in immeasurable bounds and starts; which, combined with the 
inexhaustible alimentary resources of the earth, rivers, and 
oceans, and with the tribute of the feathered tribes and other 
animals (of which some, like chickens and rabbits, can be bred 
in Multhusian progressions), will surely provide a never failing 
supply of human food, however large and rapid the increase of 
future generations of the human family may become. 

So elated was Robert Owen with this hopeful prospect, that 
he exclaimed: — "Great Britian can support an incalculable 
increase of population; and that so far from fearing a too 
rapid augmentation, we should be unable sufficiently to stimu 
late its progress." 

The discouragement addressed by Maltlius to all social re- 
formers who advocate the suppression of prostitution and the 
extinction of pauperism and advise the extension of marriage 
or free sexual intercourse to all single men and women, 
cannot deter them from their advocacy; for besides their 
trust in the unlimited resources of the alimentary produce 
of the earth and the sea, they can moreover rely on two 
other great facts, which will powerfully contribute to 
limit the increase of population. It is well known to all 
naturalists that animals as well as plants are least procrc- 
ative or fruit-bearing when they grow most luxuriantly, and 
that on the contrary they are most prolific when hindered in 
their growth. Thus we find that a dwarf pear tree which had 
its branches cut, twisted, and bent in all directions, will be 
loaded with fruit, whilst a pear tree planted in the same soil 
but left to its natural growth, will present a most luxuriant 
foliage and great height, but with only a very few pears,' 
hanging on its branches. Likewise, a small little woman will 
generally bear more children than a tall and stout one. The 
fact that the poor have a great many more children than the 
rich must be explained from a similar cause. It is also the 
reason why consumptive persons have their sexual desire 
excited to a greater degree than healthy individuals. 

Free sexual intercourse will also to some extent check over- 
population ; for between the periods of forming new connec- 
tions, a considerable time will be spent in preliminary courtship. 

Some objectors to free sexual intercourse have even insinuated 
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that if women were free to marry they would choose celibacy, 
in order to avoid the inconvenience of pregnancy and the pains 
of childbirth. It must certainly be admitted that innocent 
maidenhood has a natural dread of the conjugal union with 
man, but this will be easily overcome by the meeting of the 
sexes in the first flush of the passions, and this period of legiti- 
mate union being deferred until the full development of puberty, 
and highly favoured by festivals, games, dancing, public and 
private meetings of the parties, no woman will escape into 
celibacy, and the state will give its virgins away just in the 
same decent msmner as fathers do now with their dau^^hters. 



Chapter XXXVII. — Government. 

IN all civilized countries of the world the tendency of political 
progress has in this century aimed at the extension of the 
franchise. The clamouring, of the people for participation in 
the government of the country has resulted, amongst some of 
the greatest nations, in the acquisition of universal suflFrage, 
or in a large extension of the right of choosing persons to 
legislate and govern for the people. In Switzerland the people 
exercise even a final vote on every law proposed by their repre- 
sentatives legislatures. 

Cabet says that " in Icaria the National Assembly directs, but 
in all important matters the whole mass of the people decides 
definitively." 

Considering that the Icarian institutions were elaborated by 
Cabet long before similar laws were adopted by Switzerland, 
one cannot help thinking of the marvellous spread of demo- 
cratic ideas through the works of advanced writers. 

Cabet greatly regrets that legislative power and action cannot 
be directly exercised by the people themselves, saying : — " If 
the whole people of Icaiia could be assembled on one spot, no 
representative government would be needed, for they could, 
directly, instantly, and collectively, exercise their power of 
government." 

Had Cabet but had the slightest idea of the marvellous results 
of the electric telegraph, and of its possible application as an 
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admirable contrivance to collect and transmit to one central 
point the will and decision of the whole people * in the shortest 
and surest way, we may presume that he would not have con- 
ceived the representive government adopted by the Icarians. 

The institutions of Icaria claim, however, our serious atten- 
tion, not only on account of the thorough democratic spirit 
they breathe, but also on account of their influence on recent 
political movements, which, as Franco and Spain, tended 
towards the establishment of federalism, or the government 
by small corporate bodies, towns, communes, districts, circles, 
or provinces. 

Of the representative government, as instituted in Icaria, 
Cabet says : — 

"There is a national representation in Icaria, emanating 
directly from the power of the people. 

" There are a thousand sectional assemblies in Icaria, forming 
the popular government of the country, and those, voting 
sometimes by Ayes and Noes, on one and the same subject, 
express the wish of the whole nation. - 

" There are sectional popular assemblies in every town and 
locality where a suflicient number of people can be brought 
together by being convoked three times a month, or at other 
times, either by a magistrate or by a certain number of the 
peojJe themselves. 

"Every citizen has the right to bring before the popular 
assembly any project of law or reform, and to open a discussion 
on any subject relating to the national administration, or to 
ask any questions on public matters. 

" Even the presidents of the national assemblies in Icaria 
are working men. The actual president is a stonemason. 

" There is no House of Lords in Icaria, for all citizens 
possess equal political power ; their popular assemblies are their 
high courts of parliament." 

The Democratic Charter of the Future annexed to this book 
as an appendix contains similar proposals, not as radical 
reforms, but as means of transition to a final communistic 
organization of society. 

* ** Let ua have electrical conmrsaaiont offices, communicating with each 
other all over the kingdom." — Francis Ronald, yir3tjt>rojcdar of tlie dec- 
trie telegraph. 
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Chapter XXXVIII — Reugiox. 

ALL great social reformers have at all times availed them- 
selves of the religious feelings and convictions of their 
fellow men ; and, as there never was, nor ever can be, a 
rational system of religion that does not preach the mutual 
love of all men, the close and intimate relation between com- 
munism and religion justifies the endeavours which social 
reformers have made to harmonize religion with communism. 

Lycurgus, before introducing his institutions into Lacede- 
monia, first sought their sanction from the Delphian oracle, and 
succeeded by this ingenious stratagem in inducing his country- 
men to undergo a great social change. Lycurgus may in this 
instance have fortuitously used the credulity of the Spartans, 
but such a stratagem is no more needed in the present en- 
lightened age, when men are accustomed to listen to rational 
persuasion and argumentative reasoning. If told that to avoid 
evil and to do good is the precept of all religions, and that 
communism is nothing more nor less than the practical carrying 
out of this great maxim, they will give a ready hearing to the 
advocates of the communistic doctrine. Having thus been 
made predisposed to a patient hearing, they may further be 
made acquainted with the opinions of philosophers and 
social theorists concerning the influence of religion and morality 
on social reforms. 

Already, Plato maintains that justice cannot be introduced 
into the organization of a state without a previous study of 
what is good. " The idea of the good is the highest branch of 
. study, — about which, when justice and the other virtues em- 
ploy themselves, they then become useful and advantageoua" 

What the real good is, we learn from Sir Thomas More, who 
says : — " To do a great deal of good to mankind is the chief 
design that every good man ought to propose to himself in 
living." 

This maxim of Sir Thomas More introduces the first indi- 
cation of the utilitarian doctrine so ably and persistently 
advocated by J. Stuart Mill, which is generally summed up in 
the well-known tenet, " to do the greatest possible good to the 
greatest possible number." 
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The utilitarian doctrine is, however, nothing more than 
the realization of the aim of Christianity, which is universal 
brotherhood. 

Cabet therefore says: — "Christ, misunderstood and condemned 
by His contemporaries, nevertheless stands at the summit of 
humanity for HLs devotion to the happiness of mankind and 
for His teaching of the principle of fraternity and mutual lovo 
of all the members of the human family." 

Saint Simon thinks that Christianity is capable of further 
development in its practical application, saying, " Christianity 
is progressive in its nature, and ought not to be confined 
within the limits of the canonical books, but ought to act and 
be acted on by the events of each period, and ought to be 
modified according to the existing manners of each nation and 
age. The only part of it which ought to remain eternally 
unchanged is the lesson, evidently Divine, " Love one another." 

Buonarotti clearly shows the great advantage of introducing 
Christianity into social theories, saying : — " If Christianity had 
not been disfigured by impostors, it might have proved of vast 
service to all legislators friendly to their fellow-men. The pure 
and benevolent doctrine of Christ might become the basis of a 
sage reform, and the source of, really, social morals.'' 

In how far the future state of society will present a greater 
facility for the true exercise of Christian charity has been 
frequently shown throughout the whole of this book, but 
more so in the chapter on charitable labour. When the pros- 
pects there foreshadowed become realized, then can it be said, in 
the words of Saint Simon : — " Christ has prepared universal 
brotherhood ; and Communism will carry it out" 

To what noble actions of charity and self-devotion tha 
religious sentiment may give birth, we learn from Sir Thomas 
More, who says : — '* There are many among the Utopians, that 
upon a motive of religion, neglect learning, and apply them- 
selves to no sort of study ; nor do they allow themselves any 
leisure time, but are perpetually employed, believing that by 
the good things that a man does he secures to himself that 
happiness that comes after death. Some of these visit the 
sick; others mend highways, cleanse ditches, repair bridges, 
or dig turf, gravel, or stone {see page 388). 

In bringing Christian morality, and especially Christ's in- 
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junction, ** Love thy neighbour as thyself," to bear upon Com- 
munism, social reformers must, however, be mindful of the 
great diflSculty of practically realizing the ideal of universal 
brotherhood and Christian charity, and ought to well consider 
these words of Sir Thomas More in the Utopia : — '^ The greatest 
parts of Christ's precepts are opposite to the lives of the men 
of this age." 



Chapter XXXIX. — Science and Socialism. 

" Knowledge ia the weapon of Democracy."— Db Tocqueville. 

r\AJBET says that man is distinguished from all other animated 
^ beings by his reason, perfectibility, and sociability. In 
appealing to his reason by arguments and demonstration, we 
are enabled to convince him of the truth of a thing, and to 
impart principles into his mind if they are found valid by the 
test of his reason. It is true that the power of reasoning may 
be deficient, — which certainly is the case with the untutored 
and undisciplined minds of a great number of ignorant people ; 
but there is suflScient reasoning power to be met with in the 
educated ranks of society to be acted upon by a scientific and 
ratiocinative exposition of the communistic doctrine. If this 
doctrine can be based upon a truly scientific foundation, its 
success and speedy propagation must inevitably follow. The 
opponents of Socialism and Communism are quite ready to 
accept a scientific solution of the social problem. Sargant 
says : — " The world must be converted to the doctrines of 
Socialism and Communism by demonstration, and not by 
myths and allegories." 

Proudhon is convinced of the possibility of establishing a 
social science, saying : — " I have attained the conviction that 
the social problems, though at present ill-defined and with 
boundaiies unfixed, are yet, like the natural sciences, sus- 
ceptible of demonstration and proof." 

Lamartine holds out the same hopeful prospect, saying : — 
"The democratic republic will give to political economy 
another form. It will transform it from a science of wealth 
into a science of fraternity, by the results of which the fruits 
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of labour will not merely be increased, but by which a more 
general, more equitable, and more universal distribution 
amongst the people will be accomplished." 

Louis Blanc expects the same scientific task from democracy, 
saying : — " Democracy shall scientifically develop the means of 
saving industry from the frightful disorder in which it is 
entangled." 

That the miseries of the human race can only be removed 
by the labour of deeply searching minds, is already observed 
by Plato, who says : — " Unless either philosophers govern in 
states, or those who are at present called kings and governors 
philosophize honestly and suflSciently, and both political 
power and philosophy unite in one, and until the bulk of 
those now pursuing each of these separately are of necessity 
excluded, there will be no end to the miseries of states, nor yet 
to those of the human race ; nor till then will that govern- 
ment which we have described in our reasoning ever spring 
up to a positive existence and behold the light of the sun." 

Cabet is however firmly convinced that " the doctrine of 
equality and fraternity, or democracy, may already be ranked 
amongst the glorious scientific results of the iutollectual con- 
quest of humanity." 



PART IV. 
C^0ttcIubiujg( Sxtbjerfa. 



Chapter XL. — Answers to Objections. 

OBJECTION, — Equality of conditions is a chimera; divide 
possessions into equal portions to-day, to-morrow this equality 
will have disappeared. 

Answer, — Under a communistic organization of society the 
state will become the sole owner and manager of all property, 
and both the accumulation and subdivision of goods and 
estates will be rendered absolutely impossible. 

Objection, — If all men were equal, no one would choose 
to work. 

Answer, — Without work no one can exist in a communistic 
state. Death by starvation would be the terrible consequence 
of only a few days* refusal to work ; for food, clothing, and 
shelter would instantly be withheld from him who neglected 
the performance of his allotted share in the common labour. 

Objection, — If everyone were master, no one would choose 
to obey. 

AifisweT. — Dii*ectors, managers, and superintendents of labour 
being chosen from the ranks of those who have attained the 
age of fifty, and have during the whole period of their active 
participation in labour borne an exemplary character as assid- 
uous and intelligent workers, their authority will command 
great respect, and as every artisan in doing his duty will at 
the age of fifty enjoy the same privilege of becoming a master 
over others, there will be no more occasion for envy. Should 
several men be qualified to the superintendence of a ecrtain 
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kind of labour, they may occupy the honourable office of 
supervision in turns. 

Objection. — ^AU those who have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain are enthusiastic advocates of equality. 

Answer, — This is not quite true, for we find that some of 
the most influential advocates of Socialism and Communism 
have been men of means and property, who often sacrificed 
large fortunes in order to propagate their ideas, and that others 
often forsook lucrative employments in professions and litera- 
ture in order to devote themselves to the elaboration and 
propagation of social theories. Robert Owen, who spent 
£40,000 in communistic experiments, and Proudhon, who for- 
sook the bar in order to devote himself to the socialistic cause, 
are types of the disinterestedness in the advocacy of Com- 
munismr If the objection, however, refers to the modern 
proletarians who rise in insurrection in order to free themselves 
from the tyranny of capital, and endeavour to make it sub- 
servient to themselves in taking a large share in its profits, 
then the objection is true, but does not question their right to 
do so. 

Objection. — Take away the right of possession and the free 
use of capital, and the reign of barbarism returns. 

Ansimr. — Communism institutes common or national pro- 
perty as a source from which every individual draws private 
property, in the shape of food, clothing, bedding, lodging, 
tools for work, and means for scientific, artistic, and literary 
pursuits. The food a man eats, the coat he wears, the 
bed he sleeps in, the tools and instruments he uses in his 
daily avocation, in both physical and intellectual work, are 
in his rightful and undisputed private possession, and he 
enjoys the free use of them, — subject, however, to the wise 
restriction which forbids him to maliciously or wantonly 
destroy any article of the private property allotted to him by 
the state. By a universal diflusion of private property. Com- 
munism realizes a high standard of justice, order, and content- 
ment, which is the very opposite of barbarism ; a term more 
properly applicable to the present state of society, in which the 
possession of large fortunes and estates in the hands of a few 
barbarously deprives great multitudes of pei-sons of the means 
and comforts of life. 
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Objection. — By abolishing money and traffic, Communism 
will reduce men to savages. 

Anmuer. — If the communists of our time have been called 
by their opponents the barbarians of the nineteenth century, 
they, on the other side, point with greater cogency to the present 
anarchical state of society, in which cunning knavery robs the 
labourers of the fruits of their labour, and commits acts of in- 
justice more savage, and wider reaching in their injurious 
effects, than the wild-men have ever committed in their depre- 
datory raids upon the peaceful settlements of civilized man. 

Objection. — By living in common, without the use of money, 
the true ornaments of a nation — nobility, magnificence, splen- 
dour, and majesty — will be quite taken away. 

Ansiver. — In the communistic state the nobility of birth 
and title will be replaced by the dignity and merit of labour 
and the distinction and privileges attached to its conscientious 
performance ; magnanimity in charitable labour will be sub- 
stituted for magnificent gifts and donations ; splendour will be 
displayed in the architecture of public buildings, store-rooms, 
and associated homes. 

Objection. — Little doubt can exist as to the tendency of 
socialism. It is a popular movement to support tyranny. 

Answer. — In the present state of society a certain number 
of men who do nothing make others work for them, and thus 
practise tyranny. In a communistic state all idlers will be 
compelled to work, but all the other members of the community 
will share labour with them, and there will be no more 
tyranny. 

Objection. — Men and women who have children unquestion- 
ably their own, will necessarily prefer the welfare of their 
offspring to that of other members of the community ; there- 
fore Communism is impossible. 

An^swer. — As the communistic state cares for the children of 
all with the same impartial zeal, no parents will have reason 
to have their own children specially distinguished and better 
cared for. It is, however, quite natural that in the present state 
of society, where so many children are shamefully neglected, 
many parents should wish and endeavour to withdraw their 
children from misery, poverty, filth, and disease. 

Objection. — Property has always existed, does exist, 
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and will continue to exist in spite of its proposed abolition by 
the communists. 

Answer, — Property, the same as slavery, has been esta- 
blished and maintained through ignorance and barbarism, for 
nations had as little idea of a community of goods as they had of 
book printing or the steam engine. Slavery, like property, has 
existed, and does still exist (in Cuba), but who doubts that its 
speedy suppression is near at hand ? 

Objection, — The wealthy have acquired their fortunes 
through industry and by means of their good qualities; the 
poor have become poor through idleness and vice ; thus riches 
are the reward of virtue, whilst poverty is the wage of vice. 

ATiawer, — In the greater number of instances, wealth is not 
acquired by industry, but is the fruit of inheritance, and a 
greater amount of pauperism is created through adversity and 
inheritance than by vice. 

Objection. — The acquisition of wealth and power must be 
held out as an incentive for promoting^intellectual, scientific, 
and industrial progress. 

Answer. — It is easier to acquire wealth than knowledge. 
The feeblest intellects and the least numerous are generally 
the most successful in accumulating riches. 

Objection, — There are compensations which render one 
position in the world nearly as desirable as another. 

" The labourer who, from rise to set. 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium,'' 

is often happier than the king. Why, then, introduce the com- 
munity of labour ? 

Answer, — The danger to life and limb, and the injury to 
health, which will always be connected with physical labour, 
cannot be compensated for by exemption from any trouble 
that may prevail in other less dangerous occupations and posi- 
tions of life. 

Objection. — Do not many rich assist the poor ? do they not, 
by the employment of theii* capital, procure work for the 
people ? do they not build schools, hospitals, almshouses, and 
practise generosity and benevolence in many other ways ? All 
this could not be done if money were abolished. 

Answei\ — How generosity, charity, and benevolence can be 

26 
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practised in a communistic state, has been shown in chapter 
XXXV., and as in the future social state all persons will be pro- 
vided for by the Government, there will be no poor, nor will 
there be any wages needed from capitalists. 

Objection, — Will not the uniformity of dresses, houses, and 
furniture be extremely wearisome ? 

Answer, — As the greater amount of labour required in the 
community is performed by machinery, it will be easy to 
combine variety of design with many objects uniform in 
certain respects. 

Objection, — Great acts of injustice will be committed in 
compelling all men to work. 

Answer, — Communism enacts no injustice, but by com- 
pelling all men to work, it realizes equal justice for alL 
Injustice reigns now, for many have to work in order to sup- 
port many who remain idle and do not share the hardships 
and dangers of labour. 

Objection, — The insufficient quantity of many objects of 
enjoyments, such as rare fruit, wine, game, etc., cannot be 
distributed without causing endless jealousy and bitter alter- 
cation. 

Answer, — The distribution of such things must be effected by 
alternate consignment. Good sense and the spirit of equality 
and concord will smooth down all the feeble difficulties that 
may arise in the allotment of these articles of consumption. 

Objection, — That a powerful and laborious man should re- 
ceive only the same food and clothing as a slight and idle 
one; that a^raw youth should draw Uie same rations aa a 
mature man; that a mere labourer, with little more mind 
than a horse, should enjoy the same maintenance with a skil- 
ful mechanic, — are proposals so unjust as to be out of the pale 
of argument. 

Answer, — But have not all these men the same stomach, 
the same craving of hunger, the same feeling of cold, the same 
want of sleep, and do they therefore not require the same 
amount of food, the same quality of clothing, and the same 
amount of sleeping and dwelling accommodation ? Surely the 
opponents of Communism must at least concede for all a mini- 
mum level of equality, below which human existence becomes 
impossible. 
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Objection. — Through the fall of Adam and Eve, all men 
have become depraved. " The flesh warreth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ;" and in this war nine 
out of ten will succumb by passion subduing reason, and desire 
overcoming duty, and it will consequently be impossible to 
construct an improved state of society out of depraved 
elements. 

Anawer, — If mankind were so depraved that out of ten, 
nine are neglectful of their duties, society must have perished 
long ago ; but as it is still existing, and even progressing, the 
amount of the supposed depravity cannot be so great. The 
belief in the depravity and inborn wickedness of man has, 
moreover, been greatly weakened by the glorious results oi 
reformatory education and infant training, and the possi- 
bility of improving even the moral character of adults, as 
shown by Robert Owen's experiment at New Lanark. The 
communists believe that man is an imperfect being, but possess- 
ing the faculty of perfectibility, is capable of improvement 
and social regeneration. They follow in this respect the views 
of the Swedenbourgians, who ever teach the gradual improve- 
ment and elevation of the soul in the celestial abodes^ and 
believe in the continuity of an unbroken progress of existence 
beyond the grave, where there are many worlds, in which the 
soul at last attains the highest heaven and enters into the 
presence of the Lamb. 

As Christ has died for all,* in Him all are made alive, and 
the flames of hell have been extinguished by the Blood 
that trickled from the cross. 

Objection, — Under a communistic regime of society, the 
industrious will have to share with the idle, the skilful 
with the clmnsy, the intelligent with the stupid, the sober 
with the intemperate, the economical with the prodigal; and 
would it not be a revolting injustice if the diligent had to 
work and share the fruit of liis labour with the idle, whilst the 
latter has been eating and sleeping without doing anything for 
the former ? 

Answer. — The idlers will be absolutely deprived of all means 
of subsistence by the communistic state ; they will consequently 

♦ 1 Cor. XV. 22. 

26 ▲ 
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!be unable to appropriate to themselves the jQruits of the labour 
created by the hands of the industrious, and the latter will be 
the most vigilant in the detection and denunciation of idleness. 
The skilful will joyfully share with the clumsy, knowing 
that inability and clumsiness, if not coupled with idleness, are 
but natural defects and imperfections of human nature, for 
which no individual is responsible, or pimishable with a lesser 
ration of the means of subsistence than is allotted to the skilful. 
The intelligent will entertain the same charitable view concern- 
ing the stupidity of others, and, when curable, will endeavour 
to remove it by instruction. Prodigality and intemperance 
will be entirely suppressed by the abolition of money and 
luxury, and by the state providing food, drink, clothing, and 
furniture to all. In a communistic state no idler will get any- 
thing to eat, nor have a bed to sleep in ; and the industrious 
will consequently never experience the injustice of seeing the 
fruits of his labour wrongly distributed to those who have 
been eating and sleeping whilst he had to work. 

Objection, — Nature, anterior to society, has created men 
unequal in sex and colour, in stature and strength, in beauty 
and fecundity, in intelligence and genius. Amongst all the 
countless objects of the creation, no two individuals of the 
same species, no two men, no two animals, and not even two 
leaves of the same tree, are exactly alike. The infinite wisdom 
of the Almighty has ordered this inequality, and to substitute 
equality for it is a revolt against the aim and will of the 
Creator. 

Answer, — The inequality of sex, colour, stature, strength, 
beauty, fecundity, etc., can make no perceptible difierence in 
the demand for the necessary means of subsistence, for all 
men, without distinction, can satisfy their bodily wants with 
an almost equal quantity of articles of consumption, varying 
but within a narrow compass. Men who are not gluttons will 
still their hunger with an amount of animal food varjring 
scarcely a few ounces. The material for covering the body 
of some giant frames will perhaps require a couple of yards 
more, but it will be of almost uniform measure for ordinary 
sized statures, and dwarfs will save in cloth the surplus needed 
for giants. 

Bodily strength, although greatly different in two persons, if 
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used diligently, requires but an equal amount of effort in both 
the weak and the strong. Both in the application of bodily 
strength and in the satisfaction of our wants, equality ought 
to be measured by the capacity (application', effort) and by the 
want of the consumer, and not by the intensity of the work 
and quantity of the objects consumed. The man who, possess- 
ing one degree of strength, raises a weight of ten pounds, works 
equally as hard as he who, having a quintuple strength, raises 
a weight of fifty pounds. Again, the man who, to appease a 
burning thirst, drinks a bottle of water, does not enjoy more 
than his fellow man who, with a less ardent thirst, swallows 
only a pintful. The end of the community in question is 
equality of enjoyments and of labour, and not that of the 
things to be consumed, or of the task of labour, in which there 
may exist a slight variation without interfering in the least 
with the equal enjoyment of all. 

Although it must be admitted that nature herself has esta- 
blished a certain degree of inequality in giving to men different 
physical and intellectual qualities, it must, however, be con- 
ceded that it has also implanted in all men an equal desire to 
be happy and to enjoy the blessings of this life by the full 
satisfaction of their physical and intellectual wants. And ai*e 
not all inspired with the same love of equality ? All have 
therefore the same claim to the things by whidi this happi- 
ness can be realized. Though great power of mind and 
strength of reason may give superiority to a man over others, 
any undue influence or oppressive act arising from it may bo 
successfully counteracted by the combination of his weaker 
brethren for their common protection. 

The great inequality of the intellectual powers and accom- 
plishments amongst the men of old society arises chiefly from 
inequality in education, and who amongst them would have 
the audacity to assert that he is the most intelligent, and 
therefore fit to govern others ? And if they cannot claim any 
privileges for their intellectual superiority, the less can they 
do so for their material sustenance. 

The apparent force of the objection consists in the mistake 
of calling that " Inequality " which is only " Variety." The 
beings, whether leaves of trees or men, are respectively of the 
same quality, or kind, though vaiious in structure. 
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Objection. — Individualism is the only regime that develops 
the intellectual and moral excellences of man, that guards 
his freedom and raises him in the scale of being. 

Answer. — Individualism or freedom of action will be secured 
on a more extended scale in the communistic state of the 
future than in old society. An equal education to all will 
evoke and call into activity all those qualities of the mind 
which in mature life will become the instruments of free 
actions^ and the characteristics of individualism. Everyone 
will enjoy the liberty of entering any profession, learning any 
art or science, and of choosing not only a particular kind of 
physical labour, but also, in most cases, the period when such 
work is to be performed. The time which every individual 
will have to pass in physical labour being of very short 
duration, he will have leisure for mental improvement and 
recreation. The freedom and possibility of travelling will 
secure another privilege to individualism, which at present lies 
only within the reach of the very wealthy. 

Objection. — ^All common sense and all experience agree in 
concluding that a communistic establishment has no chance 
of success against individual enterprise. 

Answer. — There are abundant proofs that the management 
of great industrial concerns can be successfrdly carried on by 
states and corporations. The state railways on the Continent^ 
and especially those in Belgium, are highly lucrative under- 
takings. The gasworks managed by the Manchester corpora- 
tion have, in 1873, realized the sum of £1,200,000, which was 
subsequently very judiciously expended in city improvements. 
And are not the army and navy, and the whole of the 
civil service, now including the post and telegraph business, in 
the hands of the state ? and does not the government itself take 
its origin in the common and collective will of the people pro- 
nounced by the ballot box and public opiaion? and is not 
universal sufirage, or an extended franchise, a sort of political 
Communism resting on the basis of civil equality ? 

Objection. — Nature has given to man tbefaculty of fore- 
sight, of economy, of self-denial, the love of property, as 
well as the desire that his children should enjoy the fruit 
of his labour. All these virtuous qualities of man would 
find no sphere of action imder a system of equality, and 
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being opposed to his natural endowments, it must therefore be 
detrimental to society. 

Answer, — In a communistic state, foresight and economy 
can be exercised to a much larger extent, as every member of 
the community has a voice and vote in the administration, and 
can thus directly influence the mode of the economical pro- 
duction of any aaiicle of consumption. The love of property 
and the vexatious cares connected with it will be joyfully 
renounced for the great advantages which the community of 
goods will ofler to all ; and when it will be seen that in a 
communistic state all children will not only enjoy the fruits 
of the labour of their parents, but also be participators in the 
fruits of the labour of all other persons, all parents will be 
thankful to live under a communistic organization. 

Objection. — By taking away the right of inheritance, and 
hindering parents from accumulating capital and property 
for their children, the communists destroy one of the most 
powerful levers which act on human intelligence; they 
attack the paternal sentiment in its most gentle illusions ; 
they prevent, in a word, the formation of capitals, and hence- 
fortib they build on sand, and not on granite. 

AiMwer. — Michael Angelo, Isaac Newton, Louis von Beet- 
hoven, were never married, had no children to provide for, and 
were consequently not stimulated to the production of their 
immortal works by any considerations of accumulating fortunes 
in order to transmit them to their children. In doing their 
duty as diligent workers, the members of a communistic society- 
will lay up a great treasure, not only for the benefit of their 
own children, but also for the progeny of the whole community, 
and, in the case of great discoveries and inventions, for the 
welfare of coming generations. 

Objection. — In a communistic state of society we should 
lose every vestige of freedom ; we could not repose from work 
when we liked, neither should we be able to travel, nor hunt, 
keep neither servants nor dogs, neither horses nor carriage, 
neither castles nor parks. 

Answer. — There is great misconception in these assertions, 
which will be dispelled when the reader calls to his remem- 
brance some of the principal arrangements of the communistic 
organization, described in previous chapters. It is true that 
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no one having undertaken to perform a certain work, can leave 
it when he likes; but repose after work and the interval 
between its cessation and recommencement will be much 
longer, sometimes extending over weeks, months, and even 
years. In a communistic state every one will enjoy the 
pleasure of travelling, hunting, riding on horseback (allowed 
by Cabet for sanitary reasons); dogs may be kept in the 
Associated Homes like some regiments in the English army 
who keep goats; and the present castles and parks may be 
assigned in turns to the common use of all, by making them 
the temporary and pleasant abodes of those who enjoy repose 
from labour after they have reached the age of fifty years. 

Objection, — What will become of those pix)duction8 of in- 
dustry, arts, and sciences, which are the fruits of time and 
genius ? Being no longer better recompensed than other 
descriptions of work, they will be altogether extinguished, to 
the injury of society. 

Avswer, — Sophism ! It is to the love of fame, and not to 
the thirst for riches, that we have been at all times indebted 
for the efforts of genius. Sciences and arts are in themselves 
so attractive that their votaries will not decrease, but enter 
them in larger numbers than ever when once thrown open 
and made accessible to all. 

Objection, — Under a communistic system, the most eminent 
and meritorious men, who have distinguished themselves by 
heroic deeds of patriotism and philanthropy, by great dis- 
coveries and eminence in sciences and arts, will all be treated 
the same as all others. Ingratitude and injustice will then 
be the regulator of our social system. 

Answer, — Great heroes, patriots, philanthropists, discoverers, 
men famous in sciences and arts, have always scorned pecuniary 
rewards, and have often even refused honorary distinction. 

Objection. — By the abolition of money and capital all the 
gigantic enterprises and colossal imdertakings which are so 
praiseworthy a character of modem civilization would be ar- 
rested, and progress would advance no more. 

Ansiver, — The communistic sta^te, having imder its command 
the whole army of labourers and workers, will be able to con- 
centrate any number of them for the execution of the most 
gigantic undertakings, and will be able to bring the most ex- 
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tensive national works to a speedier termination than the 
power of capital is capable of doing. 

Objection. — ^Without money and riches men would be de- 
prived of some of the most legitimate enjoyments and noble 
aspirations of their moral nature. They would be deprived 
of the means of being generous, obliging, beneficent, and 
charitable. The sublimest virtues which are the glory of 
humanity would become obliterated from our moral code. 

Anavjer. — In a communistic state, generosity, beneficence, and 
charity can be extensively practised by the opportunities which 
charitable labour will offer to all generous, beneficent, and 
charitable persons. To perform labour for a friend, to assist 
others in the performance of their work, to nurse the sick and 
infirm, to attend to lunatics in the madhouse, to nurse babies, to 
dig graves, to lay the dead out and place them into their coffins, 
and to carry these on the shoulders to their burial ground, are 
some of the deeds of generosity, beneficence, and charity that 
will adorn the lives of the citizens of the communistic state. 

Objection. — If society charge itself with providing for the 
wants of each and all, nobody would feel the necessity of 
working to procure his subsistence, and a man naturally 
inclined to idleness would abandon himself to a general 
indifference, which would render all labour impossible. 

Anawer. — Every healthy man has need of motion and 
exercise ; reason must convince him of the necessity of 
labour; education will accustom him to it; a feeling of duty 
will incite him to it ; approbation will encourage him in it ; 
and if all these inducements should fail to allure him to labour, 
authority will step in and expose him to starvation should he 
persistently refuse to work. 

Objection. — The love of money, the desire for the acquisition 
of property, has ever been a means of encouraging men to 
make those great efforts which have produced all the mar- 
vellous inventions and discoveries of which modern civiliza- 
tion is so deservedly proud. 

Answer, — Inventions are very often the result of hazard, 
and if of genius, they have been worked out on the results of 
previous progress and researches. The completion of the 
steam engine could not have been accomplished by Watts 
without the previous attempts made by Newcommon and th» 
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Marquis of Worcester.* Dagufere could not have invented pho- 
tography without the aid of the great progress which chemistry 
had made shortly before his invention. All inventors, there- 
fore, owe gratitude to mankind, but as they cannot bestow it to 
generations that have passed away, they have it still in their 
power to discharge their indebtedness to mankind by claiming 
no pecuniary rewards or other earthly recompense for their 
inventions and discoveries, and may, in this respect, follow the 
celebrated inventor of the wool-combing machine, who, im- 
mediately after its completion, was generous enough to forego 
all gains from patenting it, but made a public gift of it to the 
nation. (We have not yet heard that any monument has been 
erected in remembrance of this great and generous inventor.) 

Sciences and arts offer, by their very nature, so great an 
attraction that many of their votaries have braved the greatest 
perils and sufferings, and some of them even persecution, im- 
prisonment, torture, and death. Priestly, Livingstone, Galileo, 
Marco PoUo, and many others are noble examples of sufferings 
endured for their searching after scientific truths without any 
prospect of accumulating money. 

Objection. — ^Abolish the abuses of money rather than money 
itself. The abolition of money is as foolish a thing as the 
doing away with the use of knives, which, though generally 
very useful, may in some instances have been deadly weapons 
in the hands of murderers. 

Answer. — It will be easier to abolish money itself than 
to successfully suppress its evil influences; and the benefits 
derived by society by its abolition will far out-weigh the 
advantages of maintaining its use. 

Objection. — Upon the whole earth, in all countries, amongst 
all human races, among all nations, in all ages, from the be- 
ginning of the world, till the present day, the system of 
social inequality has been prevalent, and has on the whole 
worked well, and advanced human progess. 

Answer. — The present stage of human progress has only 

♦ Of the hundred inventions described in the Marquia^B ''Century of 
Inventions,'' the last three may justly beconsidered as the most important ; 
and if to this we add another, No. 68, says Mr. Parkington, they appear 
to suggest nearly all the data essential for the construction of a modem 
steam-engine. 
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been attained by heaping innumerable sufferings and hard- 
ships upon the labouring classes, first by slaveiy, then by 
serfdom, and lastly by labour on insufficient wages. That this 
state of oppression is still continued up to this very day has 
been shown in the first part of this book. Even slavery is 
still flourishing in the Spanish colonies and serfdom in the 
Danubian principalities. That the so-called free labour of 
England is, however, more oppressive than any species of 
slavery and serfdom, is irrefutably proved by the fact that 
the cotton manufacture of Lancashire has used up within the 
last ninety years, nine generations of men inst&id of three,* 
which is a striking illustration of the sacrifices of human lives 
that were and are still required for England's material pro- 



Objection. — ^There are too many small proprietors of capital, 
land, houses, ships, fsyctories, etc., who would all oppose the 
abolition of property.f 

ATiswer. — Reason will enlighten them, and they will volun- 
tarily renounce their claims. 

Objection, — Who is to assort men according to their abili- 
ties ? Who will put the right man in the right place ? 

An8V)er. — Degrees and diplomas for pi-ofessions will be 
obtained by proving efficiency before a board of examiners ; 
labour will be allotted according to ability, the degree of which 
will be known from the results of apprenticeship and previous 
performance of work ; administrative work will be distributed 
by election. 

Objection, — Everywhere, with all nations and in all ages, 
property and inequality of fortunes have served as a basis of 
society, and equality in the possession of goods has never any- 
where been permanently established. 

An8V}er, — It has been proved that the state of society as it 
has developed itself under the long influence of property and 
inequality is one of gross injustice to certain classes of society, 
and there arises from it the dire necessity of trying another 
organization of society, although such an one had never been 
permanently established before. In abolishing slavery, men 

* See Ferrand'B speech in House of Commons, 27th of April, 1863. 
t An apprehension likewise entertained by the Swiss delegate at the 
Congress of the *' International," at Brussels, 1874. 
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never considered its previous long existence, but acted solely on 
the behests of justice and humanity. 

Oljection. — ^All the communistic experiments hitherto tried 
have failed ; the great efforts of St. Simon, Fourier, Louis 
Blanc, Robert Owen, and Cabet, have furnished no visible 
proof of the feasability of Communism. 

Answer, — One grand cause of the failure of these isolated 
communistic experiments was the want of authority. They 
possessed no means of compelling the idle to work, which can 
only be done by an established state-government. They also 
retained the Use of money, and, with it, its evil influences. They 
were directed by men who did little or no work, because they 
brought money into the establishment, or purchased the estate 
for the community. By the evil influence of money the land of 
some of these communities became so heavily mortgaged that 
it would have required the exhausting labour of civilized men 
working like beasts of burden, to satisfy the claims of the 
mortgagees. 

Of the failure of the St. Simonians, Mr. Bronterre O'Brien 
says : — " The multitude were too enlightened to believe in the 
St. Simonian religion as a revelation, but not sufficiently en- 
lightened to perceive that it was only a new device designed 
to rescue humanity from poverty and its endless horrors." 

In the New Harmony Establishment it was found that the 
members, trained from childhood to think of little but the 
pecuniary interests of themselves and their families, were 
unable to devote themselves heartily to the general wel£u*e of 
from 500 to 1000 persons. 



Chapter XLI.— Chronological Survey of the Rise and 
Development of the Doctrine of Communism, and 
OF rrs Influence on the General Progress of Man- 
kind. 

B.C. l^flNOS and Althaemenes give communistic institu- 

1300. -111 tions to the Cretans, and establish the community 

of goods and common meals in order to suppress 

envy and discord. Under these institutions, Candia, 
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B.C. 

1300. a small island, increases its population to 1,200,000, 
and containing one hundred cities, is called Hecatom- 
polis by Homer. 

845. Lycurgus induces the rich to voluntarily abandon their 
possessions, and divides the land of Lacedemonia into 
39,000 equal parts for 39,000 citizens, to form their 
inalienable portions. He suppresses luxury, puts 
impediments to the accumulation of wealth, intro- 
duces equality of education, and the enjoyment of 
common repasts. His institutions endure for five 
hundred years, and raise Sparta to the highest 
pinnacle of power and prosperity, admired by Xeno- 
phon, Aristotle, and the whole of Greece. 

600. Solon, one of the seven sages of antiquity, remodels the 
institutions of Athens, and suppresses many abusea 
By raising the nominal value of money from seventy 
to one hundred drachmas per mina, he relieves the 
tyrannical pressure which poor debtors had to suffer 
from rich creditors, and forbids the latter to seize the 
persons of the former, and to drag them into serfdom 
and slavery. He brands idleness as a heinous and 
infamous crime, and makes it an indictable offence 
before the Areopagus, the highest Athenian tribunal 
of justice. He makes bribery a capital crime, and 
enacts the punishment of death both against the giver 
and receiver of a bribe. 

686. Pythagoras establishes equality of living amongst his 
pupils, who form a community in Crotona, known as 
the Pythagorean confraternity. He infuses into the 
bosoms of his disciples the culture of friendship, and 
teaches that friends are in duty bound to assist each 
other under all circumstances. 

500. Servius TulUus, sixth King of Rome, relieves debtors 
from falling into servitude when unable to pay, and 
divides the Crown lands amongst the plebeians ; but 
the patricians having held these lands for many 
years at a nominal rental, effect his destruction and 
preserve their privileges. 

350. Plato writes his celebrated Dialogue " The Republic," in 
which Socrates, the principal interlocutor, expounds 
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B.C. 

350. the community of goods, common education, and the 
admission of women to the employments in the 
service of the state. 

340. Sparta begins to forsake the wise institutions of Lycur- 
giis, and a period of decadence is chiefly brought about 
by the permission given for selling or giving away 
landed properties, and is further accelerated by the 
evil influences of the conquest of Athens by Lysander 
(404), who carrying away an immensely rich booty 
into Sparta, creates riches by robbery, and corrupts the 
people. The 39,000 original allotments of land made 
by Lycurgus are now consolidated into one hundred 
large estates, and a great number of citizens become 
destitute. 

330. King Agis attempts the restoration of the laws of 
Lycurgus in Sparta, but is assassinated by the rich at 
the instigation of Leonidas. 

226. Cleomenes succeeds in re-establishing the institutions of 
Lycurgus, and under their influence, Sparta gathers 
new strength, and offers a powerful resistance to the 
Macedonians. 

188. The ascendancy of the Romans destroys every vestige of 
community life amongst the Spartans. 

133. The Gracchi, seeing great numbers of the citizens of 
Rome reduced to abject poverty and with not an 
inch of land whereupon to build a sepulchre for the 
deposition of their ashes, propose an agrarian reform, 
by which all those who possessed more than five 
hundred acres should be obliged to cede the surplus 
against compensation for distribution amongst the 
poor. Both the Gracchi perish for their well inten- 
tioned efforts of benefitting the poor, and the patri- 
cians retain the hold of their large estates. 

A.D. 

30. Christ teaches that all men are brethren, and that they 
ought to love each other, and even their enemies (St. 
Matthew xxiii. 8 ; xxii. 39 ; iv. 43, 44). 

40. The first Christians practise the community of goods 
under the guidance of the apostles, and are of one 
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40. heart and one soul ; neither say any of them that 
ought of the things which he possesses are his own ; 
but they have all things in common. Neither is 
there any among them that lack; for as many as 
are possessors of lands or houses sell them, and bring 
the prices of the things that are sold, and lay them 
down at the apostles* feet ; and distribution is made 
unto every man according as he has need (Acts. iv. 
32, 34, 35). 
60. ApoUonius of Thyan, a Pythagorean and contemporary 
of Christ, teaches the same doctrine of universal 
brotherhood and community of goods. 

120. Plutarch adheres to Plato's ideas of having all things 
in common, and urges the establishment of com- 
munities after Plato's Model Republic. 

180. Plontin obtains permission from the Emperor Qor- 
dianus to try Plato's institution by an experiment, 
and cedes him an abandoned and half-ruined city for 
this purpose. The intrigues of the rich courtezans of 
the emperor, however, hinder the realization of this 
project. 

500. Boethius resuscitates the principles of republicanism 
and communism in his " Treatise on Personal Servi- 
tude." 

1143. Arnold of Brescia preaches at Rome the practical 
adoption of Plato's doctrine of the community of 
goods. 

1492. At the discovery of America it is found that the 
empire of Peru is organized on a communistic basis, 
and that it has existed for four hundred years under 
the institution of the community of goods. 

1500. Sir Thomas More, High Chancellor of England in the 
reign of Henry VIII., gives in his " Utopia " * a com- 

* Mr. Sargant thixika that Sir Thomas More's "Utopia" was not written 
for the mere amusement of its author, but that it was inspired by a 
praiseworthy sentiment of philanthropy by which it was destined to serve 
as a proposal for the removal of the destitution whioh followed the sup- 
pression of monasteries in the reign of Henry YIU. 

The interest and cariosity which the '' Utopia" has excited, at all times 
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1500. plete and minute description of a model state or- 
ganized on the communistic principle. 

1524. John of Leyden and Thomas Muntzer endeavour to 
establish an equality of all earthly things amongst 
their followers. 
* 1530 Mathysen, a leader of the Anabaptists, having taken 
possession of Munster during the Peasants' War, per- 
suades its inhabitants to deliver up all their gold, 
silver, and other valuables for the common use of 
all 

1639. Campanella writes his "City of the Sun" (Civitas 
Solis) founded, like that of Plato, on the community 
of goods. 

1656. Harrington in '' Oceana " proposes that the possession 
of property be limited to a maximum of £50 rent, 
which at his time was equal to fifty acres of land. 

1690. Richard Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough, says, in 
" De Legibus Naturae," that the foimdation of society 
should be based on the principles of fraternity and 
universal benevolence, and that there should be an 
equal partition of the land, for God has created the 
land for all. He also says that the rich ought to 
give their superfluity to the poor. 

1750. David Hume proposes the establishment of a republic 
for Great Britain on the principle of universal suffrage 
and the division of the country into one hundred 
federal republican states, counting 10,000 represen- 
tatives of the people. 

1780. Pastor Oberlin of Ban de la Roche in Elsass establishes 
the first infant school, in which young children are 
taken care of during the time their parents are at 
work in the fields; and introduces the use of the 
celebrated "creches" for the reception of babes 
almost from the moment of their birth. 

1770. Helvetius proposes the division of France into thirty 
confederated republics, each of which should send four 

and with all nations, is seen at its uninterrupted publication, having till 
now amounted to fifteen editions in Latin, ten in English, three in 
French, and one in Italian. 
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1770. deputies to a central parliament, consisting of 120 
members. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau powerfully writes against the 
prevailing system of inequality, and proves that 
under all possible circumstances the possession of 
land by any private individual is usurpation, and 
that even the labour of first cultivation can give no 
rightful title of ownership. 

1792. The French Convention proclaims the equality and 
fraternity of all nations, and arouses them to the 
cause of freedom. 

1793. Robespierre enumerates the rights of man, and con- 
ceives a vast plan of regeneration and reform for 
society, by which the poor would be for ever delivered 
from the oppression of the rich, and by which the 
reign of morals, fraternity, and real happiness would 
be secured. But the counter revolutionary conspiracy 
of the 27th of July, 1794 (the 9th of Thermidor), 
destroys all. 

1794. The French republicans break up the large estates in 
Crown and Church lands, and sell the possessions of 
the enemies of the republic, by which they realize a 
sum of £100,000,000, and create 5,000,000 freeholds, 
for 5,000,000 heads of families. To check any future 
accumulation of landed estates, they adopt the di- 
vision of properties amongst the children after the 
death of the head of the family. 

1808. Fourier (Charles) publishes the "Th^orie des Quatre 
Mouvement," a work containing the whole of his 
celebrated social theory. 

1814. The Rappists establish a community in Indiana, 
numbering 150 families, and live together in the 
manner of the first Christians. Each family has a 
house apart, and a plot of ground, possesses a cow 
and several swine, besides poultry. All other things, 
however, they procure from the common stock and 
store supplied by the common labour of all. The 
rich in joining them as members deposit all their 
property in the common stock, and the poor amongst 

27 
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1814. the new comers are at once provided for, and they 
have no lack. 

1816. . Robert Owen opens his celebrated institution for the 
formation of character at New Lanark, which by its 
great success and beneficial results gives the first 
impulses to infant schools, reformatory education, 
shortening of the hours of labour, co-operative associa- 
tion,* temperance societies, and reformatory prison 
discipline.f 

1818. At Owen's advice and recommendation, the Prussian 
Government introduces an excellent system of 
national education, and the Dutch establish their 
celebrated system of pauper management. 

1819. At the instigation of R Owen, the great movement 
for restraining by law the abuses of the factory 
system begin& 

1821. The first proposal made for forming a co-operative 
and economical society in Londoa The members 
were to follow different trades, would live together, 
either imder the same roof, or in neighbouring housea 
If collected under the same roof, their apartments 
would be warmed by a common stove, the food would 
be cooked at a common fire and served in a public 
room. They would kill their own meat, bake their 
own bread, make their own clothes, brew their own 
beer, and purchase tea and sugar wholesale. The 
society does not obtain a sufficient number of mem- 
bers, and is abandoned. 

1822. A co-operative bakery is established in Glasgow. 
1824. St. Simon, in elaborating his social theory, gives the 

first impulse to the philosophy of positivism and the 
scientific treatment of the social question. 

* In 1874 the co-operative societieB in England ooonted 400 000 
members ; the amount of capital invested in them was £2,800,000, and 
the business done annually was £11,600,000. 

t " The Home Secretaiy of the English Ministry has just promised to 
take up the proposal of the Howard Association to provide for all prisoners 
profitable gaol labour in the interests both of the ratepayers and of refor- 
matory discipline.'*— I>aiiy New9y Od, bth, 1874. 
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1825. For the purpose of trying a communistic experi- 
ment, Robert Owen purchases in Indiana 30,000 
acres of land from the Bappists, which till then 
formed the settlement of this society, and calls it 
New Harmony. In it the principles of equality, co- 
operative union in business and amusement, and the 
community of property, are to be carried out. It 
fisdls through the impatience of its members and the 
absence of authoritative supervision. 

1826. Miss Frances Wright establishes a community at 
Nashoba in Tennessee, within the pale of which the 
marriage law has no force, and free sexual intercourse 
is permitted. 

1826. Combe and ELamilton of Dalzell found a commimity 
nine miles from Glasgow, on 291 acres of land, con- 
sisting of 300 membera Each member has a debtor 
and credit account. There is no community of 
goods. 

1830. Mr. Gordon, of Assington Hall, in Suffolk, establishes 
a co-operative farm of sixty acres, worked by five 
men and three boys ; the profits of the concern are 
equally divided among the members. Such has been 
the success of this experiment that Mr. Gordon has 
since extended it. Two societies now (1860) exist, 
consisting of twenty-five members, who cultivate 
336 acres, for which they pay a rent of £525 a year, 
or £20 each member. 

1832. Enfantin persuades his followers to live with him at 
M6nilmontant under a community of labour and en- 
joyment. 

1 831. Mr. Vandeleur forms an agricultural community esta- 
blishment in the county of Clare, and lets the farm of 
Ralahine, consisting of 622 acres, for this experiment. 
A committee elected by ballot among the members 
assembles every evening, and appoints to each man 
his work for the following day ; no inequality exists. 
Goods are obtained from a common store, and the 
members live at the same tabla So far as it went, 
no doubt can be entertained of its success. It ter- 

27 A 
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1831. minaied by no fault in its organization, but by the 
proprietor's gambling misfortunes. 

1833. EnGuitin conceives the idea of cutting the isthmus of 
Suez, saying that men ought to show more enthusiasm 
for the great works of industry than for great military 
exploits. 

1832. The Equitable Labour Exchange opened in Gray's 
Inn Road. 

1839. Tytherly farm of 533 acres is worked on the com- 
munistic principle, and obtains some succesa It is 
found that each member costs 6^. \d, a week, and 
fares better than in old society. The scheme fidled, 
however, because the men would not submit to any 
authority. 

1840. Louis Blanc publishes his plan of the organization of 
labour. 

1848. The French republic, on the advice of Louis Blanc, 
then a member of the provisional government, es- 
tablishes the national workshops, but instead of 
employing the people in their respective trades, they 
send them out to the fortifications of Paris, to per- 
form the necessary earthworks in finishing these 
defences. The men thus employed, numbering no less 
that 115,000, finding themselves disappointed in their 
expectation as to the establishment of real work- 
shops for each respective trade, and the Government 
having even withdrawn the grant for this purpose, 
rise in insurrection, in which seven generals of the 
regular army lose their lives, and thousands of work- 
men on the one side, and great numbers of citizens 
of the middle class, who fought with the soldiery 
against the people, are killed. 

1848. The French republic celebrates a great festival for 
the fraternization of all nations in the Champs de 
Mars at Paris, where the flags of all nations are dis- 
played, and where a free meal is ofiered to all, with- 
out distinction of nationality. 

1849. Proudhon opens a bank for the equitable exchange 
of labour in Paris, but his establishment is closed, by 
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1849. order of the police, before one single exchange could 
be effected. 

1851. Robert Owen issues an address to the persons of all 
nationalities who visit the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, under the heading, " Universal and Ever- 
lasting Peace and Qood-will among all Nations and 
Peoples." 

1854. Robert Owen, at his eighty-fifth birthday, calls a 
great convention of delegates of the human race, in 
order ''to inaugurate the near advent of the mil- 
lenium."* 

1859. The Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
formed, at the inauguration of which Robert Owen 
made his last appearance in publia 

1867. The International Working Men's Association holds 
its first annual congress, and raises the cry, " Working 
men of all countries, unite." 

1871. The Oommune f of Paris becomes a most formidable 
insurrection, lai^ly drawing its revolutionary forces 
from the ranks of labour and the advocates and fol- 
lowers of socialism. Colonel Rossel joins the Com- 
mune for the avowed purpose of bringing about a 
better state of society; and the stonemasons and 

* It is perhaps nearer than we expect, and, in the opinion of the author, 
it can begin to-morrow, if society is reformed as described in this book* 

t Lord Rosebery, in his opening address to the Social Science Congress, 
held at Glasgow in 1874, said : — '* Whatever may be thought of the Com- 
mune of Paris, which issued quaintly ingenuous decrees, and which ended 
in blood and iron, it will always remain one of the sinister facts of our age. 
like the Ninevite king, it perished in a blazing pyre of what was fairest 
in its habitation, and the world lost so much in those flames that it cannot 
now pass judgment with complete impartiality. But as a gigantic out- 
break of class hostility, as a separate attempt to found a new society in 
the very temple of tiie old, it has hardly, perhaps, received sufficient 
attention. Far be it &om me to attempt to palliate the horrors of that 
disastrous conflict ; they, however, are only terrible accessories. But 
the ominous fact of that sudden social revolution is a portent which can- 
not be blotted from the history of humanity. While human beings, then, 
remain human beings, and while efforts like these are made for complete 
social reorganization, a Social Science Congress has even more scope than 
« Parliament'' 
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1871. stone- sawyers, the most numerous body of working- 
men, determine to fight for the Commune, and publish 
the following document : — " Citizens, — In answer to 
the call that the country was in danger, we have 
taken up arms. That was our duty now that we 
are overtaken by misery and leprosy. We can only 
better our future by a sublime effort The difficult 
epoch we are passing through must have brought us 
to serious reflection on the subject of our social posi- 
tion as workmen. We must ask ourselves whether 
we, the producers, ought to allow those who do not 
produce anything to live at ease ; whether the sys- 
tem which has been pursued till now \b destined to 
exist for all time, even when it is entirely opposed 
to us. Let us prove, by our attachment to the sacred 
cause of Democracy, that we are worthy of the con- 
siderations due to us. To our task, then, fellow 
workmen ! for our employers only think at this 
moment how to profit by our misery, in order to 
extract still more from us if possible. If we are true 
to ourselves, we shall check their base rapacity. For 
the Syndical Chamber of Stonemasons and Stone- 
sawyers. Signed: Allain, BaUi^, Bandier, Bonne- 
temps, Br^, Chanteloup, Sage, Gerault,Guilton, Hos, 
Jousselin, Lacroix, Lavemiat, Leronget, Riberoy, 
Vallet. Paris, March 23rd, 10 p.m.** 
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OUTLINEB OF PROGRESSIVE REFORMS IK GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LABOUR-ARRANGEMENT, EDUCATION, LAW, POLICE, 
MILITARY, POOR-RELIEF, PTC. 

(UBST PUBLISHED IN 1870.) 



REFORMS IN GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. 
First Stage of Progress, Present Requirements. 

I. — RSFOBM OF THE HoUSE OF CoMHONB. 

1. Members of Parliament to be elected by imiyersal Boffirage. 

2. Yotiiig for parliamentary representation to be protected by the 
baUot. 

8. Parliament to be renewed by new elections at biennial intervals. 

4. All electoral districts to contain an equal number of voters. 

5. Any member of Parliament not satisfying his electors to be 
forced to resign by the will of one-third minority of his constituency. 

6. Parliament to be permanent by appointing a committee to sit 
during the recess. 

7. Minorities to be represented in Parliament, if their votes amount 
to two-thirds of the whole of the votes obtained by the Buccessful 
candidate in one and the same election. 

8. The representatives of minorities to posBoss no voting powers in 
Parliament, but to have a right of participating in the debates. 

9. Public receptions of deputations at the bar of the House of Re- 
presentatives to be granted to all parties, if numbering more than 
100 persons, and if introduced by three members of Parliament. 

19. Honorary members * to the House of Representatives to be 
chosen by two-thirds minority of the House itself. 

11. The number of honorary members not to exceed one -tenth of 
the total number of representatives elected by the national constitu- 
encies. 

12. Honorary members may also be chosen from other than British 
nationalities. 

18. Honorary members to enjoy only corresponding and debating 
privileges. 

* Lafayette, father and son, were both honorary members of the American 
Congress^ 
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14. Members of Parliament to receive liberal payment, but sach 
payment to be proportionate to the number of sittings attended and 
the time spent in parliamentary business. 

15. The total number of members elected by the national constitu- 
encies to the House of Representatives to be 1000. 

16. The present powers of the Executive to be limited and gradually 
transferred to Parliament. 

• 17. The various ministerial departments of the Ck>vemment to be 
controlled by permanent parliameAtary committees. 

18. No minister to propose any measure to Parliament if not pre- 
viously approved of by the respective parliamentary committee. 

19. The present political liability between the members of the 
cabinet and their coigoint action under the leadership of a Premier 
to be dissolved, and each minister to be aj^pointed or dismissed by 
Parliament. 



n. — ^Aboution of the House of Lobdb and Creation of a Bbitkh 

Senate. 

1. Hereditary legislation to be suppressed by the exclusion of all 
those who hitherto sat in the House of Lords in virtue of their titles 
of nobility. 

2. The total number of &nators not to exceed half the number of 
representatives in the Lower House. 

8. To be entitled to sit in the senate : (a) the judges, afler ten 
years of official duty ; (6) the members of the House of Representatives, 
after having served the nation for more than ten years without one 
single instance of revocation from their constituencies. 

4. The wanting number of Senators to be completed by popular 
nominations, in which all the constituencies shall take psurts at de- 
cennial periods. From these nominations, which always will exceed 
the number of Senators required, Parliament is to make a final selec- 
tion. 

5. The Senate is to be subordinate te the House of Representatives. 

6. The Senate not to have .an absolute power of rq'ecting a Bill 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

7. Any £iU previously passed by the House of Representatives and 
afterwards amended or disagreed with by the Senate, to be returned 
to the Lower House for reconsideration, but when laid a second time 
before the Senators, they can by a two-thirds minority submit its re- 
jection to the direct vote of the people. 

8. All measures initiated and adopted by the Senate to be subjeet 
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to the deliberation of the Lower Hoase. Their adoption or rejection 
by the latter to be final. 

9. The Senate to be a high conrt of appeal in all civil and criminal 
processes. 

10. One Senator to join each ministerial committee. 

11. Senators to receive payment, and not to be under forty years 
of age when entering upon their senatorial duties. 

Second Stage of Progress. — Ulterior Forms. 
Application of the Federative Principle. 

1. Local Parliaments to be erected in the midst of all large centres 
of population and for the representation of separate nationalities. 

2. Local Parliaments to sit in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Liverpool, etc. 

8. Delegates from the local Parliaments to form a central legislative 
assembly. 

4. The initiation of Bills to be vested in the local Parliaments 
alone. 

5. Any measure passed by any of the local Parliaments to be re- 
considered, amended, passed, or rejected by the central assembly. 

6. The confederative principle first to be applied to separate 
countries and finally to embrace whole continents. There shall be 
united states in Europe as well as in America. 

7. No Senate to exist in this stage of political process. 

8. The ministers of the Executive to be appointed by the central 
Parliament. 

Third Stage of Progress. — Communistic Enactments. 
Final realization of pure Democracy, 

1. Representative Governments to cease altogether, and to be 
superseded by legislation and government directly emanating firom 
the people. 

2. Local Parliaments for every thousand of the adult population to 
be organized. 

8. These fractional Parliaments to be mutually connected one with 
the other by telegraphic communication, by which means the decision 
of the whole nation could be ascertained in the shortest time imagin- 
able. 
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ECONOMICAL AND FINANCIAL REFORMS. 
FiT%t Stage of Progress, Present BequiremerUs, 

1. Redaction and final extinction of the national debt to be effected 
by converting its principal into terminable annuities and transferring 
it to a larger number of holders. 

2. The income and property-tax to be graduated and payable by 
aU. 

8. All commercial transactions to be registered, taxed or licensed. 

4. A quarterly public audit of the books of all tradesmen, merchants, 
and companies to be enforced. 

5. In cases where capital is fluctuating or difficult to be traced, a 
license to be required. 

6. All sums of money lent being twice paid over by an annual 
interest not exceeding 8 per cent, to become extinct 

7. This extinction to be effected by an annual reduction of the 
principal amounting to one half of the yearly interest. 

8. The rate of the annual interest to be proportionally lower the 
larger the sum of money lent ; 8 per cent, for all amounts under and 
not exceeding £1000 ; 2^ per cent, for sums from £1000 to £5000, 
and 2 per cent, for those exceeding £10,000. 

9. The rate of interest not to exceed 8 per cent. 

10. The state to become the sole owner of all property in land, 
houses, mines, docks, canals, fisheries, insurance and provident 
societies, banks, water and gas works, railways, telegraphs, etc. 

11. All expropriation to be effected through equitable compensa- 
tion. 

12. All national property to be administered or let under the most 
advantageous regulations* 

Second Stage of Progress. Ulterior Reforms, 

1. Lending money on interest to be entirely prohibited. 

2. The State to become the exclusive owner of all property, the 
only employer of labour, the sole manager of industry, manufactures, 
and commerce. 

8. All labour and employment to be paid in money according to the 
ability of the employed. 

Third Stage of Progress. Communistic Enactments. 

1. The power of capital to be finally annihilated by the total aboli- 
tion of money and inheritance. 
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2. The nationalisation of property to extend to all articles of pro- 
dnoe, be they the result of physical labour, mental application, or 
emanations of genius. 

8. Equal obligation to work to be imposed on all the members of 
the community ; idleness to be declared a crime, and punished ac- 
cordingly. 

4. The whole wealth and comforts of the- nation to be equally 
shared by all. 

5. Physical labour to be equally distributed according to physical 
eapability ; for if it is attractive, there will be no difficulty in its dis- 
tribution, and if it is repugnant, we have no right to assign its per- 
formance to the working classes alone, as is the case in the present 
state of society. 

Regulations fob NATiONAusiNa Landed and House Pbopebtt. 
FtVat Stage of Progress, Present Requirements. 

1. The law of primogeniture and entail to be abolished. 

2. All landed and house* property to be placed under the steward- 
ship of the state. 

8. The present landlords to be dispossessed of their property, and 
to receive equitable compensation, either by payment from the State, 
or by purchase from the tenants. 

4. Tenants to have a right of freeing themselves from the present 
owners by paying quitrents for a term of twenty-five years. 

6. Such quitrents to begin at an abatement of one-fourth of the 
present rents paid for landed and house property. 

6. Tenants under the state's stewardship to pay a tax to Govern- 
ment for the land, 10 per cent, on the value of produce, and for houses 
20 per cent, on all premises relet to sub-tenants. 

7. Each tenant, of either landed or house property, to be restricted 
to one holding only. 

8. Farms to be of moderate standard sizes ; the largest of them 
not to exceed 100 acres. 

9. Large houses to be let by the State in separate tenements. 

10. The subletting and subdivision of regular sized farms to be 
prohibited. 

11. Permanence of land tenure to be secured on condition of satis- 
factory cultivation. 

12. Permission of transfer or sale of tenant-right to be granted on 
payment of a moderate transfer fee to Government. 

18. Li case of the death of the occupier, preference of tenure to be 
given to the widow or one of the children of the late tenant. 
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14. Personal ocoapanoy of a house, or part of it, to be a condition 
of tenure. 

16. All landed and house property to undergo a decennial valua- 
tion. 

16. All competent agricultural labourers to be settled upon the 
national farm-allotments. 

17. All other agricultural labourers, if married, but not feeling 
inclined to rent farms from the state, to have a claim to a neatly built 
cottage and two acres of land attached to it. 

18. All persons who have hitherto partially practised husbandry 
on the common-lands, to have a claim to be settled on the national 
farms. 

19. Workmen and tradespeople in towns and villages to have the 
first claim to become householders under the state's stewardship. 

20. Every married workman whose habitation or occupation is in 
or near the country, to have a claim to one acre of land for useful 
cultivation. 

21. Free agricultural colonies to be formed for the unemployed. 

22. The able-bodied pauper population to be transferred to agricul- 
tusal colonies. 

28. All waste and common lands to be placed under the guardian- 
ship of the State. 

24. An imperial land and property bank to be founded. 

25. Pecuniary parliamentary grants to be paid to those noblemen 
and members of the landed gentry who voluntarily abdicate their 
present ownership, and place their lands in the hands of the state for 
national distribution. 

26. The mansions and parks of the great landowners to be con- 
verted into places of public recreation and retreat \ care being taken 
that special provisions for the preservation of historic buildings and 
places be made. 

Second Stage of Progress, Ulterior Reforms. 

The land and house tax to reach such a scale as will gradually 
equalize the means of living of the agricultural and industrial popula- 
tion. 

Third Stage of Progress. Cultivation of the land and arrangement of 
the dwdUngs of ths people in the communistic state. 

1. Individual farm-holdings to be superseded by the state becoming 
the only cultivator of the soil. 
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2. National husbandry practised by the state to be on a scale of 
the largest dimensions as to the size of the fields, the application of 
machinery, and the number of the people engaged in the various agri- 
cultural operations. 

8. Large numbers of the industrial population of the towns to be 
periodically sent into the country in order that they may acquire the 
habit of executing the most extensive agricultural operations in the 
shortest time. 

4. The whole of the population of a communistic state to dwell in 
model dwelling-houses, each of them accommodating large numbers of 
the people. 

5. The industrial centres of the population to be of such magnitude 
as will admit of the easiest interchange between trade, manufactures, 
and commerce. 

Industbial Reforms. 
Firzt Stage of Progress, Immediate Eequirements, 

1. A tax under the name of the << Industrial Relief Tax" to be 
imposed upon all employers of labour. 

2. This tax to be levied at a uniform rate for every person em- 
ployed, be it in manual labour or mental occupation, and for whose 
employment wages or salaries are paid. 

8. The money accruing from this tax to constitute the Industrial 
Relief Fund. 

4. This fund to be employed : for pensions to aged workmen ; for 
relieving all cases of disease and injury ; for compensations to work- 
men in cases of loss of employment, over which they had no control. 

5. In order to effect a more general and equitable participation of 
the working classes in the wealth of the nation, an assistant wage 
to be paid by the state to all persons during the time they remain 
in active employment. 

6. The fimds for the payment of the assistant wage to be drawn 
from the income and property tax, from the commercial traqsaction 
tax, from the rent or income derived by the state from lands, houses, 
mines, railways, etc., after a previous deduction from these sources of 
wealth has been made for the national expenditure. 

7. The assistant wage to be higher for those employed in dangerous, 
unhealthy, and repulsive labour. 

8. The assistant wage paid to the workman to be graduated, pro- 
portionally to his age. It shall begin to be paid to him at the ago of 
twenty, and rise in four successive periods of ten years each. 
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9. The assistant wage is also to bear a certain proportion to the 
wants and number of each family. 

10. A minimum wage for all trades, occupations, and employments 
annually to be fixed by Parliament. 

11. The minimum wage to be highest for dangerous and unhealthy 
employment. 

12. A reduction of the hours of labour for all employments to be 
enforced by Parliament. 

18. Where uninterrupted or lengthened employment prevails, as is 
the case with sailors for instance, the benefit of shorter hours of 
labour to be realized by an equivalent augmentation of the minimum 
wage. 

14. Working overtime to be declared illegal, both on the part of 
the person who performs it, and on the part of the employer who 
exacts it. Cases of necessity and danger, and the possibility of 
Unions agreeing to it, to be excepted. 

16. No employer to employ foreign workmen^ unless the respective 
Unions acquiesce in ii 

16. All apprentices to be taught their trades in Government esta- 
blishments. Industrial schools, national workshops, model factories, 
etc., to be established. 

17. The number of apprentices admitted to any particular business 
to be regulated by the requirement of the trade. 

Second Stage of Progress. Ulterior Reforms. 

1. National workshops, manufactories, and industrial establishments 
gradually to absorb private concerns. 

2. Co-operation in productive industry to be powerfully supported 
by the state. 

8. A ministry of national industry to be founded, having the 
management of all matters concerning industry, labour, wages, co- 
operation, etc. 



Third Stage of Progress. Labour Arrangements in the Communistic 

State. 

1. Equal distribution of labour and equal division of produce to 
take place. 

2. The amount of production to be strictly regulated by the wants 
of consumption, care being taken to provide against the possibility of 
bad harvests, etc. 



k 
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8. Occnpations in the various trades, handicrafts, and manufactures 
to be obligatory to all. 

4. If a high sense of social duty should not impel the required 
number wanted in each particular trade to come forward for the per- 
formance of the required work, the drawing by lot shall compel those 
opon whom it falls, to discharge their obligations towards society. 

Trades* Unions. 
Fint Stage of Progress. Reforms for present requirements, 

1. The extension and strengthening of Trades' Unions to be pro- 
moted with a view of ultimately incorporating them with the indus- 
trial ministry of the state. 

2. Trades' Unions to obtain a legal standing on condition of paying 
one-third of their income into the Industrial Relief Fund levied by 
the state. 

8. Trades* Unions contributing to the general relief fund to obtain 
legal powers for collecting the monies subscribed by their members. 

4. All engagements and dismissals of the employed, be they 
Unionists or non-Unionists, to be booked at the offices of the respec- 
tive Trades' Unions. 

5. In those trades which do not possess any organized union, the 
engagements and dismissals of workmen to be effected in Govern- 
ment registry offices. 

6. Members of Trades* Unions to receive an increase of payment 
from the Industrial Relief Fund proportionate to their contribution to 
that fund. 

7. Trades' Unions to report to the Ministerial Labour Department 
all cases of disagreement with their employers, and to make sugges- 
tions for their removal. 

8. Trades' Unions to propose the annual rate of the minimum wage 
to be fixed by Parliament. 

9. The amount of wages agreed to be paid by the employer to each 
individual workman to be stated on his engagement at the labour- 
registry office. 

Second and Third Stage of Progress. Functions of Trade Unions in 
the Communistic State. 

1. They are to be the prime movers of the organization of labour 
and distribution of produce. 

2. Each trade to have a board of twelve members and one presi- 
dent, elected by the trade. 

28 
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8. These boards of trade to form integral parts of the indnstrial 
department of the state. 

4. The boards of trade to furnish quarterly reports of statistical 
accounts of the amount of labour performed, the number of people 
engaged, the apprentices required, etc. 

5. The boards of trade to make continual suggestions as to the 
method of saving labour and material, of diminishing danger to limb 
and life, and of avoiding those deleterious influences upon health which 
are more or less connected with every trade. 

6. Each board of trade shall send one delegate to sit in the council 
of the indnstrial department of the state. 

Educational Reforms. 
Fir%i Stage of Progress, Present Bequirements. 

1. Primary education to be compulsory. 

2. In order to evoke genius, all primary education to include in- 
fitructioii in the rudiments of sciences and arts. 

3. Even the very first steps in primary education to be accom- 
panied by industrial training, such as the knowledge and handling of 
tools used in the various trades, in order to prepare all children for 
the apprenticeship in the national workshops and industrial training 
establishments. 

4. Children to be partially or entirely fed and lodged in Govern- 
ment boarding schools, should their parents be desirous of placing 
them there and paying for them. 

5. A gradual rising or promotion through all the educational esta- 
blishments of the state, from the infant school to the university, to be 
accessible to the children of the poorest citizen. For this purpose a 
large sum to be set aside from the national exchequer, and to be 
awarded as stipends, premiums, and scholarships to successful and 
meritorioQS students. 

Second and Third Stage of Progress. Edueation in the Communistic 

State. 

1. All children to be lodged, boarded, clothed, and trained in 
Government educational establishments, and to be maintained at the 
expense of the State. 

2. Frequent intercourse between parents and children to be per- 
mitted. 

8. The duty of teaching to be obligatory to all citizens, and to be 
performed by alternating relays of teachers. 
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JuBiDicAL Reforms. 
Fini Stage of Progress. Present Requirements, 

1. A code of civil and criminal law, and the mode of its adminis- 
tration, to be- elaborated by a body of eminent lawyers on principles 
previously laid down by Parliament. 

2. The results of all punishments to be received in decennial 
periods. Crimes decreasing or increasing during a period of ten 
years, to bo followed in the next ten years by corresponding diminu- 
tion, or augmentation of penalty. 

8. Every man who possesses the elective franchise to be eligible 
for the jury. 

4. Every jury to consist of twenty-five members, and their verdicts 
to be given by simple majority. 

5. Jurjrmen to be paid for loss of time at a scale fixed by law. 

6. The number of judges at every trial to be five. 

7. The senior judge to pronounce sentence. 

8. The sentence to be passed on the accused may either be one in 
which all the five judges concur, or in which they differ. In cases 
of difference the dissenting judges to propose separate sentences. 

9. In both cases of either concurrence or disagreement, the pro- 
posed sentence, or sentences, to be subjected to the final confirmation 
of the jury. 

10. In cases of different sentences being proposed by the judges 
the jury to choose one of them by simple majority. 

11. In cases of the judges and jury failing to agree, after a suffi- 
cient time for deliberation, the case shall be laid before the Senate, if 
of the first magnitude. 

12. In cases of lesser crimes or civil actions the jury may recom- 
mend a mitigation or augmentation of any of the sentences proposed 
by the judges. 

18. This recommendation to be acted upon by the senior judge, 
and his sentence to be a final decision in the case. 

1-4. Every criminal or civil process to lie under the management of 
the following judicial powers : One Government prosecutor, 5 judges, 
25 jurymen, 2 senior and 2 junior official lawyers for each side, the 
special lawyers for each side, and one people's advocate on each side. 

15. The service of the public pleaders to be entirely gratuitous, and 
their selection to be decided by drawing lots, if several should wish to 
plead. 

16. No lawyer to be allowed to plead as the people's advocate. 

17. The official senior and junior la^v}'ers to take cases in rotation 
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according to a list published by the Court*s order, and to receive a 
moderate payment from the state for their services. 

18. A stated number of services thus rendered to entitle junior 
lawyers to become seniors, and seniors special advocates, to be paid 
by private parties, when engaged as their pleaders. 

19. The course of an action to proceed in the following order : — 
1. Indictment by the public prosecutor ; 2. Examination of witnesses 
by the judges ; 8. Cross-examination of witnesses, first, by the special 
and then by the official senior and junior lawyers ; 4. Examination of 
the accused by one of the judges ; 6. Pleading of the three lawyers of 
both sides ; 6. Speech of the popular advocate ; 7. Summing-up by 
one or more of the judges ; 8. Verdict by the jury of guilty or not 
guilty ; 9. Proposal of sentence by the judges ; 10. Confirmation of 
the sentence by the jury. 

20. Quarterly sessions to be superseded by permanent sittings of 
the law-courts and immediate trials after the completion of the evi- 
dences. 

21. Every person after having undergone imprisonment, and 
having been acquitted without the least stain upon his character, to 
receive a compensation, to be adjudicated by the judges upon recom- 
mendation from the jury. 

22. All criminals to be employed in painful but productive employ- 
ments, and the income realized therefrom to be applied (after paying 
for their food, detention, etc.) for indemnifying those persons who 
have suffered by criminal offenders, loss of goods, bodily injury, etc., 
if such losses and injuries have been judicially ascertained and com- 
pensation recommended for them by the jury. 

Second Stage of Progress. Uterior Law Reforms, 

1. The number of citizens composing a jury to be gradually in- 
creased. 

2. More than one people's advocate to be admitted. 

Third Stage of Progress. Administration of the Law in the Commu- 

nistic State. 

1. All civil and criminal actions to be brought before the popular 
assemblies or fractional Parliaments. 

2. Each Parliament to have a permanent juridical committee, the 
president of which is to act as the public prosecutor. 

8. The profession of solicitors, advocates, lawyers, and attomies to 
become extinct. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE POLICE. 

Sebvice of Postmen and Pobtebs in Govebnment Offices. 

Fint Stage of Progress. Immediate Reforms. 

1. Policemen, letter-carriers, and porters in Government offices to 
be recruited from among the working men of such trades in which 
sedentary occupation is often injurious to health. 

2. Such men to do duty in daily or half-daily relays, which wiU 
give alternate relief between irksome labour and refreshing out-door 
employment. 

Second and Third Stage of Progress, Communistic Regulations for 
tliese employments. 

Police and subordinate Government service to be obligatory to all. 



MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 

First Stage of Progress. Present Requirements. 

1. The purchase system to be abolished. 

2. Soldiers to be partially employed in the construction of national 
works or in useful trades, and to receive increase of pay when so 
employed. 

8. The time of service to be reduced and pay to be increased. 

Second Stage of Progress. Ulterior Reforms, 

1. The standing armies of modem states to be superseded by 
national armament, into which every citizen, capable of bearing amis, 
is to be enlisted. 

Ecclesiastical Reforms. 
First Stage of Progress. Immediate Requirements. 

1. All Churches to be entirely separated from the state. 

2. Both Houses of Convocation to be abolished. 

8. Superfluous Church-property and ecclesiastical revenues to be 
appropriated by the state, and to be used for educational purposes. 
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4. Excessive endowments and lucrative livings to be curtailed. 

5. Church patronage to be abolished ; pastors and teachers of all 
persuasions to be chosen and dismissed by their respective congrega- 
tions. 



Second Stage of Progress. Ulteiior Reforms. 

1. All religions and sects to be provided with places of worship 
and salaries for their teachers, if their congregations are numerous 
enough. 

2. No one to have permission to be a teacher or pastor of religions 
creeds, who is not otherwise a useful member of society by being 
employed in trade, manufacture, industry, science, or art.* 



Third Stage of Progress. Condition of Cimrches in tlie Communistic 

State. 

1. Religious sects and societies can only procure the means of 
erecting churches and places of worship by their own exertions, after 
having performed their share of work in the allotment of national 
labour. 

Banitaby aud othkb Reforms op Public Utility. 

1. A permanent sanitary committee to sit in all towns, making 
frequent periodical visits to all localities, houses, rooms, etc., and to 
report their proceedings to the local Parliament. 

2. Every individual to undergo once a year a medical and surgical 
examination of the state of his health. This to be done for obtaining 
a more accurate knowledge of the diseases prevalent in certain trades 
and employments, and to counteract that neglect and ignorance which 
now proves fatal to a great number of persons. 

8. All able-bodied paupers, vagabonds, prostitutes, swindlers, and 
all persons without legitimate means of subsistence, to be compulsorily 
employed in penal factories, mines, or agricultural colonics. 

4. The deserving poor, the infirm, the aged, the blind, and all 
other disabled persons to be treated on the most humane principles. 

5. The present inmates of poorhouses to be classified according to 
the degree in which they themselves have been the causes of their 

• About forty years ago there was still to be seen at the door of a house in 
Dublin, a brass plate bearing this inscription :— Bct. J. Foley, Woollen Draper. 
This WAS a source of sarcastic mirth. 
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poverty. The less they have been guilty of neglect, the better is 
their treatment to be. 

6. In the communistic state drunkenness will be declared a crime, 
as it makes a man temporarily, or for ever, unfit to discharge his duty 
towards the state or his family, as an industrious citizen. Moreover, 
drunkenness and gluttony will become rare occurrences in a commu- 
nistic society, for all food and drink will be distributed by the state 
on the most economical and wholesome proportions, suitable to the 
natural appetites of all, and consistent with the preservation of good 
health and sound minds. Drunkenness will, moreover, be prevented 
by prohibiting the manufacture of alcoholic spirits, except for medici- 
nal or manufacturing purposes. 



THE END. 
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